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Photo  of  Hindenburg  Disaster 
Wins  News  Picture  Contest 


Shots  of  Chicago  Strike,  New  York  Storm,  Legion 
Parade  and  Utah  Plane  Crash  Also  Rewarded 
By  Judges  in  Editor  &  Publisher  Competition 


A  PHOTOGRAPH  of  perhaps  the 
most  spectacular  disaster  ever  to 
burst  like  a  staged  spectacle  before 
the  eyes  of  news  cameramen  and  re¬ 
porters — the  explosion  of  the  giant 
dirigible  Hindenburg  at  Lakehurst, 
N.  J. — won  first  prize  of  $100  in 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  third  annual 
News  Picture  Contest,  the  board  of 
judges  announced  this  week. 

The  shot,  a  superb  view,  taken  by 
Samuel  Shere  of  the  New  York  staff 
of  International  News  Photos,  shows 
the  rear  half  of  the  stricken  ship  en¬ 
gulfed  in  white-hot  flames  which 
flare  pyrotechnically  up  into  the 
dusky  sky.  The  mooring  mast,  to 
which  the  ship  would  have  been 
safely  locked  in  a  few  moments 
stands  out  in  the  glare,  as  do  the 
figures  of  the  horrified  spectators  on 
the  ground. 

AP  Man  Wins  Second  Prize 

Second  prize  of  $50  was  awarded  to 
Carl  Linde  of  the  Associated  Press 
Chicago  office  for  his  graphic  picture, 
"Every  Man  For  Himself,”  lowing 
policemen  clubbing  labor  demonstra¬ 
tors  during  the  “Memorial  Day  Mas¬ 
sacre”  at  the  plant  of  the  Republic 
Steel  Co.  last  spring.  Six  were  killed 
and  90  injured  when  police  fired  on 
the  strikers  before  charging  with 
their  clubs,  and  several  of  the  injured 
died  later.  Linde,  in  the  midst  of 
the  fighting,  took  a  number  of  re¬ 
markable  shots. 

“Times  Square:  Neither  Snow  nor 
Rain”  was  the  title  of  the  picture 
which  won  for  Ernest  Sisto  of  Times 
Wide  World  New  York  staff  the  third 
prize  of  $25.  It  is  a  picture  of  a  storm 
showing  snow  and  rain  swirling,  and 
pedestrians  with  heads  bent  against 
the  sharp  wind-blasts.  The  photo 
was  unretouched  and  was  selected  by 
the  judges  not  only  for  its  pictorial 
detail  but  also  because  it  showed  en¬ 
terprise  on  the  part  of  the  camera¬ 
man,  who  was  not  assigned  to  get 
the  picture. 

Fourth  prize  of  $15  was  given  to  an 
unusual  photograph  of  American  Le¬ 
gion  members  marching  down  Fifth 
Avenue  in  their  annual  convention 
parade  last  September.  Titled 
“Shadows  of  Peace,”  the  photo  shows 
the  marchers  as  seen  from  directly 
above,  with  the  black  shadows 
stretching  out  on  the  pavement  be¬ 
fore  them.  If  the  picture  is  turned 
to  the  left  so  that  the  right  hand 
margin  becomes  the  bottom  of  the 
picture,  the  original  camera  angle 
will  be  seen. 

An  aerial  picture  of  the  snow-cov¬ 
ered  Uinta  mountains  of  Utah 
whose  beauty  at  first  glance  masks 
the  tragedy  the  picture  portrays,  won 
fifth  prize  of  $10  for  Ralph  Forney 


The  board  of  judqes  who  selected  the  winners  and  the  recipients  of  honorable  mention 
in  Editor  &  Publisher's  Third  Annual  News  Picture  Contest.  Left  to  right,  standing: 
Ray  W,  Bailey,  picture  editor,  New  York  Sun;  James  Kerney,  editor,  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
State  Gazette  and  Times:  Amster  Spiro,  city  editor.  New  York  Journal-American.  Seated, 
left  to  right:  Raymond  H.  McCaw,  night  managing  editor.  New  York  Times;  W.  J. 
White,  Jr.,  picture  editor.  New  York  Daily  News;  and  Richard  F.  Crandell,  gravure 
editor.  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


of  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Ex¬ 
aminer.  Titled  “Tragic  Splendor"  it 
shows  the  scattered  debris  of  the 
United  Air  Line  plane  which  crashed 
on  the  mountainside  killing  19  per¬ 
sons.  Toiling  up  the  snowy  slope  of 
the  mountain  can  be  seen  the  pack 
train  which  will  bring  the  bodies 
down,  and  the  fine  line  of  the  trail  the 
horses  are  following. 

10  Honorable  Mentions 

Because  of  the  general  excellence 
of  the  pictures  submitted  in  the  con¬ 
test  the  judges  were  not  content  to 
stop  with  the  selection  of  the  five 
winners  but  selected  ten  other  pic¬ 
tures  for  honorable  mention.  These 
were  not  ranked  in  any  order  but 
considered  of  equal  merit. 

They  follow; 

“Tammany  Hall,  Election  Night” 
(Nov.  2,  1937),  by  Jack  Harris,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

“Lids”  (The  President  and  Secre¬ 
tariat  Hang  Their  Hats),  by  Tim 
Elkins,  Associated  Press,  Washington. 

‘^Basebawl;  Joe  Cronin  Protests, 
The  Umpire  Listens,”  by  William 
Jones,  Boston  American  and  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Photos. 

“Spies,”  by  Rudolfo  Brandt,  Acme 
Newspictures. 


“George  Brent  Won’t  Look  Up  to 
Wife,”  by  Irvin  Forbes,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner. 

“Collapse;  Miss  Anita  Lizana  After 
Winning  National  Tennis  Champion¬ 
ship,”  by  Samuel  Falk,  Times  Wide 
World. 

“How  Sit-Down  Strikers  Were 
Ejected  from  Hershey  Plant,”  by  Jesse 
Hartman,  Philadelphia  Record. 

“Auto  Racer  Cracks  Up,”  by  Ken¬ 
neth  Rogers,  Atlanta  Constitution. 

“School’s  Over,”  by  James  Laug- 
head.  Associated  Press,  Dallas. 

“Thanks  from  Forgotten  Men,”  by 
John  Lindsay,  AP,  New  York. 

Six  Judges  Weighed  Entries 

The  judges,  all  active  newspaper¬ 
men,  were:  Raymond  McCaw,  night 
managing  editor.  New  York  Times; 
James  Kerney,  editor,  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
State  Gazette  and  Times;  Amster 
Spiro,  city  editor.  New  York  Journal- 
American;  W.  J.  White,  Jr.,  picture 
editor.  New  York  Daily  News; 
Richard  F.  Crandell,  gravure  editor. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  and  Ray 
W.  Bailey,  picture  editor.  New  York 
Sun. 

The  third  annual  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  contest  attracted  more  entries 
than  either  of  the  two  previous  com¬ 


petitions.  There  were  453  separate 
news  photos  entered  by  64  daily 
newspapers  and  the  four  major  pic¬ 
ture  services. 

A  group  of  some  50  of  the  pictures, 
including  the  prize  winners  and  hon¬ 
orable  mentions,  will  be  exhibited  at 
the  National  Press  Club,  Washington, 
starting  Sunday,  Feb.  20. 

The  prize  winning  photographers 
have  had  wide  and  varied  experience 
in  their  chosen  field. 

As  a  schoolboy,  Samuel  Shere,  first 
prize  winner,  took  an  interest  in 
photography  and  his  parents  rewarded 
him  with  a  folding  Kodak  on  his 
twelfth  birthday.  From  then  on  he 
improved  his  technique  in  photog¬ 
raphy  with  constant  studies  of  new 
equipment  and  lenses,  until  now  he 
is  recognized  by  editors  and  co¬ 
workers  alike  as  one  of  the  master 
craftsmen  of  his  profession. 

Became  Ship  Cameraman 
Mr.  Shere  began  as  a  staff  camera¬ 
man  on  the  New  York  Evening 
Journal  in  1920.  He  remained  there 
a  short  time  when  he  was  offered  a 
position  on  the  Newark  Evening 
News.  When  the  now  defunct  New 
York  Evening  Graphic  was  founded 
Mr.  Shere  joined  its  staff.  While 
there  he  was  offered  the  opportunity 
to  become  the  photographer  on  the 
S.S.  Leviathan,  flagship  of  the  U.  S. 
Merchant  Marine.  He  later  was 
transferred  to  the  S.S.  Manhattan 
when  it  became  the  number  one  ship. 
After  that  he  was  photographer 
aboard  the  S.S.  Washington.  His 
hundreds  of  Atlantic  crossings  gave 
him  the  opportunity  to  meet  and 
photograph  leaders  in  every  walk  of 
life.  He  was  assigned  by  the  U.  S. 
Lines  to  the  S.S.  George  Washington 
when  that  ship  carried  the  U.  S. 
delegates  to  the  London  Naval  Con¬ 
ference. 

International  News  Photos  ap¬ 
proached  Mr.  Shere  and  invited  him 
to  join  its  staff  in  1932.  He  became  a 
land-lubber  photographer  again.  He 
is  an  expert  with  the  miniature 
camera  and  was  among  the  very  first 
to  use  this  type  of  equipment  in  news 
work.  Mr.  Shere  is  33  years  of  age, 
married  and  has  a  two-year-old  son. 
He  lives  at  Rutherford,  N.  J.  Two  of 
his  brothers  are  also  members  of  the 
staff  of  International  News  Photos. 

Carl  Linde,  second  prize  winner, 
was  born  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  Jan.  28, 
1909.  He  attended  grammar  and 
three  years  of  high  school,  and  in 
1925  went  to  work  as  a  check  boy  for 
the  Omaha  AP  bureau.  He  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Chicago  as  a  mail  service 
typist  in  1927.  When  AP  organized 
its  photo  service  in  1928,  he  became 
a  helper,  and  by  steps  a  full-fledged 
cameraman. 

Covered  Ohio  River  Flood 

His  most  interesting  assignment,  he 
says,  was  the  Ohio  River  flood  of 
1937.  While  riding  in  a  Coast  Guard 
boat  one  night  looking  for  refugees, 
he  and  the  crew  narrowly  escaped 
death  when  the  swirling  current 
swept  the  boat  out  of  control  toward 
a  line  of  telegraph  poles  protruding 
from  the  water.  A  small  lifeboat  the 
Coast  Guard  crew  had  in  tow  was 
smashed  to  bits  but  the  larger  boat 
escaped. 

The  Chicago  strike  pictures  have 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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products;  and  the  thought  was  offered 
that  some  articles  which  are  legitimate 
subjects  of  sale  are  not  proper  subjects 
for  promotion  by  radio. 

The  Commission  head  recommended 
that  radio  time  be  withheld  from  per¬ 
sons  wishing  to  make  sales  appeals  in 
the  interest  of  intoxicating  beverages, 
asserting  the  minority  of  drys,  “has  a 
right  to  have  its  homes  protected 
Commands  Program  Cleanup  against  that  which  is  offensive.’ 


Broadcasters 
To  Elect  a 
Paid  President 

Choice  Is  Left  to  Board 
of  Directors  .  .  .  McNinch 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  16 — Elxhib- 
iting  sharp  .sensitivity  toward  use  of 
the  term  “czar,”  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Broadcasters  convening  here 
this  week  unanimously  voted  to  en¬ 
gage  a  “paid  president”  to  be  the  voice 
of  the  radio  industry. 

The  move  had  its  inception  in  tf.e 
confessed  inability  of  NAB  to  com¬ 
promise  differences  among  conflicting 
interests  within  broadcasting,  and  to 
represent  effectively  the  many  types 
of  ownership  and  operation  extant — 
clear  channel,  regional  station,  local 
station,  and  miscellaneous. 

By  unanimous  vote,  placing  on  rec¬ 
ord  more  than  400  of  approximately 
700  U.  S.  stations,  the  convention 
ordered  complete  revamping  of  its  or¬ 
ganization,  setting  up  entities  for  each 
broadcasting  classification,  with  NAB 
as  the  “over-all”  body.  Dismantling 
its  former  single  advocate,  the  gather¬ 
ing  decreed  station  classes  hereafter 
will  speak  for  themselves  in  the  first 
instance,  and  be  represented  by  the 
national  body  only  in  questions  of 
concern  to  the  entire  industry. 

Baldwin  Ratignt 

While  stripping  NAB  of  virtually  all 
of  its  control  over  detail,  the  action  in¬ 
vested  the  “paid  president,”  whose 
selection  will  not  be  annoimced  for 
several  months,  with  authority  com¬ 
parable  to  that  exercised  by  Judge 
Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis  in  baseball. 
Will  Hays  in  motion  pictures,  and  the 
late  Forbes  Morgan,  until  his  death 
last  year,  in  liquor  trades. 

The  reorganization  plan  was  put 
forth  last  month  in  the  annual  report 
of  James  W.  Baldwin,  who  simultan¬ 
eously  announced  his  resignation  as 
managing  director  of  NAB. 

The  convention,  the  16th  annual 
NAB  gathering  heard  a  message  of 


"Fre*  Radio"  Guarantee  Urged 

Commissioner  T.  A.  '1.  Craven  de¬ 
clared  for  addition  of  “a  frce^radio”  to 
the  constitutional  guarantees  now  pro¬ 
tecting  a  free  press  and  free  speech. 

Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler  cf  Mon¬ 
tana,  chairm.  n  of  the  senate  com¬ 
mittee  on  interstate  commerce  warned 
il'o  biMadcasters  they  will  call  down 
the  wrath  of  the  listening  public  if 
they  do  net  keep  radio  f.ee  from 
“prejudice,  propaganda  and  obscen¬ 
ity.” 

The  Montanan,  whose  committee 
handles  broadcast  regulation,  declared 
the  time  has  arrived  when  station 
licenses  should  be  placed  on  a  yearly 
basis,  but  three-year  licenses  are  still 
something  for  the  future.  Licenses 
now  run  six  months. 

A  one-page  newspaper  carrying  an 
article  on  events  scheduled  for  the  day 
and  other  topics  of  convention  interest 
was  prepared  each  day  by  facsimile. 
Under  the  direction  of  Charles  J. 
Young,  research  engineer  for  RCA- 
Victor,  this  matter  was  sent  from  a 
special  experimental  short  -  wave 
transmitter  in  the  Washington  Hotel 
and  received  at  the  Willard  Hotel,  a 
distance  of  one  block.  It  was  re¬ 
produced  by  planograph  and  dis¬ 
tributed.  ' 

A  compact  home  set  was  used,  the 
device  being  smaller  than  the  standard 
receiving  set.  Plugged  into  a  light 
socket  and  tuned  to  the  frequency  of 
the  transmitter,  it  operated  silently, 
slowly  reproducing  printed  lines  and 
pictures  on  paper  by  12  inches. 
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Feb.  21-22  —  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Assn,  and  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau,  New  York  State  Publish¬ 
ers  Assn.,  joint  meeting,  Hen¬ 
drick  Hudson  Hotel,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  21-22 — Harrison  McDon¬ 
ald  Want  Ad  Clinic,  Hotel  Sher¬ 
man,  Chicago. 

F'eb.  22 — Rhode  Island  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn.,  meeting..  Provi¬ 
dence. 

Feb.  2.^-26  —  Georgia  Press 
Assn.,  annual  institut"*,  Athens. 
Ga. 

Feb.  27  —  Oklahoma  Press 
Assn.  circulation  managers, 
spring  meeting,  Oklahoma  City. 

Feb.  28 — New  Jersey  Press 
Assn.,  mid  -  winter  meeting, 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton. 

March  2-5 — Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  first  annual  course  in 
news  photography,  Kent,  O. 

March  10-27 — California  Press 
Assn,  annual  excursion  to  Mex- 


ANPA  BOARD  MEETING 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors,  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  was  held  at  the 
New  York  office  Feb.  11.  Board  mem¬ 
bers  present  were:  James  G.  Stahl- 
man,  Nashville  Banner;  W.  M.  Dear, 
Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal;  E.  H. 
Butler,  Buffalo  Evening  News;  Jerome 
D.  Barnum,  Syracuse  Post-Standard; 
Howard  Davis,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  F.  I.  Ker,  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Spectator,  and  W.  E.  Macfarlane,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

J.  K.  KOEPF  RESIGNS 


Cincinnati,  Feb.  14 — John  K.  Koepf, 
promotion  manager,  Cincinnati  Post, 
The  growing  trend  toward  merger  has  resigned  to  become  sales  promo- 


good  wishes  from  President  Roosevelt  froni  the  floor. 


of  newspapers  and  radio  stations  was 
not  discussed,  nor  were  the  repeated 
demands  of  Congressmen  for  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  two  media  of  commu¬ 
nication  mentioned  either  in  formal 
speeches  or  papers,  or  in  discussion 


read  Monday  by  Chairman  Frank  R. 
McNinch  of  the  FCC.  McNinch  re¬ 
turned  the  following  day  to  administer 
an  oral  spanking  to  broadcasters  and 
to  announce  their  tendency  toward 
monopoly  will  be  the  subject  of  early 
investigation. 

“Beware  of  reliance  upon  propa¬ 
ganda  and  political  pull  and  influence,” 
Chairman  McNinch  warned.  “These 
are  broken  reeds  upon  which  you  dare 
not  lean.” 

Comparing  the  growth  of  radio  to 
the  expansion  of  railroads  and  power 
companies,  the  FCC  head  counselled 
“radio  could  not  survive  an  Insull.” 
He  urged  the  broadcasters  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  public  owns 
radio  and  that  its  use  is  merely  loaned 
to  them.  He  asked  that  steps  be  taken 
to  curb  monopolistic  practices,  and  an¬ 
nounced  his  commission  would  inquire 
with  no  particular  interest  whether 
there  may  be  technical  or  legal  mo¬ 
nopoly,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ending 
either  or  both. 

Urges  Scrutiny  of  Ad  Scripts 

Standards,  requirements,  and  poli¬ 
cies  for  regulation  of  chain  systems 
were  promised  “within  a  few  months.” 

Chairman  McNinch  commanded  the 
broadcasters  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of 
their  programs. 

Close  scrutiny  of  the  sponsored  ad¬ 
vertising  script  was  urged,  with  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  such  questions  as 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  advertised 
claims  for  medical  remedies  and  other 


When  revamping  of  the  organiza¬ 
tional  set-up  was  voted  with  unex¬ 
pected  unanimity,  the  meetings  grad¬ 
ually  lost  attendance,  so  much  so  that 
it  was  voted  to  adjourn  Tuesday  night 
instead  of  running  through  Wednes¬ 
day  as  originally  scheduled. 

■ 

PURE  OIL  APPOINTS 

Pure  Oil  Company,  with  executive 
offices  in  Chicago,  has  appointed 
Thomley  &  Jones,  Inc.,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  as  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  counsel. 


tion  manager  of  Stations  WLW  and 
WSAI  of  the  Crosley  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion.  He  is  succeeded  on  the  Post  by 
Frank  Koester,  his  assistant,  a  for¬ 
mer  police  reporter  and  assistant  on 
the  city  desk. 

THAT'S  fine’! 

Terse  weather  comment  gleefully 
printed  in  Feb.  17  New  York  World- 
Telegram  said: 

Weather  Bulletin 

Today  is  a  nice  day. 

FIRM  TO  CHANGE  NAME 

Effective  March  1,  the  name  of 
Fletcher  &  Ellis,  Inc.,  New  York,  will 
be  changed  to  Sherman  K.  Ellis  & 
Company,  Inc.  There  is  no  change  in 
personnel,  officers  or  directors,  it  is 
stated  by  Sherman  K.  Ellis,  president. 
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New  Englanders 
Seek  $100,000 
Joint  Campaign 

Newspapers,  Radio,  Outdoor 
and  Railway  Advertising 
Bodies  to  Contribute 

Boston,  Feb.  17 — Newspapers,  radio, 
outdoor  and  railway  car  advertising 
companies  of  New  England  will  co¬ 
operate  in  a  $100,000  campaign  to  focus 
attention  of  national  advertisers  on 
this  area  as  the  “Nation’s  Sweet  Spot 
Market,”  if  plans  of  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  representing  these  several  me¬ 
dia  crystallize. 

Although  the  plan  contains  certain 
elements  of  the  programs  of  the  New 
England  Council  and  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
it  is  thought  by  its  sponsors  to  repre¬ 
sent  an  added  force  that  will  assist 
the  general  New  England  movement, 
rather  than  overlap  it. 

F.  B.  Hakechnic  "Spark  Plug" 
Forrest  B.  Makechnie,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  National  Dairies 
and  H.  P.  Hood  company,  and  now  a 
free  lance  promotional  man,  is  spark 
plug  of  the  latest  New  England  ad  drive. 
Working  with  him  on  organization  are 
John  Shepard,  3rd,  president.  Yan¬ 
kee  and  Colonial  Networks  (repre¬ 
senting  radio);  John  Donnelly,  presi¬ 
dent,  John  Donnelly  and  Sons  (out¬ 
door)  ;  Henry  L.  Gascoigne,  New  Eng¬ 
land  manager.  Eastern  Advertising 
(car  cards). 

A  title,  “Allied  Advertising  Media 
in  New  England,”  has  been  selected, 
and  $35,000  was  pledged  as  a  result 
of  one  organizational  meeting.  The 
first  year’s  budget  will  be  $100,000. 

Of  this  amount,  about  $79,000 
would  be  devoted  to  advertising  in  a 
list  of  31  trade  and  business  papers. 
The  balance  would  be  devoted  to  pre¬ 
paring  copy  and  a  monthly  mailing  to 
a  list  of  7,000  national  advertisers  and 
distributors.  Inquiries  resulting  from 
the  advertising  would  not  be  followed 
up  by  Allied  Media,  but  passed  on  to 
a  central  bureau  for  distribution. 

“Three  dollars  for  Every  $1”  will 
be  a  theme  of  the  campaign  based 
on  the  organization’s  claim  that  the 
relative  wealth  of  New  England  con¬ 
sumers  warrants  the  expenditure  of 
three  advertising  dollars  here  for 
every  one  spent  in  the  whole  U.  S. 

Seek  to  Sign  1B0  Dailie* 
Subsidy  of  the  joint  movement 
would  be  divided  thus:  180  dailies 
would  subscribe  about  $60,000  with 
individual  taxation  based  on  each 
paper’s  rates  (Boston  papers  about 
$12,000,  Springfield  around  $1,000,  and 
Salem,  $120);  28  radio  stations  would 
ante  up  $21,000  at  fees  ranging  from 
$300  to  $6,000,  based  on  their  re¬ 
spective  rates  per  quarter  hour;  eight 
outdoor  companies  would  support  it 
to  the  extent  of  $12,000  based  on 
showing  price;  and  the  street  car  ad 
companies  (2)  would  subscribe  about 
$1,000  each. 

Invited  by  Allied  Media  to  decide 
upon  ways  and  means  for  taxation  of 
cooperating  newspapers  are  these  pub¬ 
lishers:  George  H.  Goodbeer,  Fitch¬ 
burg  (Mass.)  Sentinel;  Howard  C. 
Rice,  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder- 
Gazette;  Stanley  T.  Black,  Pawtucket 
(R.  I.)  Times;  George  B.  Utter,  West¬ 
erly  (R.  I.)  Sun;  John  F.  Rolfe,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times;  John  Day  Jack- 
son,  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register: 
W.  B.  Gates,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press;  William  Field,  Rutland  (Vt.) 
Herald;  Fred  D.  Jordan,  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  News;  Guy  P.  Gannett;  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Herald  Express;  John  A. 
Muehling  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union- 
Leader;  and  B.  E.  Warren,  Nashua 
(N.  H.)  Telegraph. 
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Dailies  Spend  8  Million  Yearly 
To  Cover  News  Pictorially 

E.  6t  P.  Survey,  First  of  Its  Kind,  Reveals  Approxi¬ 
mately  1,440,000  Pictures  Printed  Annually  .  .  . 
Only  One-Half  of  News  Pictures  Made  Are  Used 


By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 

IN  THE  FIELD  of  daily  journalism,  one  of  the  most  striking  on  "supplemental  services’’  which, 
developments  of  the  past  five  years  has  been  the  enormous  embrace  the  feature  service  and  the 
increase  in  the  use  of  news  pictures.  f 

Today,  with  the  picture  consciousness  of  the  public  at  per-  wirephoto  circuit 

haps  an  all-time  peak  due  to  the  increased  displays  by  news-  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  more 
papers  and  in  part  to  the  rise  of  the  dozen  or  more  photo  maga-  than  half  of  this  figure  was  expended 
zines,  U.  S.  and  Canadian  newspapers  are  spending  around  on  the  servicing  of  news  photos.  The 
$8,000,000  annually  to  picture  the  events  they  report.  perhaps,  be  set  around 

So  great  is  the  emphasis  on  speed,  and  the  desire  to  place  four  picture  ser- 

on  editors’  desks  dramatic  photographs  simultaneously  with  the  spent  would  be  somewhere  between 
story  as  it  comes  from  the  printer  machine,  all  of  the  four  $.1,000,000  and  $3,250,000. 
major  picture  services  have  sy.stems  for  sending  pictures  by  $8,000,000  Spent  Yeoriy 

wire,  and  portable  equipment  which  can  be  set  up  near  the  Adding  this  to  the  estimated  ex¬ 
scene  of  a  big  news  break.  penditure  by  the  daily  newspapers. 

Up  until  a  few  years  ago  only  the  ^  “  a  total  of  slightly  more  than  $8,000,- 

larger  newspapers  felt  they  could  af-  daily  newspapers  operate  photo  de-  qOO  emerges  as  the  annual  picture 

ford  the  expense  of  a  photographic  I^rtments,  and  that  the  majority  of  p^j^j  ^y  U.  S.  and  Canadian  daily 
department  and  an  engraving  plant,  f^^se  operate  their  own  engraving  newspaper  publishers. 

but  today  scores  of  small  circulation  .  ,,  ™  It  is  possible  to  get  a  closer  view 

papers  have  purchased  darkroom  and  dailies  of  the  669  replying  operation  pjg_ 

engraving  equipment  and  are  bright-  questionnaire  answered  the  services.  Thoroughly  reliable, 

ening  their  pages  with  big  displays  ^  Approximate  amount  bud-  unofficial,  figures  show  that  the 

of  local  pictures.  y^  maintenance  services,  AP,  INP,  Acme  and 

Publishers  testify  that  such  ex-  ^ent?^  L^he  mXy’’ fi°gur^^^^^^^^^  Times-Wide  World  send  to  their 

pend.tures  have  been  eminently  a,,^  $804,158.  The  answers  members  and  clients  around  14,400 

worthwhile,  resulting  in  mcreas^  included  both  large  and  small  pa-  ®  ^^y’  ^  ^25,600  a  year, 

circulations  and  Header  good-will.  pers.  but  this  question  was  answered  This  is  an  average  figure.  On  such  a 
Many  small  newspa^rs  by  this  means  predominantly  by  the  smaller  papers.  Edwards  abdication,  a 

have  been  able  to  hold  and  advance  ^^ith  1,000  as  the  basic  numbeV  of  ‘hou- 

their  circulations  against  the  threat  newspapers  operating  their  own  wdl  perhaps  send 

of  nearby  big  city  competitors  car-  photo  departments,  multiplying  174  P.""*®  additional  on  the 

lying  lavish  picture  displays.  ^y  six  (to  allow  for  larger  papers  abdication  pictures  alone. 

So  speedily  have  pictures  leaped  which  did  not  answer  this  question)  The  four  services,  it  is  estimated, 
to  the  forefront  of  journalism  that  gives  a  conservative  estimate  of  will  use  100  gross  of  print  paper  a 
up  until  now  virtually  no  figures  $4,824,948— nearly  $5,000,000— as  the  ‘I^y-  at  a  cost  of  $400.  One  hundred 
have  been  available  showing  the  sum  spent  by  U.  S.  dailies  to  picture  and  twenty  dozen  films  will  be  used, 
scope  of  this  side  of  the  newspaper  (fie  day’s  news  for  their  readers.  It  costing  $100,  and  900  flash  bulbs  at 
business.  .should  be  noticed  that  the  question  an  estimated  cost  of  $100.  Six  hun- 

E.  &  P.  9u«stionnair«  referred  only  to  the  photo  depart-  dred  dollars  a  day,  therefore  is  the 

By  questionnaire.  Editor  &  Pub-  ment,  and  did  not  include  engrav-  amount  s^nt  on  these  three  items 

LiSHER  recently  made  a  survey  which  mg-  Nor  does  this  figure  include  the  by  the  services.  On  an  annual 

enables  it  to  nresent  now  for  the  picture  services.  basis  the  figures  are.  printing  paper, 

enables  it  to  present  now  tor  me  services  were  aues-  $146,000;  films.  $36,500;  bulbs.  $36,- 

hrst  time  some  amazing  facts  and  ine  lour  major  services  were  ques  ’  ’ 

figures  on  the  news  picture  business,  tinned  on  this  point,  but  none  felt  500.  a  total  of  $219,000. 

Acres  of  print  paper,  thousands  of  could  make  public  figures  of  its  Based  on  information  contained  in 
flash  bulbs  and  films  by  the  hun-  operation.  However,  in  the  annual  the  questionnaires  returned,  the  daily 

dreds  of  dozens  are  consumed  daily  report  of  the  auditing  committee  of  newspapers  spend  annually  the  fol¬ 
io  illustrate  newspapers.  *be  Associated  Press  made  at  the  lowing  amounts  on  the  foregoing 

,  ...  annual  convention  last  April  in  New  items:  printing  paper,  $120,000;  films. 

The  four  major  picture  services.  expenditure  of  $2,252,291  $180,000,  and  bulbs  $378,000. 

Associated  Press,  International  News  *  ^  ,  v- 

Photos,  Acme  Newspictures,  and  — ^ 

Times-Wide  World  collectively  sj^nd  NEWS  PICTURE  FACTS  FROM  45(rDAILIES 

nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol-*  ,  ,  '  •  .  .  n  o  t  i  ^ 

lars  a  year  on  films,  flash  bulbs  and  Number  dailies  receiving  questionnaire,  U.  S.  akd  Canada  2.084 

print  paper  alone,  and  this  is  a  con-  Number  dailies  replying  .  bb9 

servative  estimate.  Adding  what  the  Number  stating  no  photo  department  .  . .  .* .  21V 

newspapers  themselves  spend  annu-  Number  operating  photo  departments  . 342 

ally  brings  the  figure  to  nearly  a 

cameramen  employed? .  622 

million  dollars  for  these  three  items.  .  .  . 

Add  to  this  figure  wages,  cameras.  Clumber  reporters  who  use  cameras  on  assignment  791 

chemicals,  darkroom  and  engraving  Number  cameras  owned  by  paper  or  camera  staff  2.007 

equipment,  and  the  total  reaches  into  Types  of  cameras  and  number  of  each  type  owned:  Graphic,  729; 
the  millions  of  dollars.  Graflex,  385;  Contax,  76;  Leica,  79;  Eastman,  288;  lea,  25;  all  others. 

Editor  &  Publishers  questionnaire  ^25.  (Others  included  Agfa  View,  Ansco,  Argus,  Baldlna,  Bantam 

^no/i  I^I^mber  to  eac  o  t  e  Special,  Beebe,  Bell  Howell,  Big  Bertha,  Brownie,  Century,  Contessa 

papers  listed  in  the  1937  Editor  &  Dollma.  Exakta.  Fairchild  Aerial,  Foth-Derby,  Goldi, 

Publisher  Year  Book.  A  total  of  669  Karelle  Reflex,  Cine-Kodak,  Kodak,  Korona  View,  Pilot,  Pupille, 

replies  was  received  representing  Recomar,  Reflex,  Robot,  Robertson,  Rolleicord,  Seneca  View,  Super 

slightly  less  than  a  third  of  all  dailies.  Ikonta,  Voightlander,  Vollenda,  Welta,  Wirgin,  Zeiss-lkon,  Rolleiflex. 

Of  this  number  4M  answered  the  Approximate  number  flash  bulbs  used  monthly  104,356 

questions.  342  said  that  they  operated  ki  u  i  l  i  *  l  ^li  .nar.n 

their  own  photo  departments,  while 

219  stated  they  did  not.  Number  of  photos  published  .  ...  59,283 

1  000  Photo  Departments  Approximate  amount  budgeted  yearly  for  maintenance  and  operation 

Using’ these  basic  figures  Editor  &  d«P*rtment  (total  is  for  174  dailies  only)  $804,158 

Publisher  is  certain  that  nearly  1,000  _ 


The  tabulation  of  questionnaire  in¬ 
formation  on  this  page  gives  exact 
totals  as  reported  by  the  450  dailies 
answering.  Multiplying  these  figures 
by  two  will  give  a  conservative  total 
for  each  operation.  Multiplying  by 
three  might,  perhaps,  give  a  more 
accurate  figure. 

Interesting  to  note  is  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  reporters  who  use 
cameras  on  assignment  is  greater 
than  the  number  of  full-time  camera¬ 
men.  This  is  a  significant  and  inter¬ 
esting  development,  but  were  fig¬ 
ures  available  for  all  the  large  cir¬ 
culation  papers  it  is  doubtful  that  this 
ratio  would  be  maintained. 

Number  of  flash  bulbs  used  is  an¬ 
other  interesting  figure.  The  4.50 
replying  newspapers  list  104,356 
bulbs,  and  at  an  average  cost  of  15c 
a  bulb,  a  monthly  cost  to  these  pa¬ 
pers  of  $15,653.40.  Doubling  this 
for  the  centire  field,  exclusive,  of 
the  four  picture  services  gives  a 
total  of  $.31,306.80  per  month  spent 
on  bulbs  alone. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  dailies 
.spend  $15,000  a  month  on  films  and 
$10,000  a  month  on  printing  paper. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
slightly  more  than  half  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pictures  taken  monthly  appear 
in  print.  Computed  from  the  basic 
figure  of  .59,283  pictures  printed 
monthly  by  450  newspapers,  it  is  re¬ 
vealed  that  around  120,000  pictures 
are  printed  monthly  by  daily  news¬ 
papers,  a  total  of  1,440,000  yearly. 

2,007  Cameras  on  450  Dailies 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  dailies  own 
2,007  cameras,  the  questionnaire  re¬ 
veals,  which  would  make  the  total 
for  the  country  over  4,000,  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  large  numbers  owned 
by  the  picture  services,  for  which  no 
figures  are  available. 

A  reference  to  accurate  figures  for 
two  dailies  gives  important  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  operation  of  large- 
scale  news  photo  departments.  "The 
New  York  Daily  News,  tabloid  pic¬ 
ture  newspaper  employs  30  camera¬ 
men,  who  take  an  average  of  275  pic¬ 
tures  a  day.  From  these  200  prints 
are  made  after  the  picture  editor 
scans  the  films  and  discards  dupli¬ 
cate  and  unwanted  shots.  About  150 
pictures  appear  in  the  daily  papers. 

When  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  morning  and  evening,  re¬ 
cently  modernized  and  enlarged  their 
photographic  department,  they  an¬ 
nounced  that  2,500  to  4.000  prints  a 
month  were  made,  indicating  that 
the  number  of  pictures  taken  ex¬ 
ceeded  these  figures. 

HGHTS  JAIL  SENTENCE 

(By  tilrgriipli  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Miami,  Fla.,  Feb.  16 — Ordered  for 
the  fourth  time  to  serve  a  one-year 
jail  sentence  imposed  two  years  ago, 
J.  H.  Wendler,  Miami  Beach  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  instituted  a  second  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  Judge  H.  F. 
Atkinson,  in  Circuit  Court,  ruling  on 
habeas  corpus  proceedings  whereby 
Wendler  sought  freedom  on  a  new 
legal  point,  remanded  the  prisoner  to 
the  county  jail,  but  granted  permission 
for  an  appeal.  Wendler  was  con¬ 
victed  Jan.  9,  1936,  by  a  jury  in  crim¬ 
inal  court  on  a  charge  of  aggravated 
assault  for  attacking  R.  L.  Downey, 
Miami  Daily  News  employe,  Oct. 
4,  1935. 

■ 

DROPS  NLRB  PHOTO  BAN 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Feb.  15 — On  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  telegram  today  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  P.  H.  McNally,  trial  examiner 
for  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  rescinded  an  order  he  made 
yesterday  forbidding  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographers  to  take  pictures  at  the 
hearing  into  charges  against  the  Ford 
Motor  Co. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Ad  Bureau  Presents  Plan  to 
Build  National  Advertising 


Undeveloped  Newspaper  Prospects  Outlined 
in  Prospectus  . . .  Need  for  United  Effort 
Shown  . . .  Membership  Drive  Begins  at  Once 


NEW  FIELDS  and  new  uses  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  are  open  for  de¬ 
velopment  under  the  expansion  plan 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
says  the  Bureau’s  presentation,  “The 
Road  Ahead  for  Newspapers,”  re¬ 
leased  this  week. 

The  presentation  names  some  of 
these  fields,  and  outlines  the  steps  to 
be  taken  in  building  linage,  as  fast  as 
the  enlargement  of  the  Bureau’s  mem¬ 
bership  makes  additional  facilities  pos¬ 
sible. 

Release  of  the  prospectus,  carefully 
worked  out  by  leaders  in  newspaper 
advertising,  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  Bureau’s  drive  to  enroll  addi¬ 
tional  members.  It  is  planned  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  movement  to  every  daily 
newspaper  publisher  and  to  enlist 
his  aid  if  possible. 

The  presentation  is  being  placed  in 
the  hands  of  “captains”  appointed 
from  among  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  of  every  state.  The  captains  are 
to  explain  the  movement  to  non-mem¬ 
ber  publishers  in  their  territory.  In 
addition,  the  presentation  goes  to  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives  who  are  vital¬ 
ly  interested  in  success  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  program,  and  to  all  member 
newspapers  of  the  Bureau. 

The  prospectus  points  out  that  mem¬ 
bership  dues  are  only  equal  to  the 
cost  of  a  200-line  national  advertise¬ 
ment  once  a  month.  These  modest 
membership  dues  will  enable  the  Bu¬ 
reau  to  expand  its  work  in  ways  which 
should  bring  the  members  greatly  in¬ 
creased  linage,  it  is  stated. 

Prospects  Listed 

As  to  advertising  possibilities,  the 
presentation  makes  these  points, 
among  others: 

“Over  6,000  consumer  items  are  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  trade  press.  Few 
newspapers  carry  as  many  as  1,500 
national  accounts. 

“Five  out  of  5,700  cigar  makers  give 
us  95%  of  our  cigar  linage. 

“Seventy-four  out  of  4,428  insurance 
companies  use  newspapers. 

“Fifteen  out  of  300  oil  burner  com¬ 
panies  take  space  in  our  medium.  .  .  . 

“Air  conditioning,  aviation,  the 
further  development  of  the  electrical 
appliance  field  the  current  interest  in 
public  relations  advertising — all  these 
await  development  by  the  newspapers. 

“But  they  won’t  wait  forever.  We 
must  act  now  to  win.” 

To  emphasize  value  of  the  Bureau 
to  smaller  newspapers,  the  presenta¬ 
tion  offers  the  possibility  of  combating 
the  tendency  of  many  advertisers  to 
draw  arbitrary  population  lines  in 
making  up  their  lists.  “Every  city 
that  supports  a  daily  paper  is  a  good 
market  for  many  kinds  of  merchan¬ 
dise,”  says  the  presentation. 

Hilly  Road  Ahead 

The  spirit  of  the  expansion  drive  is 
reflected  by  the  cover  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion.  This  shows  a  dark,  rough  road 
leading  over  the  hills  to  a  land  of 
bright  skies.  Physically,  the  pros¬ 
pectus  is  an  imposing,  colorful,  black- 
and-red  easel  presentation.  It  points 
out  what  must  be  done  in  the  way  of 
organization,  depicts  the  present  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  advertising  situa¬ 
tion,  and  presents  plans  for  the  Bu- 


Since  1929  local  adver¬ 
tising  has  stood  up  better 
and  recovered  faster  than 
has  national  volume  -  - 
as  this  chart  shows. 
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Better  showing  of  local  advertising,  says 
the  presentation,  is  because  merchants 
have  daily  proof  of  how  advertising  sells 
goods,  because  they  know  how  to  use  news¬ 
paper  space,  and  because  they  are  in 

direct  daily  contact  with  newspapers. 

reau’s  expansion  program  which  in¬ 
cludes  enlarged  research  promotion 
and  selling  facilities. 

“The  Road  Ahead  for  Newspapers” 
was  prepared  in  the  New  York  offices 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  under 
the  direction  of  the  Expansion  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  consists  of  A.  G.  Ruth- 
man,  chairman;  Col.  Leroy  W.  Her¬ 
ron,  Irwin  Maier,  Chesser  M.  Camp¬ 
bell,  F.  E.  Westcott,  Fred  G.  Pearce, 
Harry  D.  Reynolds.  R.  H.  McKinney 
and  John  E.  Lutz. 

A  special  sub-committee  was  ap¬ 


pointed  consisting  of  Edwin  S.  Friend¬ 
ly,  William  A.  Thomson,  Don  Bridge, 
Harry  D.  Reynolds  and  R.  H.  Mc¬ 
Kinney  to  supervise  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  printing  of  the  presen¬ 
tation. 

The  plan  unfolded  was  based  upon 
studies  by  members  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  Newspaper  Representatives  Asso¬ 
ciations  of  New  York  and  Chicago, 
and  the  Bureau  itself. 

The  presentation  warns  newspapers 
that  the  present  aggressive  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  advertiser’s  dollar  neces¬ 
sitates  a  stronger  central  organiza¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  newspapers’  story 
constantly  before  executives  who  con¬ 
trol  advertising  expenditures  of  large 
companies. 

Joint  Effort  Needed 

It  explains  why  newspapers  work¬ 
ing  as  individuals  or  through  their 
national  representatives  and  adver¬ 
tising  agents,  cannot  adequately  carry 
on  this  campaign  to  change  the  think¬ 
ing  of  prospects  who  are  not  sold  on 
newspaper  advertising.  Instead,  the 
prospectus  shows  how  newspapers  can 
build  greater  national  linage  by  join¬ 
ing  in  an  enlarged  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  stronger  financially  and  in 
membership  as  the  result  of  this  drive, 
and  thus  equipped  to  widen  its  scope 
and  increase  all  its  activities. 

Since  the  influence  of  the  press 
upon  mass  thought  and  action  is  the 
heart  of  the  newspaper  story,  the 
Bureau  plans  research  and  promo¬ 
tion  to  measure  this  vital  force.  How 
newspaper  advertisers  have  built 
sales,  copy  appeals  and  schedules 
used,  will  be  subjects  for  thorough 
study.  Thus  new  uses  and  new  fields 
for  newspaper  advertising  will  be  un¬ 
covered. 

The  prospectus  declares  that  this 


"WORTH  TEN  THOUSAND  WORDS" 

For  newspaper  cameramen,  this  picture  needs  no  caption.  The  city  editor  is  Guy 
Stafford  of  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  picture  was  made  by  Paul  Calvert  of  the 

Times  staff. 


Meanwhile 

Circulations  in  1937  reached 
an  all-time  high  -  -  six  per 
cent  ahead  of  1929  and  42% 
ahead  of  1921/ 


After  showing  that  newspaper  advertising 
revenues  ere  29%  less  than  in  1929  and 
only  slightly  ahead  of  1921,  the  presenta¬ 
tion  offers  this  chert  of  circulations. 

research  “will  meet  competition  not 
by  belittling  it  but  by  dramatizing  the 
vast  superiority  of  the  newspaper 
medium  and  the  services  which  it 
alone  offers.” 

A  strong  promotion  department  will 
be  set  up  by  the  Bureau  to  dramatize 
the  results  of  the  research  and  to 
make  them  available  to  advertisers 
and  agents.  It  will  keep  up  a  steady 
flow  of  mail  pieces  on  newspaper  uses 
and  advantages,  newspaper  promotion 
copy  for  frequent  publication  by  mem¬ 
bers,  and  timely  sales  material  for 
members’  staffs  to  use  in  home 
fields. 

The  arrival  of  comic  strip  advertis¬ 
ing,  re-birth  of  rotogravure,  develop¬ 
ment  of  color  and  the  Sunday  group 
idea  all  prove  that  if  advertisers  are 
shown  how  to  use  newspapers  they 
will  buy  space  where  they  have  not 
bought  before  the  plan  says.  It  adds: 
“Yet  many  advertisers  know  little 
about  the  uses  of  black  and  white 
space,  which  makes  up  most  of  our 
volume.  Here  is  an  obvious  job  for 
research.” 

A  third  step  will  be  the  recruiting 
of  a  sales  force  of  outstanding  ability 
to  carry  the  newspaper  story  to  top 
executives  who  decide  company  poli¬ 
cies.  The  salesmen  will  work  from 
present  headquarters  and  from  other 
offices  to  be  established  at  strategic 
points,  covering  all  leading  advertis¬ 
ers  and  prospects. 

“Plus  Power”  Also 

With  headquarters  thus  constantly 
developing  new  programs  and  selling 
advertisers  and  potential  advertisers 
on  the  value  of  newspapers,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  plans  next  to  organize  the  vast 
cooperative  sales  power  of  the  dailies 
in  all  newspaper  cities. 

These  local  outlets  possess  a  “plus 
power”  which  can  be  claimed  by  no 
other  medium  of  advertising,  and 
which  the  plan  declares,  gives  the 
Bureau  and  its  members  countless 
opportunities  for  creative  sales  work 
and  for  a  mutual  exchange  of  selling 
ideas. 

All  the  sales  data  developed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  will  be  used 
by  members  in  their  own  localities  to 
sell  the  newspaper  idea  to  jobbers, 
retailers,  sales  representatives,  dis¬ 
tributors,  and  others  who  have  any¬ 
thing  to  say  about  the  choice  of 
mediums  in  national  campaigns. 

“These  local  forces  at  work  in  all 
cities  where  newspapers  are  published 
will  offer  the  strongest  influence  ever 
developed  to  increase  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,”  the  presentation  states. 

Thus  the  new  four-fold  plan  of 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Press  Pictures  Have  Come 
Far  In  Half  A  Century 


Jack  Price 


dates  when  others  followed,  but  as 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  they 
were: 

Underwood  &  Underwood  was  the 
first  large  concern  to  enter  the  field. 
They  were  already  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  business,  specializing  in 
stereoptican  views.  Under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Charles  Abbott  this  firm 
entered  the  news  picture  business 
about  1901.  They  rose  to  prominence 
and  employed  a  large  camera  staff. 
In  1904  Arthur  Brown,  then  a  camera¬ 
man  on  the  New  York  Journal, 
oi>ened  a  syndicate  in  partnership 
with  his  brother  Charles.  Brown 
Brothers  are  still  in  business  and 
through  good  management  and  care¬ 
ful  planning,  own  one  of  the  greatest 
tion — the  first  woman  newspaper  picture  morgues  in  the  country.  Bain 
photographer,  Frances  Benjamin  would  have  had  the  best  of  morgues, 
Johnson.  But  although  Miss  John-  if  he  had  not  suffered  misfortunes 
From  a  technical  standpoint  little  son  was  on  the  scene  when  the  trag-  through  two  fires  which  depleted  his 
progress  in  camera  development  was  edy  occurred  and  had  her  camera  collection  of  old  photos, 
made  until  about  1910.  Although  the  with  her,  she  did  not  get  the  picture.  Specialiiation  Needed 

engraving  problem  had  been  solved,  Bain,  who  felt  sure  in  New  York  Leyick,  also  on  the  Journal, 

the  cost  of  picture  reproduction  was  that  he  had  the  story  covered,  was  jgf^  about  1905  to  start  his  picture 
still  high  and  papers  used  half-  informed  by  Miss  Johnson  that  she  cyndicate  Earlv  in  the  eame  T.evipk 
tone,  sparingly.  was  so  unnerved  at  the  sight  that  SS  the  necessitr  of  ”^cSa- 

Bain  thn  Syndicaf*  Pionnnr  she  just  sat  down  and  cried.  His  tion,  and  looked  seaward.  Although 
When  President  Harrison  was  in-  ®  proud  adornment,  was  covered  the  average  run  of  news 

augurated  in  1888  among  the  repor-  badly  out  of  shape  at  this  assignments  he  made  boat  and  yacht 

ters  covering  the  event  was  George  set-back.  photos  his  specialty.  His  business 

Grantham  Bain.  This  young  man.  Training  a  Staff  from  Scratch  has  passed  on  to  his  brother  and  sons 

who  in  that  year  became  Washington  It  should  be  said  of  Miss  Johnson  who  are  maintaining  his  traditions, 

bureau  manager  of  the  old  United  that  although  she  muffed  the  McKin-  About  1907  Paul  Thompson,  then 
Press,  was  a  camera  enthusiast.  He  ley  assignment,  she  had  a  grand  coup  editor  of  the  Illustrated  Sporting 
had  learned,  while  a  student  at  St.  at  Dewey’s  arrival  in  Naples.  Ad-  News,  opened  Paul  Thompson  Photos. 


Eastman's  Film  Perfected  in  1888 . . .  Bain's  Syn- 
J  dicate,  1895  . .  .  Public  Appetite  for  News 
Photos  Has  Paced  Available  Supply 

By  JACK  PRICE 

PICTURES  are  one  of  the  earliest  popularity  of  the  newpaper  war 
artistic  achievements  of  man.  The  photos  showed  definitely  that  pho- 
Egyptians,  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro-  ^graphy  was  no  longer  a  “craze.” 
mans  had  meth¬ 
ods  of  present¬ 
ing  news  in 
picture  form 
centuries  before 
photography  was 
invented  in  1830. 

But  from  1830 
und  1888  pho¬ 
tographers  were 
almo^  in  a  class 
with  magicians. 

In  a  sense  they 
did  perform 
magic.  And  they 
worked  hard. 


Owing  the  Civil  War  photo^aphers  Louig  University,  to  sensitize  plates  miral  Dewey  did  not  favor  the  news  Paul,  who  is  well  known  in  the  pro- 
camed  their  own  tents,  in  which  mey  operate  a  camera.  Mr.  Bain  now  camera.  Knowing  this  idiosyncrasy,  fession,  specialized  in  sports  and  so- 
loaded  their  plates  and  j^eparM  tells  how  he  had  to  wait  for  Sun-  Miss  Johnson  fortified  herself  with  ciety,  and  although  he  was  considered 

emulsions,  often^  under  shot  and  shell,  a^d  holidays  to  use  the  camera  a  letter  from  Vice-President  Roose-  an  expert,  never  actually  took  a  pic- 

even  as  today  in  China.  They  used  ^vhich  was  owned  by  the  school.  His  velt.  ture.  His  judgment  in  making  deci- 

the  wet- plate  process,  the  developing  ^as  of  such  excellent  charac-  Getting  through  the  military  red-  sions  about  coverage  of  a  story  was 

and  printing  of  which  was  really  a  ^gj.  jjg  ^gg  asked  by  the  Rev.  tape,  Miss  Johnson  finally  tackled  the  unsurpassed.  This  business  has 

scientific  feat.  Of  the  many  pictures  James  H.  Lee  (father  of  Ivy  Lee),  to  Admiral  and  made  many  pictures  of  passed  out  of  existence.  His  morgue, 
then  made  a  small  percentage  was  tQyj.  Holy  Land  and  make  pictures  him.  They  were  exclusive,  and  after  which  contains  more  society  pictures 
published.  The  photo-engraving  prob-  for  a  book  which  the  minister  planned  covering  the  ceremonies,  she  rushed  than  most  others,  was  broken  up  and 
lem  was  not  solved  for  newspapers  jq  write.  home.  Bain  had  the  scoop  this  time —  the  bulk  is  now  owned  by  the  Euro- 

until  1897.  f892  Bain  went  with  Rev.  Mr.  one  which  was  important  in  the  fu- 

The  first  real  advance  in  camera  Lee,  taking  along  20  cases  of  8  x  10  ture  of  pictorial  journalism. 

:echnique  came  with  the  invention  of  Cramer  plates,  chemicals  and  a  port-  thing  which  Bain  established 

•Jie  dry  plate  and,  later,  the  coated  able  dark  room.  After  he  returned  ^gs  a  formula  for  training  a  young  .  major  emerpnse  was  in- 

film.  In  this  progress  the  late  George  he  decided  that  there  was  a  growing  photographer.  It  had  been  his  theory  News  Photos,  which,  un- 

Eastman  played  a  major  part.  Before  picture  interest  in  newspapers  out-  ggod  cameramen  should  know  direction  of  Edgar  B.  Hatrick, 

his  Kodak  was  developed  practically  side  of  New  York  and  European  cities  everything  about  the  craft,  includ-  about  1909.  Its  staff  outnum- 

every  camera  had  to  be  supported  on  and  he  opened  his  own  free  lance  j^g  chemistry  used  and  the  con-  competitors  almost  three  to  one 

a  tripod.  Eastman  started  manufac-  bureau.  Mr.  Bain  said  recently  that  gtruction  of  cameras,  that  every  coverage  included  the  vast  ter- 

uring  dry  plates  and  films,  but  early  he  had  to  send  a  story  with  every  gfudent  of  the  profession  should  be  ^**°*’y  Hearst  newspapers.  Curi- 

discovered  that  he  needed  a  camera,  picture.  a  thorough  workman  and  that  his  market  exj^nded  as  the 


pean  Photo  Service. 

INP  Was  First 

The  first  major  enterprise  was  In¬ 


shutter  and  spool  to  introduce  his 
dims  for  popular  consumption. 

Eastman  Starts  a  "Craza'* 

In  1888  he  manufactured  a  small 


national,  increased  wages  added  zest 
to  the  camera  job. 

International  News  Photos  has 
turned  out  many  master  craftsmen. 
Many  have  remained  with  the  con- 


The  Bam  News  Picture  ^rvice  gducation  should  include  the  art  of  Competition  became 

however,  did  not  function  until  about  developing  and  printing.  He  started  standards  were 

1895.  He  spent  much  time  in  col-  his  young  man  as  an  apprentice  in  formed  With  the  entry  of  the  Inter 

...  .................  „  ^  morgue  When  the  dark  room,  then  assigned  him  as  ""  ^ 

Dox  which  would  expose  a  picture  McKinley  was^  elected  Pres-  gjj  assistant  to  staff  photographer, 

about  2(4  inches  in  diameter.  The  ident.  Bam  was  permitted  to  travel  slowly  the  apprentice  was  advanced 
■Jouble  with  this  outfit  was  that  the  hmi  and  take  p^ictures.  He  per-  according  to  his  merits  to  staff  pho- 

whole  box,  including  the  film,  had  to  suaded  Secretary  Cortelyou  that  a  tographer.  ricino  tn  ovoontivo  nr,  to  tv. 

be  sent  to  the  factory  for  developing  "^^s  camera  was  necessary  for  ac-  Among  the  many  Mr.  Bain  has  executive  posts.  The 

and  reloading.  Even  with  these  diffi-  curately  recording  history.  trained,  are  a  number  of  well-known  first  photographer-m-charge  was  An- 

culties  pictures  caught  the  public  His  next  important  assignment  was  craftsmen.  They  include  Charles  sel  Wallace,  later  replaced  by  Gene 

fancy,  and  became  a  “craze.”  9“®®"  Victoria  s  Jubilee.  On  both  Steffens,  James  Suydam,  George  1?  ProbaWy  one  of  the 

The  turn  of  the  century  was  one  o®  McKinley  and  Victona  storms  ^adel,  William  Fox,  Charles  Dupree,  ace  "len  of  all  time.  At  pre^nt  Harry 

■inm  when  a  suiolv  of  alent  aw^  folding  Kodak  He  g^j  the  writer.  A  man  who  served  <^ommand,  with  Caveo 

ZlertmolemeSl  fm  ffieir  ^rade  and  chemicals,  ^^h  Bain  and  one  who  was  consid-  oP^atmg  th^e  assignment  desk 

t^  ^an\sh  American  negatives  were  printed  by  con-  g^gd  the  master  trainer,  is  Henry  F.  ?nd  m  charge  of  the  staff.  Pete  Stone 

broke  there  we?^  sev^rll  SceS  ®nlargers  were  not  available  Rgegg.  Leaving  the  New  York  Herald  .b^^ness  manager.  International 

XtLraohers Tonmnr  a  change  reputation  as  a  to  join  Bain,  Raess  also  taught  chem-  "?f.>'’tams  bureaus  in  all  the  major 

fo  d°Slay  fLir  Sification^  cameraman  and  reporter  jgtry  at  a  local  school.  He  was  es-  fl'fl 

j  quaimcaiions.  me  gprggd,  and  when  he  returned  to  New  ogciallv  well  Qualified  for  his  task 

men  who  made  news  pictorial  history  York  he  was  ready  to  serve  pictures  P®®*^**^  '^®^^  qualitied  lor  liis  task 

for  ^LLS'^WceLy-^’'j  ^^C  ^^“Sck^  on  a  contract  basis.  Worked  Out  Price  System 

Hemrnet,  for  the  Hearst  publications;  .  A  problem  which  Bain  worked  out 


which  works  in  conjunction  with  the 
Hearst  newspapers. 

Improved  Cameras  Arrive 

There  were  two  notable  changes  in 


She  Sot  Down  and  Cried 

snd  Hugh  O’Neil,  who  also  worked  Although  Bain  had  no  staff  camera-  fgj.  himself,  and  one  which  opened  ^be  types  of  cameras  used  between 
for  Hearst.  The  New  York  World  sent  man  of  his  own  when  the  Spanish  the  way  for  other  syndicates,  was  1902  and  1910.  The  most  popular 
a  man  named  Taylor,  who  did  some  American  War  broke  he  obtained  pic-  the  cost  of  pictures.  From  the  start,  newspaper  camera  was  the  5  x  7 
excellent  work.  lures  from  war  correspondents  who  Rain  set  a  price  of  $5  for  an  ordinary  Graflex.  It  was  bulky  and  heavy,  but 

Before  the  war  started,  there  had  were  free-lancing.  Business  improved  ^g^g  picture,  and  his  prices  rose  ac-  *1  was  a  decided  improvement  over 
been  some  progressive  steps  in  camera  rapidly.  He  needed  help  and  while  cording  to  the  value  of  the  story.  He  Ibe  old  reflex.  A  photographer  gen- 
manufacture.  O’Neil  covered  the  as-  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  find  also  worked  out  a  cost  system  for  erally  covered  an  assignment  with  an 
signment  with  two  cameras.  One  young  men  anxious  to  operate  a  syndication  and  photos  on  contracts,  extra  magazine  loaded  with  12  plates 
*as  an  Eastman  Kodak  and  the  other  camera  ordinary  photographers  were  Other  syndicates  started  shortly  — uo  light  burden. 

*as  a  6(4  x  8(4  reflex,  using  two-  useless.  Pictures  had  to  be  alive,  afterward  and  a  new  competitive  mar-  Even  the  method  of  making  flash¬ 
sided  plate  holders.  Incidentally  newsy.  Many  men  understood  por-  j^gt  ^gs  opened.  As  the  syndicates  lights  did  not  vary  much  from  the 

O’Neil  was  arrested  in  Cuba  as  a  spy,  traiture  and  commercial  work,  but  grgw  in  nuijiber  so  did  free-lancers  technique  of  setting  off  the  pow- 

after  he  was  sent  to  a  camp  prison  few  had  news  sense.  After  survey-  and  newspaper  staffs.  The  first  to  ^er  with  a  match;  the  improvement 
it  was  learned  that  the  Cuban  Army  ing  the  field,  Bain  decided  to  train  his  open  after  Bain  was  J.  C.  Hemme‘,  consisted  in  changing  from  matches 

officers  were  suspicious  of  his  large  own  staff,  starting  from  scratch.  who  photographed  the  Spanish-  b)  percussion  caps  Flash  lamps  were 

oamera.  When  President  McKinley  was  as-  American  War  and  later  travelled  to  uiade  smaller,  too. 

That  war  was  the  real  beginning  sassinated  at  Buffalo,  Bain  had  a  Africa  with  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  "Hi®  Russo-Japanese  War  was  ably 

of  newspaper  photography.  Public  camera  correspondent  at  the  Exposi-  records  are  uncertain  as  to  the  exact  (Continued  on  page  37) 
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Huge  Gain  In  Use  of  Pictures 
Shown  In  Survey  of  Dailies 


PiCTI  HE  PaCE> 
19.?1 

Ch.l.I.en  .  5.1 

Alum  ils  .  3.2 

Sfn.tific  or  mechanical  ..  3.4 

Sf..  Its  .  2.5 

L.%  1.2 

F  shions  .  1.7 

S  -enery  or  travel . 1 

St  ciety . 8 

llistirical  . 7 


SATISFYING  the  American  public’s  i 

taste  for  pictorial  treatment  of  news, 
the  daily  press  has  increased  its  use 
of  pictures  40.8% 
since  1931,  a 
study  of  30  met- 
ropolitan  news- 
papers  reveals. 

The  survey,  f  fH 

recently  com- 
pleted  by  Jack  &  "V~ 

M.  Willem,  re-  W 

search  director  in  thP'  ^ 

the  Chicago  office 
of  Stack  -  Goble 

ing  Agency,  in-  - 

dicates  the  av-  Willem 

erage  number  of 

pictures  per  daily  issue  has  increased 
from  23  to  33,  with  the  weekly  aver¬ 
age  per  paper  increasing  from  139  to 
196,  not  including  Sunday  issues.  The 
list  of  newspapers  surveyed  did  not 
include  tabloid  picture  papers. 

More  newspapers  are  featuring  full 
pages  of  pictures  than  formerly,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Willem’s  study,  which 
he  has  correlated  with  a  similar  sur¬ 
vey  made  in  1931.  However,  the  av¬ 
erage  ntimber  of  pictures  on  a  given 
picture  page  has  decreased  from  10.8 
to  9,  as  size  of  pictures  has  increased. 
The  number  of  feature  pictures  has 
doubled,  while  straight  pictures  of 
“persons  in  the  news”  have  de¬ 
creased. 

More  Women's  Photos 

Percentage  of  local  pictures  has 
jumped  from  58  to  62%.  There  has 
been  a  decline  in  the  number  of  pic¬ 
tures  showing  men  only,  in  favor  of 
photographs  showing  women  only,  or 
both  men  and  women.  Group  pictures 
have  increased  slightly,  but  photo¬ 
graphs  of  one  person  only  represent 
61%  of  all  pictures  of  people  in  news¬ 
papers  studied. 

Newspapers  with  circulations  from 
.30,000  to  more  than  800,000  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  survey  by  Mr.  Willem, 
who  has  endeavored  to  do  in  detail 
for  news  picture  editors  what  Dr. 
George  Gallup  has  undertaken  in  his 
reader  interest  surveys  of  the  entire 
newspaper.  Fourteen  of  the  dailies 
included  in  the  survey  are  morning 
papers,  16  evening.  Issues  used  for 
comparative  purposes,  included  papers 
published  Nov.  30  through  Dec.  5, 
1931,  and  the  same  papers  for  Nov.  29 
through  Dec.  4,  1937. 

Growing  importance  of  news  pic¬ 
tures  is  evident.  Improvements  in 
making  photo  engravings  for  news¬ 
papers,  such  as  75-line  screen  cuts, 
have  added  to  the  value  of  photo¬ 
graphic  reproduction. 

Comments  on  Trends 

Commenting  upon  current  trends  in 
newspaper  photographic  art,  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  figures  derived  from  his  re¬ 
cent  survey,  Mr.  Willem  declared: 

“Reader  interest  figures  indicate  the 
daily  press  would  do  well  to  adopt  a 
pictorial  policy  apart  from  the  estab¬ 
lished  obligation  of  the  press  to  be 


Public's  Tastes  Charted  .  .  .  Use  of  Cuts  In-  both  the^^^-o^p^per^a^d’on”^^^ 

1  a  rs  i  nrk  i  i  t  »  i  •  pages  were  local  in  character.  The 

creased  40%  Since  1931,  Study  oi  Metropolitan  1937  figures  show  that  today  s  pictun 

editors  are  putting  more  local  picture 

Papers  Reveals  .  .  .  Local  Photos  Jumped  4%  mn-of-paper,  and  using  th. 

*  »  X  picture  pages  for  national  and  inter. 

national  pictures: 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG  rcsoepape.  P.cr.«P. 

1931  1937  1931  193: 

:imely  in  its  treatment  of  events.”  interest  in  local  pictures,  according  to  Local  .  58.1%  62.1%  52.0%  33.9' 

From  the  standpoint  of  reader  in-  the  survey.  For  this  reason  the  trend  —  ■”  9  37.9  48.0  66.1 


timely  in  its  treatment  of  events.”  interest  in  local  pictures,  according  to  Local  .  58.1%  62.1%  52.0%  33.9' 

From  the  standpoint  of  reader  in-  the  survey.  For  this  reason  the  trend  —  ■”  9  37.9  48.0  66.1 

terest,  he  believes  there  are  far  too  toward  more  local  pictures  seems  out  r\  •  u  r  ■  *  c 
many  pictures  of  persons  in  the  news,  of  line,  he  stated.  Following  is  '.he  • 


personalities  and  sports.  There  could  comparison: 
be  more  pictures  of  children  (favorite 
of  women  readers),  of  animals,  of 
places  or  objects  in  the  news  (favorite  | 

of  men  readers),  and  of  things  scien-  Xaiimiai  . 

tific  or  mechanical,  as  well  as  scenic 

and  travel  photographs.  The  trend  to  more  pictures 

“For  example,”  he  said,  “in  1931,  39  is  justified  by  reader  interest 
pictures  in  every  100  were  pictures  of 
I>ersons  in  the  news.  On  the  basis  of 

comparative  reader  interest,  only  8  . 

pictures  in  100  should  be  devoted  to  Itoth  me  n  ami  vVonieii 
pictures  falling  in  this  classification. 

With  the  number  of  pictures  of  per- 

sons  ill  the  news  far  in  excess  of  .  j  .  j 


ing  men  only  is  as  pronoimced  on  pic  i 


1931 

1937 

Composite 

Men 

58.1 

62.1 

46.5 

47 

41.9 

.17.9 

53.5 

53 

showing 

women 

only  or  both 

men  , 

.VCTI 

AL 

Reader  Interest 

1931 

1937 

Composite 

Men 

59.3 

51.6 

29 

34 

31.7 

35.6 

.13 

29 

9.0 

12.8 

18 

36 

wiin  me  iiumoei  oi  piciuies  oi  pei  - 

sons  111  the  news  far  in  excess  of  ,  ,  .  ,  .  .  .  . 

reader  interest,  the  trend  away  from  trend  toward  more  group  pictures  of  persons  is  likewise  co:>inmc. 

pictures  of  this  classification,  as  indi-  ^  ^  o  i  .  .  .  . 

cated  in  the  1937  study,  is  a  trend  in  ,931  "‘^*‘‘1937 

the  right  direction.”  Imlividual  .  67.0  6I.2  43..5  40  47 

...  .j..  ...  .  j  Croup  .  J3.0  38.8  36.5  60  53 


Picture  Editors  Follow  Trend 

Mr.  Willem  paid  tribute  to  the  un¬ 
canny  ability  of  newspaper  picture 
editors  to  sense  public  taste  in  such 
matters  in  that  they  have  recently 
followed  the  trend  in  what  readers 
like,  although  there  have  been  no 
previous  studies  to  indicate  which  way 
the  picture  editor  should  go. 

For  purposes  of  clarifying  his  com¬ 
pilations  on  various  classifications  of 
news  pictures,  Mr.  Willem  explained 
to  Editor  &  Publisher,  that  all  pictures 
of  persons  directly  concerned  with  the 
news  of  the  day,  whether  studio  posed 
or  not,  are  considered  photographs  of 
“persons  in  the  news.” 

“A  picture,  for  instance,  of  Gen. 
Pershing  stepping  off  the  20th  Century 
Limited  in  a  Chicago  station,  printed 
in  a  Chicago  paper  can  be  construed 
as  a  picture  of  the  ‘persons  in  the 
news’  type,”  he  said.  “But,  strictly 
speaking,  den.  Pershing  in  this  case  is 
just  an  outstanding  personality,  pho¬ 
tographed  because  of  his  promi¬ 
nence. 

Likewise,  pictures  of  movie  stars, 
printed  because  the  movie  star  is 
such,  are  classed  as  pictures  of  the 
■personality’  type.” 

Reader  Interest  Compared 

Kie  following  table  compares  1931 
and  1937  proportioning  of  pictures 
with  desired  proportions  as  indicated 
by  reader  interest.  Reader  interest 
figures  are  given  for  men  and  women 
readers,  as  well  as  in  composite.  They 
are: 

Interest  in  pictures  of  national  or 
international  character  is  greater  than 


Type 

Persons  in  the  news 


The  ideal  size  of  picture,  judging  from  reader  interest,  is  two  columns 
Here  again  the  current  trend  is  justified  by  reader  interest  indications  as 
follow: 

*AcTrAL  Reader  Interest  Indication 


1931 

1937 

Composite 

Men 

Womtr 

42.3 

39.9 

18 

16 

20 

39.7 

32.5 

28 

23 

33 

14.1 

20.3 

27 

29 

25 

3.9 

7.3 

27 

32 

22 

1  column  .  42.3 

2  column  .  39.7 

3  column  .  14.1 

4  or  more  .  3.9 

*  Half-column  pictures  excluded. 


Including  half-column  cuts,  the  trend  to  larger  pictures  is  more  clearly 
indicated  by  the  following  table: 


Size  Picture 

1931 

1937 

Size  Picture 

1931 

(Ine-half  column  . . . . 

_ 21.7% 

22.9% 

Three  column  . 

_  10  7 

One  column  . 

....  33.3 

30.7 

Four  cols,  or  more  . . . . 

_  2.9 

Two  column  . 

_ 31.4 

25.0 

Details  on  increased  number  of  pictures  are  as  follows: 


\\*eekly  average  per  |>a|H.'r 
Ihiily  average  per  pjiper  .. 


Regular  Run 

Picture  Pages 

1931 

1937 

1931 

1937 

1931 

3,590 

5,224 

581  — 

648 

4,171 

120 

174 

64.5 

54.0 

139 

20 

29 

10.8 

9.0 

23 

**  Nine  of  the  thirty  pai>ers  published  a  daily  picture  page  in  1931;  twelve  in  1937. 

Facet  in  Newt  Declined  ture  pages  as  through  the  j 

Although  there  has  been  a  decline 


in  the  number  of  straight  pictures  of 
persons  in  the  news,  pictures  of  this 
classification  still  lead  all  others,  as 
indicated  by  a  previous  table,  which 
compared  1931  and  1937  proportioning 
of  pictures  with  desired  proportions  as 
evidenced  by  reader  interest. 

The  trend  away  from  pictures  of 
persons  in  the  news  is  even  more  pro¬ 
nounced  on  picture  pages,  as  indi¬ 
cated: 

Picture  Pages 


Classification 

1931 

1937 

Persons  in  the  news  . 

44.7% 

28.1% 

Features  . 

12.9 

16.5 

Places  or  objects  in  news. . 

14.1 

15.2 

Personalities  . 

9.1 

14.2 

ture  pages  as  through  the  run-of- 
paper: 

Run  of  Paper  1’icture  Pams 
1931  1937  1  931  1937 

•Men  only  ...  59.3%  51.6%  48.5%  42.15 

Women  .  31.7  35.6  30.9  32.1 

Both  .  9.0  1  2.8  20.6  25.8 

Group  photographs  of  persons  are 
definitely  on  the  increase  in  both  run- 
of-paper  and  picture  pages: 

Run  of  Paper  Picture  Pack 
1931  1937  1931  1937 

Indiviilual  ...  67.0%  61.2%  50.4%  38.0% 

Croup  .  33.0  38.8  49.6  62.0 

Trend  ta  Larger  Cut 

The  trend  toward  larger  pictures  is 
most  pronounced  on  picture  pages: 


Reader  Interest  Indication 


l-‘■K  . 

Historical 


1931 

1937 

Composite 

Men 

Women 

39.0 

30.0 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

12.0 

16.6 

5.5 

5.0 

6.0 

17.0 

15.4 

5.0 

8.0 

2.0 

5.0 

10.0 

8.5 

9.0 

8.0 

11.0 

9.7 

6.5 

4.0 

9.0 

4.0 

5.2 

10.0 

11.0 

9.0 

4.0 

3.6 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

1.5 

2.9 

5.0 

3.0 

7.0 

1.0 

2.7 

8.5 

10.0 

7.0 

2.0 

1.7 

9.5 

11.0 

8.0 

1.2 

1.1 

5.5 

4.0 

7.0 

.7 

.9 

8.0 

7.0 

9.0 

1.5 

.2 

10.0 

10.0 

10  0 

Run  op  Paper 

Picture.  PagM 

1931 

1937 

1931 

1937 

col . 

.  21.7% 

22.9% 

I  col . . 

.  33.3 

30.7 

30.6% 

5.6% 

2  col . 

.  31.4 

25.0 

35.3 

36.6 

3  col . 

.  10.7 

15.7 

29.0 

33.8 

4  or  more  . . 

.  2.*< 

5.7 

5.1 

24.0 

Mr.  Willem  told  Editor  &  Publishes 
he  first  became  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  while  studying  for  his  Master's 
Degree  at  Northwestern  University  in 
(Continued  on  ymge  42) 


imm 


Pams 

1937 

38.0^; 

62.0 


Carl  Linde  of  the  Chicago  Associated  Press  staff  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fighting  when  he  took  this 
graphic  picture  of  police  bludgeoning  strikers  near  the  Republic  Steel  plant  last  Memorial  Day. 


i 


This  unusual,  unretouched  photograph  of  the  comer  of  Forty-third  street  and  Broadway  at  Times 
Square  during  a  snowstorm  won  third  prize  for  Ernest  Sisto  of  Times  Wide  World,  New  York. 

TRAGIC  SPLENDOR  Fifth  Prize 


10 

TIMES  SQUARE 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

.  Third  Prize 


/ 


rIfOR  FEBRUARY  1  9,  1  9  3  8  11 


The  black  shadows  of  marching  American  Legionnaires  os  they  paraded  up  Fifth  avenue  during  their  annual  conven¬ 
tion  last  fall  captured  the  eye  of  Arthur  Basse  of  International  News  Photos,  and  this  picture  of  the  scene  won  him 
fourth  prize  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  contest.  If  the  page  is  turned  to  the  left  the  original  camera  angle  will  be  seen. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHERjFO 


HONORABLE  MENTION 


Photo  Contest  H 


TAMANNY  HALL,  ELECTION  NIGHT.  No  words  could  tell  better  COLLAPSE.  Miss  Anita  Lizana  being  carried  from  court  after  win- 
the  defeat  of  Tammany  Nov.  2.  By  Jack  Harris,  New  York  AP  staff.  ning  tennis  title.  By  Samuel  Falk,  Times  Wide  World. 


LIDS.  The  parked  toppers  of  President  Roosevelt  and  his  secre¬ 
tariat  were  spied  and  photographed  by  Timothy  Elkins  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  AP  staff  during  the  President's  inauguration  last  January. 


SPIES.  Rudolfo  Brandt  of  Acme  Newspictures  took  this  dramatic 
picture  in  Shanghai  showing  a  Chinese  officer,  spotlighted  in  the 
afternoon  sun,  just  after  he  had  executed  several  Chinese  spies. 


SIT-DOWN  STRIKERS  EJECTED.  Taken  by  Jesse  Hartman,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  photo  shows  Hershey  striker  being  driven  out. 


SCHOOL'S  OVER.  Tragic  picture  of  New  London  (Tex.)  school 
disaster  taken  by  James  Laughead  of  Dallas  AP  staff. 


F0RFEBRUARY1  9,  1938  13 

HONORABLE  MENTION  .  •  .  •  Photo  Contest 


GEORGE  BRENT  WONT  LOOK  UP.  Scene  in  courtroom  during 
Brent's  annulment  suit  taken  by  Irvin  Forbes  of  the  Los  Angeles 

Examiner. 


BASEBAWL.  Joe  Cronin  protests,  the  umpire  listens,  caught  by 
William  Jones,  Boston  American  and  International  News  Photos. 


AUTO  RACER  CRACKS  UP.  Spectacular  race  track  photograph 
made  by  Kenneth  Rogers  of  Atlanta  Constitution.  The  badly  in¬ 
jured  race  driver  recovered. 


thanks  FROM  FORGOTTEN  MEN.  A  Thanksgiving  Day  shot  of 
a  Bowery  mission  by  John  Lindsay  of  the  New  York  AP  staff. 


Michelson  Says  Press 
"Twisted"  Roper  Meet 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  15 — Edi¬ 
torial  spokesman  for  the  White  House, 
Charles  Michelson,  has  voiced  a  be¬ 
lief  that  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
conference  of  “little  business”  gave 
the  nation  an  inaccurate  picture  of 
the  Rop)er  conference  here. 

But  Michelson,  writing  in  his 
weekly  release,  “Dispelling  the  Fog,” 
was  not  critical  of  the  press.  “It  all 
depends,  in  estimating  these  things, 
on  the  point  of  view  of  the  function 
of  the  daily  newspaper,”  he  wrote. 

“Unfortunately,  the  newspapers  in 
their  reports  of  the  gathering  empha¬ 
sized  the  picturesque  and  the  incon¬ 
gruous  incidents,  and  so  the  country 
possibly  got  a  very  twisted  idea  of  the 
deliberations  of  this  business  group.  I 
cannot  really  complain  because  the 
members  of  my  craft  followed  this 
procedure.  A  newspaper  reporter  in¬ 
variably  writes  with  headlines  in  view, 
and  there  is  more  excitement  in  the 
suppression  of  a  disturber  than  in  the 
straight  recording  of  ordinary  pro¬ 
ceedings.  This  circumstance  may  be 
regrettable,  but  it  is  quite  under¬ 
standable.” 

DROPS  FCC  REQUESTS 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  16 — Appli¬ 
cations  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times 
for  permits  to  construct  a  new  special 
broadcast  station  and  two  booster  sta¬ 
tions,  to  use  1570  kilocycles  with 
Dower  of  250  watts,  unlimited  time, 
have  been  dismissed  by  the  FCC  at 
the  request  of  the  applicant. 


NEW  TYPE  DRESS 

With  its  issue  of  Feb.  7  the  Rutland 
(Vt.)  Herald  changed  its  typograph¬ 
ical  dress.  New  headline  types  are 
Mergenthaler  Granjon  and  Ludlow 
Garamond.  News  typ>e  is  Mergen¬ 
thaler  Excelsior  No.  1.  With  the 
change  in  fonts  the  newspaper  also 
added  two  new  Linotype  machines. 

Hits  "Stuffed  Shirts" 
in  Press  Controversy 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  15 — The 
issue  of  oral  vs.  written  queries  at 
Presidential  press  conferences  waxed 
warm  in  the  Capital  this  week,  high- 
pointed  by  a  letter  from  James  L. 
Wright,  correspondent  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  to  Stephen  T.  Early, 
White  House  press  secretary,  in  which 
Wright,  speaking  for  himself  and 
other  reporters,  said: 

“Journalistic  stuffed  .shirts  with 
fallen  arches  or  such  pronounced 
laziness  that  they  cannot  walk  to  the 
White  House  are  trying  to  abolish 
our  press  conferences.  I  do  hope 
they  will  not  succeed.” 

TTie  correspondent  asserted  the 
drive  for  substitution  of  written  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  for  oral  examina¬ 
tion  is  sponsored  by  three  columnists, 
none  of  which  has  attended  any  re¬ 
cent  conference  to  his  knowledge. 
Wright  added  that  “as  a  Republican 
on  a  Republican  paper  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  con¬ 
ferences  as  now  conducted  are  the 
most  satisfactory  we  have  ever  had. 
If  he  (Roosevelt)  gets  away  with 
propaganda  then  I  am  too  dumb  to 
be  a  Washington  correspondent.” 
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Inlanders  Approve  Ad  Bureau 
Program  to  Increase  Linage 


Publishers  Optimistic  at  Chicago  Convention  . . . 
Reducing  Costs  Is  Principal  Problem  . . .  Chap¬ 
man  Named  President,  O'Brien  Board  Chairman 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher^ 
CHICAGO,  Feb.  16 — Recognizing  need 
for  immediate  action,  members  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  at 
the  54th  annual  meeting  here  this 
week,  endorsed  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  ANPA’s  expansion  program  to 
secure  for  newspapers  added  national 
advertising  linage.  More  than  200  In¬ 
landers  attended  the  convention. 

Of  equal  concern  to  publishers  were 
ways  of  meeting  increased  operating 
costs  in  face  of  the  current  recession 
which  is  beginning  to  cast  its  blight  on 
local  advertising  as  well  as  national. 
Most  Inland  dailies,  however,  had  al¬ 
ready  raised  subscription  prices  and 
introduced  advertising  rate  increases 
prior  to  this  year.  The  principal  prob¬ 
lem  now  confronting  them  is  to  re¬ 
duce  operating  expenses  in  line  with 
curtailed  advertising  volume,  it  was 
pointed  out. 

Sentiment  expressed  both  in  con¬ 
vention  speeches  and  informally 
among  those  in  attendance  was  gen¬ 
erally  optimistic,  however,  with  pub¬ 
lishers  evincing  keen  interest  in  new 
ideas  for  creating  additional  linage, 
greater  use  of  news  pictures  and  em¬ 
ploye  welfare  plans. 

E.  R.  Chapman  New  fresidant 
E.  R.  Chapman,  general  manager, 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  was  elected 
president  to  succeed  Robert  R. 
O'Brien,  Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Non¬ 
pareil,  who  was  chosen  chairman  of 
the  board.  Tom  H.  Keene,  Elkhart 
(Ind.)  Truth,  was  elected  first  vice- 
president. 

The  board  named  as  members  E.  S. 
Meyers,  Middletown  (O.)  Journal, 
vice-chairman;  and  re-elected  H.  Z. 
Mitchell,  Bemidjt  (Minn.)  Pioneer, 
secretary;  John  L.  Meyer,  association 
secretary-treasurer;  and  William  F. 
Canfield,  deputy  secretary-treasurer. 

Directors  elected  for  three  years: 
F.  E.  Milligan,  Fort  Scott  (Kan.) 
Tribune-Monitor;  Maj.  H.  B.  Bur- 
goyne,  St.  Catharines  (Ont.,  Canada) 
Standard;  and  C.  F.  Karsteadt,  Beloit 
Wis.)  News.  Mr.  O’Brien  was  chosen 
director  for  one  year.  Hold-over  di¬ 
rectors  are:  Mr.  Mitchell,  Philip  D. 
Adler,  Kewanee  (Ill.)  Star-Courier; 
A.  W.  Shipton,  Springfield  Illinois 
State  Journal;  Frank  W.  Rucker,  In¬ 
dependence  (Mo.)  Examiner;  and  Mr. 
Myers.  Middletown  Journal. 

State  Chairmen 
State  chairmen  elected  are: 

Colorado — Earle  Hitch,  Fort  Collins  li.rpiess 
Courier. 

Idaho — E  F.  Mcl  itrmDtt,  Idaho  Falls  Post- 
Register. 

Illinois — I.orinn  ('.  Merwin.  Bhiomington 
I’antagraph. 

Indiana — tlardner  J.  Thomas.  Marion  Chron- 
iele  <5-  Leader-Tribune. 

Kansas — Oscar  Stauffer,  .drhansas  City 
T  raveler. 

Iowa — C  K.  Ralicdeaux,  .Mustaline  Journal 
\’ru’s-Triht<ne. 

Kentucky — Edwin  J.  I’axtun.  Padneah  Snn- 
Detnoerat. 

Michigan  o  ieo.  }{.  Kolliver,  Battle  Creek 
Moon  Journal. 

Minnesota — J.  A.  Callahan,  Mankato  Free 
Press. 

Missouri — L.  M  White,  Mexieo  Ledger. 
Xehraska — Fred  Seaton,  Hastings  Tribune. 
New  York — G.  B.  Williams,  Genera  Times. 
North  Dakota — M.  M.  Opiiegard,  Grand 
Forks  Herald. 


Ohio — E.  .\.  Chappel,  ChiUicothe  Scioto- 
Gazette. 

Okluhamo — H.  H.  Horton,  Okmulgee  Times. 

Ontario.  Canada — W.  J.  Motz,  Kitehener 
Reeord. 

South  Dakota — K.  L.  Owens,  Aberdeen 
.4  meriean-S'  ews. 

Utah-  J.  F.  Fitzpatrick,  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune-Telegram. 

Wisconsin — J.  C.  Sturtevant,  ll’ausaii  Ree- 
ord-Herald. 

Wyoming — .\lfred  G.  Hill,  Cheyenne  State 
Tribune. 


Report  on  Employe  Relation* 

Floyd  J.  Miller,  Royal  Oak  (Mich.) 
Daily  Tribune,  chairman  of  the  Em¬ 
ploye  Relations  Committee,  reported 
Wednesday  on  an  investigation  of  his 
group  into  the  salaries  and  working 
conditions  of  Inland  newspaper  em¬ 
ployes. 

He  stated  salary  is  not  merely  wha‘, 
the  employe  receives  in  his  pay  en¬ 
velope.  but  includes  remuneration  in 
other  forms.  Mr.  Miller  divided  em¬ 
ployer  activities  into  four  groups- 
insurance,  recreation,  financial  and 
miscellaneous — for  the  improvement 
of  working  conditions.  Referring  to 
Inland  papers,  Mr.  Miller  said: 

"The  most  widely  spread  method  ot 
providing  extra  employe  benefits  is 
through  group  insurance.  This  pre¬ 


vails  on  54  of  the  64  reporting  papers. 
Twenty-one  of  these  pay  all  of  the 
premiums,  at  least  up  to  $1,000,  and 
in  a  number  it  is  possible  for  thp 
employe  to  obtain  additional  cover¬ 
age  at  his  own  option  and  expense, 
but  at  the  low  rate  made  possible  by 
the  group  arrangement. 

■'Twenty  papers  carry  health  and 
accident  insurance,  two  paying  the 
entire  premium. 

“One  reports  the  adoption  of  an 
annuity  for  employes,  becoming  ef¬ 
fective  for  women  at  60  and  men  at 
65.  Another  reports  a  pension  plan, 
providing  $35  a  month  for  mechanical 
department  employes  retiring  at  60. 

Bowling  Leagues  Financed 

“Twenty  of  them  finance  either 
inter-office  bowling  leagues  or  news¬ 
paper  teams  to  engage  in  outside  con¬ 
tests.  Nine  do  the  same  with  regard 
to  baseball  and  nine  with  basketball. 
Two  finance  golf  tournaments.  Five 
have  recreational  rooms  of  social  or 
athletic  nature,  or  gymnasiums  avail¬ 
able  for  employes. 

“An  Illinois  paper  owns  and  main¬ 
tains  a  recreation  place  at  a  lake  14 
miles  from  the  city.  It  is  equipped 
with  swimming  and  fishing  docks. 


Newly-elected  officers  of  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  at  annual  Chicago  meeting 
this  week.  Seated,  I.  to  r.:  Tom  H.  Keene,  Elkart  (Ind.)  Truth,  first  vice-president; 
E.  R.  Chapman,  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  president;  and  Robert  R.  O'Brien,  Council  Bluffs 
(la.)  Nonpareil,  retiring  president  and  new  board  chairman.  Standing,  I.  to  r.:  Maj. 
H.  B.  Burgoyne,  St.  Catharines  (Ont.)  Standard;  H.  Z.  Mitchell,  Bemidji  (Minn.) 
Pioneer,  secretary  of  board;  and  E.  S.  Myers,  Middletown  (O.)  Journal,  vice-chairman 

of  board. 


Left  to  right:  H.  R.  Misener,  Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News;  A.  A.  Paddock.  Boulder 
(Colo.)  Camera;  Mrs.  Misener;  and  J.  V.  Bunker.  Greeley  (Colo.)  Tribune-Republican. 


Left  to  right:  J.  Earle  Mavity,  Canton 
(III.)  Ledger;  J.  A.  Keefe,  Anderson  (Ind.j 
Herald;  and  W,  E.  Bradley,  newspape 
representative. 


fireplaces,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  largt 
cabin.  This  is  available  to  employes 
and  their  families  throughout  the 


“It  is  noteworthy  that  16  Inland 
newspapers  report  definite  programs 
for  the  carrying  on  of  a  credit  union 
or  a  loan  fund,  a  savings  fund  or  a 
building  and  loan  organization. 

“Five  members  tell  of  other  sav¬ 
ings  plans  for  employes  which  d( 
not  include  the  idea  of  lending  any 
of  the  money  to  staff  members.  Two 
others  have  directed  the  organization 
of  building  and  loan  associations,  in 
which  employes  may  invest  their  sav¬ 
ings,  and  from  which  they  may  gain 
financial  assistance  for  the  building 
or  purchasing  of  homes. 

“The  picture  as  revealed  by  thL‘ 
report  shows  clearly  the  desire  of  the 
average  newspaper  to  add  materiaBj 
to  the  welfare  and  the  comfort  of  lb 
employes,  and  above  the  terms  of  any 
set  agreement,”  Mr.  Miller  concluded 
Graph*  Compare  Co*t* 

Fred  W.  Schaub,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  Review,  presented  in  graph 
form  cost  comparisons  for  the  pas: 
ten  years  and  1936,  showing  relation 
between  operating  costs  and  net  rev 
enue  for  various  newspaper  dejwrt- 
ments  in  large  and  small  dailies. 

Tom  Keene,  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth 
struck  a  responsive  note  in  his  “Idea 
Hour,”  dealing  with  successful  ideas 
in  getting  business  or  building  local 
prestige.  Scores  of  helpful  hints  were 
highlighted  by  Mr.  Keene,  including 
the  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial  Nevis 
page  announcement,  showing  amount 
of  space  devoted  annually  to  civic 
projects  totaled  963  pages,  valued  at 
$121,366;  a  consumer  survey  beint 
conducted  by  the  Waukegan  (III) 
News-Sun  through  the  parent-teach 
ers  association;  the  selling  of  political 
advertising  in  “bulk  deals”  by  the 
Canton  (Ill.)  Ledger;  employment 
aids  for  graduate  carriers  by  the  Flv 
(Mich.)  Journal;  picture  page  ads  fo 
local  advertisers  by  the  Janesville 
(Wis.)  Gazette;  and  Mr.  Keene’s  plr^ 
of  sending  free  copies  of  the  paper : 
hospital  patients,  wishing  them  speeti; 
recovery. 

Further  evidence  of  publisher  cm 
fidence  in  the  future  was  the  intcrei 
shown  in  a  talk,  illustrated  by  stero 
optican  slides,  on  planning  newspape 
buildings,  by  Walter  O.  Kruse,  Dav 
enport,  la.,  newspaper  architect. 

Hutekin*  Hit*  JournalUm  Schoeli 

Speaking  at  today’s  luncheon  se? 
sion.  Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  pres: 
dent.  University  of  Chicago,  took  issu 
with  the  integration  program  alread 
under  way  between  Inland  dailies  an 
schools  of  journalism,  when  he  bluntl) 
declared: 

“What  education  cannot  do  is 
prepare  men  and  women  for  specif 
jobs,  all  it  can  hope  to  do  is  to  trai' 
their  minds  so  that  they  can  adju-'' 
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Lwriselves  to  any  job.  So  the  shad- 
\fgt  educational  ventures  under  re- 
auspices  are  schools  of  jour- 
alism.  They  exist  in  defiance  of  the 
^ous  fact  that  the  best  preparation 
jr  journalism  is  a  good  education, 
jgumalism  itself  can  be  learned,  if  at 
dl,  only  by  being  a  journalist. 

“If  the  years  of  a  man’s  life  are 
Iree  score  and  ten,  and  if  the  college 
i  to  have  only  four  of  them,  we 
Aould,  I  think,  make  those  years 
esont  by  trying  to  do  in  them  some- 
tUng  that  only  we  can  do.  Hence 
iiracter,  personality,  charm,  voca- 
Bonal  and  matrimonial  preparation, 
ad  journalism,  valuable  as  they  are, 
b  not  seem  to  me  the  first  responsi- 
Idity  of  our  institutions.  The  first 
laponsibility  of  the  college  is  to  help 
•he  student  to  understand  the  tradi- 
aonal  wisdom  of  the  race.  A  college 
diich  fails  to  do  this  fails,  though  it 
has  the  best  teams  and  best  social 
life,  though  it  places  more  of  its 
students  in  jobs  than  any  other  and 
publishes  the  largest  catalogue  in  the 
country.” 

Edward  Anthony,  Crowell  Publish- 
ag  Company  Press  Service  director, 
who  recently  completed  a  study  of 
various  consumers’  movement,  con¬ 
cluded  today’s  session  with  an  appeal 
newspapers  to  cooperate  in  the 
current  campaign  to  re-sell  consum- 


relations,  reviewed  broadcasting  de¬ 
velopments.  He  declared  facsimile 
printing  offers  no  direct  threat  to 
newspaper  publishing  at  the  present 
time.  He  asserted  the  newspaper  re¬ 
mains  supreme  as  the  purveyor  of 
news  because  of  the  “dignity,  stability 
and  accuracy  of  the  printed  word” 
when  substantiated  by  painstaking 
reportorial  work. 

Regional  Ad  Plan 

As  a  prelude  to  Inland’s  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising’s 
expanded  program,  Mr.  Adler  dis¬ 
cussed  the  growing  concern  among 
small  daily  publishers  relative  to  di¬ 
minishing  national  advertising  linage. 
Referring  to  advertising  agencies’  ap¬ 
parent  preference  for  other  media  be¬ 
cause  of  added  expense  in  handling 
newspaper  campaigns,  he  told  of  a  ten¬ 
tative  plan  now  under  consideration 
by  Iowa  and  Illinois  publishers  for 
handling  regional  campaign  billings 
through  their  respective  state  associa¬ 
tions,  thus  reducing  the  number  of 
billings  required  of  agencies  in  plac¬ 
ing  national  copy. 

Introducing  William  A.  Thomson  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  Mr. 
Adler  urged  support  of  the  bureau 
membership  campaign  about  to  be 
launched,  declaring  every  publisher 


INLAND  PICTURE  CONTEST  WINNERS 


“Persuasion,"  winner  of  first  prize  in  the  Class  B  news  picture  section  of  the  Inland 
contest.  Taken  by  R.  H.  MIesener,  Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News. 


Left  to  right:  James  Todd,  Moberly  (Mo.)  Monitor-Index;  L.  M.  White,  Mexico  (Mo.) 

Ledger;  C.  H.  McKinley,  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News;  and  R.  H.  Bastien,  Booth  News¬ 
papers,  Detroit. 

ers  on  advertising  benefits.  He  as-  should  be  willing  to  contribute  an 

*rted  the  entire  country  is  a  vast  amount  equivalent  to  a  5,000  or  10,000 

proving  grounds”  studded  with  in-  line  national  schedule, 
iividual  case  studies  of  what  adver-  Mr.  Thomson  commented  on  the 
isers  (or  product  producers)  are  “ridiculous  paradox”  in  which  news- 

loing  for  consumers.  papers  remain  supreme  as  local  ad- 

The  meeting  opened  Tuesday  morn-  vertising  media,  yet  are  “kicked 

ag  with  a  discussion  on  whether  about”  when  considered  by  national 

bulk  sales”  shall  count  as  “net  paid”  advertisers.  He  asserted  newspapers 

a  ABC  audit  reports  for  newspapers,  are  “at  the  crossroads,”  declaring  pub- 

^Jdging  from  letters  read  by  President  lishers  must  either  decide  to  take 

O’Brien,  small  daily  publishers  favor  proper  steps  to  regain  their  rightful 

antinuance  of  the  present  policy  of  place  in  national  advertising  circles,  value  of  newspapers  to  national  ad- 

sxcluding  bulk  sales.  Larger  dailies,  or  be  content  to  accept  less  national  vertisers. 

‘.owever,  expressed  desire  to  include  advertising  in  newspapers.  commenting  on  recent  regional 

"ulk.  if  magazines  and  other  publica-  National  Program  Hold  Essential  group  efforts  in  this  respect,  Mr. 

•ions  in  the  bureau  are  permitted  to  jjg  outlined  the  aims  and  purposes  Thomson  praised  such  activities,  but 

ollow  such  a  policy.  of  the  “United  Front”  movement  and  declared  a  national  program  was  es- 

ABC  Requirement  Studied  told  of  the  need  for  added  money  and  sential  in  order  to  “replenish  the  crop 

Another  question  raised  was  man  power  to  properly  evaluate,  of  national  advertisers”  available.  ‘We 

whether  or  not  a  minimum  price 
'bould  be  established  for  newspapers 
'ftkiiiii  admittance  into  ABC.  It  was 
"ointed  out  certain  “free-distribution” 

^■dpers  were  seeking  bureau  member- 
ship  by  establishing  a  weekly  five- 
wnt  price.  It  was  suggested  thought 
be  given  the  question  of  clarifying 
what  constitutes  a  paid  newspaper 
'wder  ABC  regulations  and  that  a 
possible  minimum  fixed  rate  be  estab- 
bshed  for  city  and  rural  subscribers 
order  for  a  paper  to  qualify  for 
bureau  membership. 

E.  P.  Adler,  Davenport  (la.)  Times, 
newsprint  committee  chairman,  re¬ 
ported  there  was  little  prospect  of  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  print  paper 
for  the  last  six  months  of  1938. 

I  Frank  D.  Throop,  Lincoln  (Neb.> 

Star,  newly-appointed  chairman  of  the  Number  May  Be  Doubled  in  e  Few  Years,"  first  prize  Inland  Class  B  feature  pic- 

eommittee  on  wire  service  and  radio  4u,o*.  Taken  by  R.  F.  Nohlgren,  Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Daily  Journal. 


“Shooting  Rabbits 
from  the  Railroad," 
winner  Class  A  fea¬ 
ture  section,  taken 
by  Ralph  Forney, 

Ogden  (Utah)  Stan¬ 
dard-Examiner.  For¬ 
ney's  “Tragic  Splen¬ 
dor,"  which  won  first 
prize  In  Inland's  Class 
A  news  picture  •;«“■- 
tion,  also  won  fifth 
prize  In  Editor  & 

Publisher's  annual 
contest  and  Is  shown 
on  page  10. 

through  research,  and  to  sell  the  basic 


must  sell  more  advertisers  on  the 
principle  of  newspaper  advertising,” 
he  said,  “and  to  do  this  we  must  have 
the  support  of  large  and  small  dailies 
in  a  national  movement.” 

At  the  Tuesday  luncheon  session, 
William  J.  Cameron  of  Ford  Motor 
Company,  explained  how  his  criticism 
of  impertinent  advertising  on  radio 
had  resulted  in  his  appearance  on  the 
Ford  Sunday  Evening  Hour.  He  re¬ 
marked  that  advertising  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  considered  impertinent  in  news¬ 
papers,  while  radio's  “anxious,  per¬ 
sistent,  insistent,  unmannerly  sales¬ 
manship  is  an  affront  which  radio 
announcers  should  be  the  first  to  feel.” 

As  a  former  Detroit  News  staff 
member,  Mr.  Cameron  commented  on 
the  changed  attitudes  among  editorial 
department  workers  in  the  past  20 
years.  Without  mentioning  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  by  name,  he 
alluded  to  unionization  of  news  work¬ 
ers  and  attributed  this  development  to 
ab.sentee  ownership  and  “chain  store” 
editorial  policies. 

Hits  Strih*  Roports 
He  objected  to  newspaper  handling 
of  alleged  Ford  strikes  and  riots,  de- 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Institutional  Advertising 
Needs  Direct  Appeal 


Customers  May  Be  Attracted  But  They  Can 
Never  Be  Held  by  Generalities  .  .  .  Messages 
Should  Aim  at  Local  Target 
By  LUTHER  K.  BELL 


(This  is  the  second  oj  three  articles 
on  new  fields  and  duties  for  adver¬ 
tising.) 

IN  THE  MANNER  of  the  inquiring 


what,  in  my  newspaper  days,  used 
to  be  called  “card”  space  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  page  to  reassure  the  public  it  was 
still  doing  business  at  the  same  old 


reporter,  I  recently  set  out  to  ob-  stand  and,  presumably,  in  the  same 
tain  from  advertising  agency,  busi-  old  way.  Yet  I  happened  to  know 
ness  and  the  newspaper  publishers,  how  that  particular  bank  carried  and 


definition  of  “institutional  adver 
tising.”  After  receiving  almost  as 
many  interpretations  as  persons  in¬ 
terviewed,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  my 
own: 

Each  individual  business  con¬ 
cern  should  begin  to  sell  itself — 
not  simply  its  product.  It  should 
make  known  all  the  factors  which 
enter  into  its  life  and  without 
which  it  can  have  nothing  to  sell. 

It  should  do  this  in  the  same  way 
in  which  it  obtains  customers  for 
its  products  or  services — through 
advertising.  It  should  increase 
its  advertising  budget,  not  for 
institutional  advertising,  as  we 
have  known  it  in  the  past,  but 
for  factual  copy  that  will  sell  the 
institution,  as  it  has  sold  the  in¬ 
stitution’s  goods.  And  the  space 
for  this  copy  must  be  obtained  in 
such  media  as  will  reach  mass, 
not  simply  quality  or  class,  day  in 
and  day  out,  which  means  the 
newspapers. 

Our  total  commercial  advertising 
bill  in  1937  was  perhaps  around  a 
billion  dollars.  All  but  a  fraction  of 
it — so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  dis¬ 
cernible — was  devoted  to  pushing  a 
product.  This  selling  message  went 
out  through  many  channels.  Those 
channels  are  still  open.  They  con¬ 
stitute  the  strongest  force  conceiv¬ 
able.  Utilized  to  convey  the  message 
of  business  conservation,  no  appeal 
to  destroy  the  American  system  of 
individual  enterprise  can  make  last¬ 
ing  headway.  Our  radio  listeners, 
our  movie  audiences,  our  periodical 
and  newspaper  readers,  are  by  no 
means  as  unintelligent  as  one  might 
believe  them  to  be,  judging  from  the 
high  pressure  sales  appeals  that  are 
often  made  to  them.  They  really 
have  a  capacity  to  think,  and  will  do 
so,  if  given  the  facts  to  think  about. 
The  moment  they  really  begin  to 
think,  business  can  breathe  easier. 
Scapegoats  and  Succoring  Angels 
The  political  propagandist  speaks 
of  economic  forces  in  generalities.  He 
would  be  talking  over  our  heads 
were  it  not  for  the  dramatization  of 
personalities.  In  whipping  up  public 
emotion,  it  is  necessary  to  find  scape¬ 
goats,  in  order  that  the  succoring 
angels  may  have  something  to  do. 

Political  generalities,  spiced  with 
name-calling,  can  not  be  effectively 
counteracted  by  business  through 
the  use  of  economic  generalities,  even 
if  occasionally  dressed  up  with  color¬ 
ful  appeals  to  the  finer  emotions.  Yet 
this  is  exactly  what  most  contem¬ 
porary  institutional  advertising  has 
attempted  to  do. 

One  cold  afternoon  I  went  into  a 
bank.  It  was  pretty  cold  inside,  too, 
for  there  had  been  more  bad  new.^ 
from  Washington.  I  asked  for  the 
head  of  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment,  and  my  informant  said,  “Oh, 
we’ve  closed  that  department.  Foi 
the  time  being,  all  we  are  going  tc 
do  is  some  institutional  advertising.’ 
This  meant  that  the  bank  was  buying 


protected  its  customers  and  of  how 
i:  was  thoughtfully  revising  and  im¬ 
proving  its  personnel  policy.  But 
how  many  others  regarded  this  bank 
— and  its  thousands  of  prototypes — 
as  a  “money  changer”  antagonistic  to 
social  and  general  economic  welfare? 

Retreating  Under  Fire 
About  the  time  the  housing  pro¬ 
gram  was  anticipating  a  piece  of 
change  from  Congress,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  trades  were  being  scolded  by 


Power  of  Advertising 

Advertising,  probably  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  was  utilized  to  bring 
rain  (and  at  the  same  time  sun¬ 
shine)  into  the  Kansas  dustbowl  this 
month. 

Merchants  of  Kinsley  recently  put 
a  full  page  ad  in  the  Weekly 
Graphic  asking  for  a  half  inch  of 
rain  before  Feb.  17.  The  idea  was 
hatched  to  keep  up  the  public 
morale  in  the  face  of  a  drought 
which  threatened  a  big  wheat  crop. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  16,  one  day  be¬ 
fore  the  deadline,  Cora  G.  Lewis, 
editor  of  the  Graphic,  wired  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER  the  ad  had 
brought  .53  inches  rain — and  they 
had  asked  for  .51  inchesi  “Every¬ 
body  smiling,  widest  grins  on  faces 
of  merchants  who  advertised." 


ness  run  as  a  home-town  enterprise 
but  remaining  aloof  or  inarticuljtei 
can  be  as  alien  to  the  home-to^l 
folks  as  if  all  the  offices  were  still 
Wall  Street. 

An  acquaintance,  who  regards  him 
self  as  somewhat  of  a  wit,  said  tJt 
me:  “I  passed  J.  P.  Morgan  (ij 
morning,  but  he  didn’t  say  a  word^ 
me.”  I  thought,  at  first,  that  this  ac. 
quaintance  was  not  a  whole  wit 
I  paraphrased  his  remark  to  myself; 
“I  passed  by  some  ‘institutional  ad. 
vertising’  last  month,  and  it  didr 
mean  a  thing  to  me.” 


about  telling  your  story  to  your  5,003_ 
employes  — 10,000  voters,  counting 
their  wives,”  I  asked.  “Or  advertising 
to  your  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
customers  that  the  makers  of  a  53- 
year  old  standard  product,  built  on 
quality  and  worth,  are  folks  of  char¬ 
acter  as  well?  How  about  advertis- 
some  public  officials  for  jacking  up  ing  who  you  are,  what  you  are,  why  ^iA  T^Vld 'commlttU "a^m  a 
prices,  one  of  the  great  constrnetlon  you  are,  what  you  have  done  and  S  prSng””iSftio„  Si  X 
equipment  industries  announced  a  why  you  are  a  part  of  the  life  of  the 
curtailment  in  its  advertising  pro-  people  who  own  you,  who  work 
gram.  The  retrenchment  was  per-  for  you  and  who  use  your  prod- 
haps  justified  from  the  viewpoint  of  ucts?” 

immediate  sales;  from  that  of  clarify-  I  presume  that  the  letters  went  out. 


GUILD  CALLS  STRIKE 
ON  JURISDICTION 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  PuBLisan) 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Feb.  17— Laki 
Superior  Newspaper  Guild,  compris 
ing  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  Superior,  Wa 
units,  called  a  strike  of  editorial  em 
ployes  of  Superior  Evening  re/egT«|| 
shortly  before  noon  Wednesday  Bfq| 
the  management  refused  demands 
a  guild  ultimatum.  Seven  guild  meiii|{ 
bers,  including  two  women,  w; 
out  and  began  picketing.  The 
was  published  as  usual  Wedm 
evening  and  Thursday,  including 
extra  on  Thursday. 

General  Manager  Clough  Gat4i 
said  the  management  had  confei 


ing  and  supporting  basic  company 
policy — to  carry  the  public  with  it 
understandingly — one  may  well  ques¬ 
tion  the  wisdom  of  the  action.  State¬ 
ments  of  policy  from  the  chairman 
of  this  corporation,  printed  as  news, 
and  statistical  studies  presented  as 
testimony  before  congressional  com¬ 
mittees,  would  have  contributed 
much  to  the  support  of  that  business. 
But  nothing  could  substitute  for  the 
publicization,  through  advertising,  of 
those  same  facts  about  that  company, 
and  about  the  conditions  that  under¬ 
lay  and  controlled  its  price  structure. 
Here  was  a  typical  case  of  retreat 
under  fire,  whereas  there  might  have 
been  a  simple  statement  of  fact.  Truth 
is  rarely  as  spectacular  as  an  im- 
truth — but  it  lasts  longer.  And  repe¬ 
tition  determines  economic  attitudes 
as  surely  as  it  fixes  buying  habits. 

Utility  Advertising  Toe  Late 

Some  signs  are  noted  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  public  utilities 
that  consumer  opinion  is  perhaps 
more  important  than  legal  or  judicial 
defense.  Existing  law  is  interpreted 
in  court  decisions.  But  laws  are  made 
or  unmade  according  to  what  people 
understand.  The  principal  weakness 
of  some  of  this  current  advertising 
by  the  public  utilities  is  that  it  is 
many  years  too  late,  and  is  synchron¬ 
ized,  either  accidentally  or  deliber¬ 
ately,  with  political  controversy.  Per¬ 
haps  out  of  this  experiment  will  de¬ 
velop  a  program  of  selling  principles 
of  policy  and  facts  of  operation  as 
persistently  as  service  has  been  sold 
in  the  past.  Customers  may  be  at¬ 
tracted,  but  they  can  never  be  held, 
by  generalities.  Nor  have  customers’ 
bills  been  paid  in  response  to  long- 
deferred,  generalized  appeals.  The 
vot'-’-  will  vote,  as  the  customer  buys, 
wlio,  he  is  individually  convinced 
that  He  n  !eds  what  is  being  offered 
him. 

A  f*  w  ays  after  the  National  As- 
.socK  tion  )f  Manufacturers  adopted 
its  piatf'ii  1  of  industry  and  labor,  I 
visited  the  founder  of  one  of  our  big 
inanufactu'ing  corporations.  “All  we 
need  to  do  now,”  I  suggested,  “is  to 
put  the  platform  into  effect.”  “Yes,” 
he  said.  ‘  I’m  getting  out  letters  to 
my  cong’essmen  today.”  “What 


Your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine  as 
to  the  good  they  did.  Now,  had  I 
been  that  manufacturer’s  advertising 
agent,  possessed  of  a  correct  sense 
of  public  relations  values,  as  well  as 
a  talent  for  product  merchandising, 
it  is  probable  that  my  suggestions 
would  have  sounded  practical,  in¬ 
stead  of  chimerical. 


tive  bargaining,  hours  and  wages,  bul! 
the  situation  had  been  complicated  bi| 
a  request  from  AFL  counsel  to  with] 
hold  recognition  until  the  AFL 
given  a  hearing.  The  CIO  guild  1 
filed  a  complaint  with  the  NLRB  i 
leging  unfair  labor  practices. 


More  Horn*  Appeal 

There  is  a  rumor  that  one  of  the 
railways  is  souring  up  on  the  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  sponsored  by  the 
railroad  association.  If  so,  it  would 
not  be  surprising.  Yet  this  copy  has 
been  attractive  and  is  based  on  facts 
which  ought  to  interest  every  tax¬ 
payer.  What  is  the  matter?  Isn’t  it 
asking  a  good  deal  of  me  to  set  my 
hair  on  fire  over  the  plight  of  our  en¬ 
tire  railroad  transport  system?  The 
issues  are  too  vast  and  too  remote. 
When  the  appeal  comes  closer  home, 
however,  the  problem  becomes  sim¬ 
pler  and  more  personal.  I  live  in 
Connecticut  and  commute  on  the 
New  Haven.  Whatever  concerns  the 
New  Haven  directly  concerns  me. 
Has  a  train  been  taken  off,  or  have 
more  stops  been  added?  Is  the  rolling 
stock  running  down,  or  has  there 
been  another  grade  crossing  acci¬ 
dent?  If  the  New  Haven  individual¬ 
ized  the  facts  now  generalized  upon 
by  the  Association,  and  applied  them, 
through  local  media,  direct  to  its  own 
patrons,  employes  and  bondholders — 
and  if  the  other  big  roads  did  the 
same  in  their  respective  territories — 
the  effectiveness  of  the  current  ap¬ 
peal  would  be  multiplied  a  thousand 
diameters.  Fireworks  look  pretty, 
but  it  is  not  often  that  a  spectator  is 
struck  by  a  falling  rocket.  A  large 
bore  shotgun,  pointed  directly  at  the 
local  target,  is  much  more  likely  to 
hit  the  bull’s  eye. 

Certain  large  corporation  execu¬ 
tives  have  recently  contributed  some 
constructive  thinking  to  this  subject. 
One  has  urged  that  company  head¬ 
quarters,  wherever  practicable,  be 
moved  back  to  the  center  of  com¬ 
pany  operations.  It’s  a  good  idea. 
Absentee  landlordism  is  another  name 
for  ignorance  of  fact.  It  will  help, 
but  it  won’t  turn  criticism  of  busi¬ 
ness  into  intelligent  support.  Busi- 


TO  LIMIT  PRICE  PROBE 

WAsraNGTON,  D.  C.,  Feb.  16—' 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
ferred  to  its  examining  division 
request  of  Attorney  General  Homer  i 
Cummings  for  investigation  of 
ported  price  fixing  in  the  newsp- 
industry.  The  inquiry  will  be  limi 
to  determination  of  whether  mar.. 
facturers  against  whom  a  pi-rpc:. 
injunction  was  issued  in  1917  are  al 
ing  by  the  order  of  that  decree.  T: 
restraining  order  bound  not  only  i: 
dividuals  or  firms  named  in  the  rulj 
ing  but  also  their  successors  in  in 
terest. 


INQUIRY  PROMISED 

The  story  of  Allen  Bernard  on  r 
experiences  during  the  voluntary  - 
carceration  in  the  Rockland  S 
Hospital  now  appearing  in  the  N< 
York  Journal  and  American  (Eu: 
&  Publisher,  Feb.  12,  page  6)  r 
brought  promises  of  an  inquiry  :: 
conditions  there  by  State  Sen. 
John  J.  McNaboe.  He  is  chairman 
the  Legislative  Committee  on  L 
Enforcement  and  subpoenaed  Be. 
ard’s  notes  and  papers  for  a  pui^ 
hearing  Feb.  17  on  the  revelat. 
made  in  his  story. 


•true 


H.  H.  RIDDER  MARRIED 

Miss  Virginia  Randolph,  of  Giti 
wich.  Conn.,  and  Herman  Henry  B 
der,  publisher,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dfl 
News  were  married  in  the  Jade  R 
of  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  Yor 
Feb.  11.  Mr.  Ridder  and  his  bn 
went  to  Bermuda  for  their  honev  mo '* 
They  will  make  their  home  in  St.  Pa-*!)!!!! 


rrad 


Go 


Fo 
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SHEPPARD  TO  MARRY 

Charles  J.  Sheppard,  manager 
Chicago  office  of  A.  E.  Clayden,  t 
newspaper  representatives,  will 
married  to  Miss  Genevieve  Krehe 
ker,  his  secretary,  Feb.  25  at  7  p' 
at  the  home  of  the  bride  in  Chics; 


iiMomomL 


tniH.  BullPtln  Co.,  Philadelphia 


18— A  DVERTISING 


EDITOR 


publisher! 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 


Each  week  an  advertising  classification  will  be  analyzed  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


No.  54.  "Mother.  Here  Comes  the  Milk  Man' 


THOSE  WHO  HAVE  LIVED  in  a  Basis  of  Campaign 


small  town  and  who  are  old  enough  INCREASING  per  capita  milk  con- 


can  recall  the  day  when  some  child  sumption  in  any  trading  center  can- 


in  the  family  shouted.  IMother,  here  done  with  a  few  spectacular 

comes  the  milk  man.  The  milk  man  showing  new  bottling  equipment. 


necessary,  because  it  would  auto¬ 
matically  cut  down  the  cost  of  medi¬ 
cal  service.  This  idea  probably  will 
not  be  sold  for  a  long  time  but, 
analyzing  it  in  this  way,  gives  us  the 
true  picture  of  the  great  opportunity 
of  increasing  milk  sales. 

5 — The  copy  should  be  written  to 
interest  women  first  and  the  findings 
of  the  state  agricultural  schools,  doc¬ 
tors,  domestic  science  people  and 
others  should  be  written  in  a  strong, 
forceful  way.  Two  experiments  are 
now  being  prepared  for  two  pub- 
li.shers  who  have  convinced  two 
dairies  that  such  a  campaign  will  be 
profitable  not  only  to  the  dairy  but 
of  great  service  to  the  community. 
We  hope  to  report  the  progress  of 
these  campaigns  from  time  to  time. 


S.  F.  Makes  Call  to  End 
AH  Calls  from  London 


had  a  bell  which  he  rang  as  he  ap-  ^  picture  of  a  new  dairy,  or  the  pur- 
proached  the  home.  One  or  more  of  chase  of  42  new  trucks.  Yet,  millions 


the  children  would  go  out  to  the  front  jjnes  of  advertising  have  been  pre¬ 


gate  with  a  one  or  two-quart  pitcher,  pared  on  these  practically  worthless 


The  dairy  man,  usually  a  farmer  with  jdeas.  They  leave  the  consumer  cold; 
a  small  herd  of  cows,  disj^nsed  his  Jq  not  sell  more  milk.  The  ads 


fresh  milk  from  one  or  two  large  milk  gpe  conceived  in  pride,  built  on  pride 
cans  to  which  was  affixed  a  copper  or  gnd  sold  with  a  vanity  argument. 


Importance  to  National  Salesmen 
ANY  PUBLISHER  who  develops  such 
a  campaign  and  sees  it  to  its  suc¬ 
cessful  completion  would  have  some 
powerful  selling  arguments  for  his 
national  department  who  at  the  end 
of  1937  saw  great  declines  in  national 
food  linage. 


brass  valve. 

The  milk  he  sold  had  been  milked 


early  that  morning.  It  had  been  ^lilk. 


They  have  nothing  to  do  with  in¬ 
creasing  per  capita  consumption  of 


WHEELOCK  HEADS  FIRM 


strained  through  sorne  clean  cheese-  Any  publisher  who  wishes  to  in 


cloth,  had  been  permitted  to  cool,  and  d-ease  his  local  linage  in  this  partic- 


around  2  or  3  p.m.  he  left  his  farm,  ular  classification 


rode  to  the  nearby  town  and  started  scratch.  An  outline  of  what  might 


to  make  his  deliveries. 

This  milk  was  far  from  hygienic. 


be  done  follows: 

1 — ^Have  a  domestic  science  woman 


Uritil  state  laws  were  passed  forcing  qj.  food  editor  of  the  paper  visit 
dairy  men  to  destroy  all  cattle  th^  dig  principal  plants  where  milk  is 


L.  Ward  Wheelock,  Jr.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  F.  Wallis  Armstrong  Co.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  effective  March  1,  The 
agency  name  becomes  Ward  Wheel¬ 
ock  Co.  No  change  in  personnel  is 
contemplated.  The  main  office  will  be 
moved  to  the  Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  on  April  1. 


were  not  free  from  tuberculosis,  much  produced.  Go  to  the  farmer’s  house, 
of  the  milk  sold  fairly  reeked  with  ggg  jijg  barn  and  his  cattle.  See  the 


germs.  No  one  knows  how  much  ill¬ 
ness  was  caused  by  the  distribution 
of  this  type  of  milk. 


Today's  Production 


scientific  methods  that  he  uses  for 
milking  and  taking  care  of  the  raw 
milk  before  it  goes  to  the  dairy  for 
pasteurization. 

2 — Now  get  from  the  state  agricul- 


TODAY  MILK  IS  PRODUCED  230  tural  school  all  the  literature  they 
and  300  miles  from  the  place  where  have  on  the  care  of  milk  and  its  uses. 


it  is  finally  sold.  State  laws  compel  3 — Interview  about  100  families  and 


Interesting  Things  About 
The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 


certain  standards  of  cleanliness,  pas-  ascertain  at  first-hand  just  how  much 
teurization,  and  a  hundred  and  one  milk  is  used  in  each  of  these  homes. 


other  things  which  must  be  followed  what  is  used  for  coffee,  tea,  soft 
by  the  dairy  man  if  he  is  to  sell  his  drinks,  for  children,  cooking  or  other 


DRAMA  DEPARTMENT 


milk  in  a  nearby  or  distant  city.  Each  purposes. 


day,  millions  of  gallons  of  milk  are  4 — With  this  information  it  is  pos- 


By  Jay  Carmody,  Drama  Editor 


consumed.  Yet,  the  real  story  of  milk  sible  to  lay  out  a  comprehensive  edu- 
seldom  appears  in  anything  except  cational  program  for  the  dairy  and 


technical  papers  or  Government  bul-  build  a  12-month  advertising  cam- 


Big  Linage 


paign  that  will  influence  all  income 
groups.  Every  social  worker  and  do¬ 
mestic  science  expert  knows  that  the 


OF  ALL  the  classifications  a  local  ad-  lower  income  groups  have  the  most 
vertising  manager  or  a  national  de-  children.  They  also  know  that  these 


partment  might  examine  carefully,  groups  have  the  least  milk  per  capita, 
not  one  offers  so  many  opportunities  Why?  Because  milk  today  is  an  ex- 


The  Evening  Star  Drama  Department  is  orgcmized  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  vast  and  ever-growing  reader 
audience  composed  of  the  followers  of  motion  pictures,  stage 
and  radio.  The  regular  staff  of  this  department  is  composed 
of  4  members  with  the  supplemental  services  of  a  specially 
qualified  personnel  attached  to  other  branches  of  the  News 
department,  always  available. 


as  the  dairy  classification.  Here  is  a  pensive  item.  Yet,  the  use  of  more 
basic  item  of  food  that  everyone  milk  might  reduce  the  doctor  bills  of 


agrees  should  be  more  widely  used  these  families  and  also  keep  them  out 
by  all  ages.  Doctors  have  repeatedly  of  hospitals  and  clinics  where  the 


emphasized  its  importance  in  the  diet  children  get  free  advice  and  free 
of  all  age  groups.  Thousands  of  medical  help.  All  of  this  is  a  direct 


recipes  have  been  prepared  and  dis-  tax  on  the  community.  It  might  be 
tributed  by  dairy  companies  showing  cheaper  to  supply  these  low  income 


how  to  use  milk  for  cooking,  making  families  with  milk  at  a  cut  price,  if 
ice  cream,  custards,  drinks,  etc.,  etc 


Yet.  one  may  examine  100  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  search  day  after  day  for  a 
single  constructive  dairy  advertise¬ 
ment.  They  just  can’t  be  found. 


Motion  picture  and  drama  reporting  and  criticism  are 
conducted  on  the  basis  which  best  serves  the  interest  of  the 
reader.  The  Star’s  policy  of  criticism  recognizes  that  enter¬ 
tainment,  whatever  form  it  may  take,  is  the  only  product 
advertised  in  its  columns  which  is  purchased  “sight  unseen.’’ 
In  reporting  on  entertainment  subjects,  the  paper  assumes 
an  obligation  to  acquaint  its  readers,  through  its  reviews, 
with  the  merit  of  the  various  items  advertised  in  its  columns. 
In  taking  this  position  it  conforms  to  the  principles  of  public 
service  which  dominate  the  better  newspapers  everywhere. 


Quantity  Produced 

ACCORDING  TO  Government  fig¬ 
ures,  more  than  26,000,000  cows  are 
today  milked  in  the  U.  S.  State  Agri-  ; 
cultural  authorities  say  half  of  these 
cows  eat  more  than  they  actually  pro-  i 
duce.  In  other  words,  cows  with  a  ! 
low  milk  production  may  be  found  on  I 
practically  every  farm  and,  because  ! 
the  farmer  does  not  charge  the  cost 
of  his  feed  to  milk  production,  these  j 
animals  are  permitted  to  live  and  die  j 
without  ever  returning  their  keep. 

Doctors  estimate  that  our  total  j 
population  should  consume  twice  as 
much  milk  as  we  now  use  for  health 
reasons  alone.  The  average  child 
should  be  given  a  quart  of  milk  a  day. 
Millions  of  them  get  less  than  one 
glass  a  day. 


Every  phase  of  the  entertainment  field  is  covered.  In 
addition  to  both  the  commercial  and  non-commercial  theaters 
locally,  qualified  reporters  are  operating  daily,  in  the  broad 
realm  which  extends  from  Broadway  to  Hollywood.  A 
complete  picture  of  everything  that  is  happening  in  one  of 
the  largest,  certainly  the  most  glamorous  of  all  fields  of 
human  activities,  is  the  objective  of  the  Star’s  Evening  and 
Sunday  drama  coverage. 


Rhode  Island  readers  of  the 


PROVIDENCE 


JOURNAL-BULLETIN 

Spend  more  than 

$11,000,000 

yearly  for  new  pleasure  ears 

$12,000,000 

fitr  finsoline  to  keep  them  rollinfi! 


Efte  Cbenmg  ^tar 


W  ilh  Sunday  Morning  Edition 
New  York  Office  _  _ 

DAN  A.  CARROLL  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
no  E.  42nd  St. 


Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
Tribune  Tower 


(By  trh'graph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  16 — Trans- 
Atlantic  phone  calls  from  London 
newspapers  have  been  getting  on  San 
Francisco’s  nerves.  Last  Wednesday’s 
gale  brought  from  the  London  Sketch 
inqury  as  to  the  fate  of  the  city.  Last 
May’s  pier  fire  caused  telephone- 
minded  British  newspapermen  to  yank 
the  Mayor  out  of  bed  at  3  a.m.  A 
gasoline  fire  recently  brought  queries 
about  flames  running  through  the 
streets. 

Designed  as  a  trans-Atlantic  con¬ 
versation  to  end  such  calls,  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  called  the  Lon¬ 
don  Sketch  when  a  British  gale  was 
reported.  An  editor  identified  only  as 
Mr.  Sinclair  responded.  He  was  aied 
if  London  Bridge  had  fallen  down,  if 
the  Royal  Family  had  been  rescued 
from  the  floodwaters,  if  thousands 
were  drowned  in  the  underground 

When  San  Francisco  denied  any 
leg-pulling,  Sinclair  finally  denied 
there  was  “any  storm  at  all,”  but  the 
Examiner  had  a  page  one  story. 


CORWIN  QUITS  PNPA 

H.  R.  Corwin,  associate  manager, 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publish^ 
Association  for  three  and  one-haH 
years,  resigned  to  become  assistant  to 
the  publishers  of  the  Harrisbwf 
(Pa.)  Telegraph,  General  E.  J.  Stadt- 
pole  and  Colonel  A.  H.  Stackpr.fe 


for  FEBRUARY  19,  1938 
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GREATER 

CLEVELAND 


C^levcland,  Ohio’s  larj^est  market,  and 
the  second  largest  market,  consisting  of 
the  26  counties  surrounding  Cleveland 
(not  including  Akron,  Canton  or  Youngs¬ 
town  ) . 

^  our  jobber  or  distributor  in  Northern 
Ohio  realizes  the  importance  of  these  26 
counties.  I  le  knows  that  this  closely-knit 
market  has  a  drug  \  olume  of  over  7  mil¬ 
lion  dollars — more  than  half  as  much  as 
(Cleveland  itself! 


nomical  avenue  to  this  26-county  market. 
The  buying  power  of  Ohio’s  Second 
Largest  Market  is  included — at  no  extra 
cost — with  the  Cleveland  coverage  of  the 
Daily  Plain  Dealer.  Thus  you  sell  the 
two  largest  markets  in  O/z/o— containing 
35'  f  of  the  entire  state’s  drug  sales — at 
one  low  cost. 

We  have  full  information,  based  on 
Ohio’s  Sales  Tax  figures,  available  for 
you.  Write  us,  or  John  B.  Woodward, 


.  .  .  and  ONE  NEWSPAPER  covers  BOTH ! 


OHIO’S  TWO  LARGEST 
DRUG  MARKETS  ARE; 


1  st-— C/e  vef  on  d 
2nd— -T/te  26  Counties 

Surrounding  Cleveland 


^12.9% 

of  Ohio't 
Drug  Solos 


DRUG  SALES  VOLUME 

State  of  Ohio 

Telol  Solos 

A  p  C  A  Volumo 

«g  Wooks-19»S 

#  Cuyahoga  (Cleveland) . *12.182,902.59 

26  Counties  (Adjacent  to  Cleveland).  .  "J. 147,873.47 

Hamilton  (Cincinnati) .  6.620,838.52 

Franklin  (Columbus) . 4,817,9^7.16 

Lucas  (Toledo) .  3,506,269.67 

#  Summit  (Akron) .  3,341,575.14 

Montgomery  (Dayton) .  3.126,981.27 

#  Stark  (Canton) .  1.827,867:86 

#  Mahoning  (Youngstown) .  1.595,666.42 


6.0% 
of  Ohio's 
Drug  Solos 

SUMMIT 

COUNTY 

(Akron) 

SS,34<,STS.I4 


Total  for  above . *44,167,922.10 

Grand  total  for  state  .  .  .  55,582.177.55 


3.3% 

of  Ohio's 


2.9% 

of  Ohio's 


Drug  Solos 

STARK 

COUNTY 

iCofifOfi) 

$Lt2T,0S7.86 

MAHONING 

COUNTY 

(Voungstowfi) 

$l,S$$,«$$43 

O  Indicates  Areas  of 
Compact  Cleveland  Market 


Tho  Compact  Clovolond  Markot 
$a6,09S,US.4t— 47.0%  of  Ohio's  drug  solos 


d  he  Daily  Plain  Dealer  is  the  only  eco-  Inc.,  today. 


G  L  E  V  E  L  A 
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^hoti  'Take^ 


MEMBERS  OF  ONE  of  Prof.  L.  E. 

Donelson’s  beginning  journalism 
classes  at  South  Dakota  State  College 
have  their  own  ideas  about  the  jar¬ 
gon  of  the  press. 

Both  printing  and  journalism  terms 
took  a  real  beating  when  Donelson 
quizzed  the  students  on  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Fourth  Estate  terms  recently. 
According  to  one  student,  a  chase  is 
“a  scoop  reporter  after  an  accident, 
mystery  or  murder  story." 

There  was  some  confusion  about  a 
dope  story.  One  definition  was  a 
story  containing  the  five  W  s,  another 
a  poor  story,  while  a  third  said  that 
it  was  a  story  pertaining  to  narcot¬ 
ics.  Various  definitions  of  ears  in¬ 
cluded;  something  like  a  “nose  for 
news”  keeping  one’s  ears  open  for 
news,  any  letters  protruding  into 
space  between  columns  that  must  be 
struck  out,  parts  of  stories  that  are 
most  important,  appendages  one  upon 
each  side  of  the  skull  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing,  and  part  of  the  dummy. 

Other  definitions; 

Jump— first  to  get  a  story,  scoop; 
when  one  reporter  gets  the  story  be¬ 
fore  a  rival  reporter  he  has  the  jump 
on  him;  pass  over. 

Art— article,  art  of  writing  good 
news  stories. 

Grapevine — ^part  of  story  available 
while  the  rest  is  still  undiscovered, 
the  headlining  and  paragraph  style. 

Slot— insert,  the  place  paper  comes 
out  of  the  press. 

Halftone— an  ink  used  in  printing, 
the  type  in  halftone  is  lighter,  in  full 
tone  is  dark. 

Stet — stereotype,  the  measure  and 
style  of  type. 

Rim— edge  of  type,  to  trim  off  a 
bulletin. 

Straight  news— regular  features,  not 
accidents,  etc. 

Trim — sides  of  paper  must  be  cut. 

Legman — beginning  cub  reporter. 

Banner — a  strip  running  across  the 
top  of  the  front  page  which  illustrates 
the  newspaper’s  objectives  or  stand. 
Usually  a  picture. 


1938,  some  two  miles  west,  in  her 
home,  the  monster  of  death  stole  into 
the  home  and  seazed  her  Body  with 
one  hand,  and  her  spirit  with  the 
other,  and  there  seperated  them, 
droped  the  body  back  on  its  couch, 
and  wafted  the  spirit  back  to  God  who 
gave  it,  while  there  is  a  vacant  place 
in  the  Home,  and  in  the  comunity 
there  is  A  mansion  Ocupied  in  the 
land  beyon,  we  cannot  bring  her  back, 
but  we  can  go  and  join  her  on  that 
other  bright  shore.’’ 


Ad  Bureau 
Presents  Plan 


continued  front  page  6  , 


LAST  WEEK  the  United  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  at  the  village  of  Olivet, 
Mich.,  sent  in  the  following  piece.  It 
caught  Page  One  of  a  dozen  Michigan 
papers. 

"Olivet,  Mich. — In  keeping  with  tra¬ 
dition  and  the  present  liveliness  of  the 
village  another  day  in  the  routine  of 
the  villagers  and  students  of  Olivet 
college  has  passed  with  merely  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.” 


300,562 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(Morning  and  Evening  issues)  for 
the  month  of 


January,  1938 


This  represents  a  pain  of  6,711  over 
.lanuary.  1937.  .  .  .  The  Sunday  Sun 
eirculation  averaged  212,114  per  Sunday 
for  the  month  of  January,  19.3t< — a  pain 
of  3..340  over  January,  1937. 


Everything  in  Baitimore 
Revolvea  Around 


A  GERMAN  PRINTER  on  a  Buffalo, 

N.  Y.,  newspaper  sometimes  had 
difficulty  with  his  English  as  well  as 
his  type.  One  day  when  an  ad  in  a 
page  which  he  had  made  up  appeared 
upside  down  in  the  first  edition,  he 
exclaimed  in  consternation: 

“Ach  mein  Gott!  I  must  have  been 
standing  upside  down  the  form  by!" 


POIGNANT  AD  seen  in  Reading  (Pa.) 
Times  classified  columns  Feb.  11: 


MATTRESS — Inner  spring,  lost 
while  mov.  Thurs.  eve.  Cherished 
because  of  sentimental  value.  142 
N.  8th.  Rew. 


Editor  &  I’ibmsiikr  will  pav  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take"  accepted  and  puhli^hed.  Those 
no;  used  will  not  Iw  returned. 


Research,  Promotion,  Contact  and  ' 
Member  Cooperation  intensifies  and 
multiplies  the  past  woik  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  which  has  built  a  ; 
“solid  foundation  on  which  a  united  I 
industry  can  now  build  strongly  for 
the  future.” 

An  important  feature  of  the  present  , 
program  mentioned  in  the  prospectus  j 
is  the  addition  to  the  Committee  in 
Charge  of  the  Bureau,  of  four  special 
representatives  chosen  by  the  New  | 
York  and  Chicago  associations  of  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives.  These  two  or¬ 
ganizations  have  further  indorsed  the 
expansion  program  by  pledging  sub¬ 
stantial  annual  subscriptions. 

Five  well-known  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  now  serve  as  an  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  Bureau’s  staff  and,  with 
the  four  publishers’  representatives 
who  are  on  the  Committee  in  Charge, 
constitute  the  Committee  on  Expan-  ; 
sion  directing  the  present  campaign. 
The  prospectus  closes  with: 
"TAKING  OUR  OWN  MEDICINE." 

"Newspapers  have  urged  all  indus¬ 
tries  to  promote  themselves  by  adver¬ 
tising.  Was  there  ever  a  better  time 
than  today  for  newspapers  to  accept 
some  of  their  own  advice? 

"Without  strong  organization  we 
must  watch  our  business  dwindle,  j 
United,  we  can  bring  our  revenues 
back  to  the  1929  peak  and  push  them 
still  higher. 

"We  have  the  medium — the  greatest  1 
ever!  We  have  the  vehicle — an  ex¬ 
panded  Bureau  of  Advertising! 

"We  have  the  plan — backed  by  all 
forces!  We  need  only'  one  more  thing 
— your  help!  Let’s  Go!” 


ihese  foui\ 

GREAT 

COLOR 

RAGES 


uiflSHincTon 


Ne«d«<i  it  THEM! 


MARION  McDonald,  you  ngstoicn 
(O.)  Vindicator,  radio  editor,  was 
reading  the  paper  when  she  observed 
an  account  of  a  couple  who  were  cele¬ 
brating  their  70th  wedding  anniver¬ 
sary.  "My,  Oh  my!”,  she  observed. 
“They  must  have  been  born  mar¬ 
ried!” 


YOU 


Netd  it  NOW! 


THE  FOLLOWING  obituary  was  sent 
by  a  minister  to  the  BatesviUe 
(Ark.)  Guard  recently: 

"Obituary  of  Mrs.  - . 

"The  end  came  with  short  warning, 
when  on  the  Sixth  day  of  February, 


\  S  ELARLY  AS  1792,  the  importance  of  the  spot  in 

Am.  —.1-.-.--.-  A.I _ c?x  ■Mir _ ♦  _ i 


the  Northwest  Territory  where  the  St.  Mary  s  and 
St.  Joseph  rivers  met  to  form  the  Maumee  was  recog¬ 
nized.  That  year  President  Washington  selected  Major 
General  Anthony  Wayne  to  obtain  control  of  this  strate¬ 
gic  point,  “The  Gateway  of  the  West.” 


Nowadays,  shrewd  advertisers  and  space  buyers  utilize 
The  Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel  to  capture  maximum 
sales  in  this  prosperous  Northeastern  Indiana  trading 
area.  The  News-Sentinel  will  obtain  control  of  this 
vast  market  for  you  now,  just  as  Anthony  Wayne  did 
for  Washington  146  years  ago. 


I 


CUhe  Nema- Sentinel 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 


THE  miBm  SUN 

Moraine  EToaine  Sunday 


National  Representatives:  Allen-Klapp-Frazier  Co. 

Now  York  Chicago  Detroit  St.  Louis 


ujiH  record 
histori/fori/our 

Magazine 

Section 


S££  rH£M/ 


Komance 

of  the 

Merchant 

Marine* 


Warme.  Thev  arl 

Of  American 

the  „me  the  first  Am®  ric 
globe  t 

wht:t*h°eM*eroK 

is  one  of  the  “  .'’o''." 

«n'’'rt  ‘’*f‘’'*  Am"*, 
and"  s"ho;t°"'texfTn*  * 

.  w'Ttly  and  smoothly  Th 

Hda;;*teh 

four  colors  or  black  aline 


ta-dcuj/ 


nea  magazine 
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CHILEAN  NEWSPAPERMEN  ENTERTAINED  AT  LUNCHEON  BY  UNITED  PRESS  EXECUTIVE 


Many  of  Chile's  most  prominent  newspapermen  and  executives  were  quests  at  a  luncheon  recently  in  the  Club  de  la  Union,  Santiago,  tendered  by  James  I.  Miller,  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  United  Press  Associations.  FRONT  ROW  (I.  to  r.);  Gale  D.  Wallace,  U.  P.  news  manager;  Charles  Griffin,  New  York  Times  correspondent;  Arturo  Meza  Olve, 
editor  La  Nacion;  General  Enrique  Bravo,  president  La  Nacion;  Deputy  Luis  A.  Silva,  editor  El  Diario  llustrado;  James  I.  Miller;  Clemente  Diaz  Leon,  editor  El  Mercurio: 
Guillermo  Perez  de  Arce,  general  manager,  Mercurio  publishing  enterprises;  Augusto  Ovalle  Castillo,  editor  and  publisher  El  Imparcial;  Alfredo  Silva  Carvallo,  owner  of 
La  Union  of  Valparaiso;  Luis  Gazmuri,  manager  of  La  Nacion;  William  L.  Horsey,  U.  P.  bureau  manager.  BACK  ROW:  Fernando  Varas,  manager  Diario  Elustrado;  Alfredo 
Briceho,  manager  El  Mercurio;  Ramon  Lartundo,  leader  writer.  La  Nacion;  Anibal  Jara,  editor  La  Hora;  Carlos  Aizola,  Santiago  manager  of  El  Mercurio  of  Valparaiso;  Jorge 
Silva,  advertising  manager,  Diario  llustrado;  Rodrigo  Aburti,  assistant  editor,  Diario  llustrado;  Julio  Santander,  assistant  editor,  El  Imparcial;  Manuel  Muirhead,  manager, 

La  Hora;  Knut  Herud,  director  of  board,  La  Nacion  and  Joseph  Ramsay,  director  of  Board  La  Nacion. 


Brayman  Installed 
As  Press  Club  Head 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  14 — With 
approximately  500  members  and 
guests  present,  officers  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  were  installed  Sat¬ 
urday  night.  Harold  Brayman, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  incom¬ 
ing  president,  took  over  the  gavel 
from  President  Charles  O.  Gridley, 
Denver  Post,  after  an  entertainment 
program  that  included  humorous 
talks  by  Katharine  Dayton,  Court¬ 
ney  Riley  Cooper,  Gelett  Burgess  and 
Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner  of  New 
York.  A  burlesque  newspaper  printed 
by  Mr.  Brayman’s  paper  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Goldfish  Bowl,  printed 
by  the  club,  was  distributed.  Good- 
natured  ribbing  was  centered  on  the 
incoming  officers. 

Besides  Mr.  Brayman,  other  officers 
installed  were:  Arthur  Hachten,  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  vice-pres¬ 
ident;  Felix  T.  Cotton,  Central  News 
of  America,  secretary;  Charles  A. 
Hamilton,  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press. 
treasurer;  Lawrence  Stafford,  Booth 
Newspapers,  financial  secretary;  and 
other  members  of  the  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors,  who  include  Richard  L.  Wil¬ 
son,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tri- 
bune,  chairman;  Melbourne  Chrisfer- 
.son.  Associated  Pre.ss;  Mr.  Gridley, 
the  out-going  president;  Ray  Henle, 


II  11  Y  E  R  IS 

Kentucky  showed  the  largest 
percentage  of  gain  in  farm  in¬ 
come  of  any  State  in  the  Union 
during  1937  and  advanced  from 
twenty-first  to  seventeenth 
place  in  total  receipts  from 
sale  of  farm  products.  The 
great  increase  in  buying  power 
in  rural  sections  has  been  a 
powerful  stimulant  to  business 
in  this  area  and  you  will  find 
that  Kentuckiana  offers  un¬ 
usual  sales  opportunities  for 
advertisers  in 

?Ct)e  Courier >3fournal 

The  Lx)uisville  Times 


Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette;  Clifford  Pre- 
vost,  Detroit  Free  Press;  Thomas  L. 
Stokes,  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
Alliance;  and  J.  Russell  Wiggins.  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press-Dispatch. 

a 

Union  Disbands  After 
"Kind  Consideration" 

A  year  ago  the  circulation  district 
men  on  the  Toledo  Blade  formed  a 
City  and  Country  Circulators’  Union, 
No.  20614,  including  about  10  members. 

This  week  the  Paul  Block  manage¬ 
ment  in  New  York  received  a  letter 
from  the  group  signed  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  all  members  stating  “that 
due  to  the  kind  consideration  shown 
us  by  the  management  of  the  Toledo 
Blade,  we  feel  now  that  the  union 
affiliation  which  we  formerly  held  is 
no  longer  necessary.  We  wish  to 
thank  you  for  the  courtesy  which  was 
shown  us  as  a  union  and  for  your  co¬ 
operation  with  our  various  com¬ 
mittees.” 

P  added  that  all  signees  had  sev¬ 
ered  connection  with  the  union. 

KELLY  SUCCEEDS  MANZ 

Lawrence  Kelly,  formerly  assistant 
classified  manager,  Cincinnati  Post,  has 
been  named  classified  manager  suc¬ 
ceeding  Henry  W.  Manz,  promoted  re¬ 
cently  to  be  advertising  director  of  the 
newspaper. 


LARGEST 

MORNING 

CIRCULATION 

O  N 


COAST 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


ADDS  TWO  PAPERS 

Lorensen  &  Thompson,  New  York, 
is  now  representing  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
Journal  and  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Gazette  for  national  advertising. 
The  firm  has  added  to  its  staff  Thomas 
E.  Rudden,  formerly  with  Mitchell- 
Ruddell-Rudden  (now  Mitchell  & 
Ruddell),  and  Herbert  Jackson,  for¬ 
mer  national  ad  head,  Miami  Tribune. 


PRAISES  PRESS  AID 

Newspaper  treatment  of  crime  news 
was  commended  by  Major  John  A 
Warner,  superintendent  of  New  York 
State  Police,  when  he  submitted  his 
annual  report  to  Governor  Lehman 
and  the  legislature  in  Albany,  Feb.  13. 
Major  Warner  said  press  representa¬ 
tives  have  been  most  tactful  in  the 
handling  of  crime  news. 


pr'mcipa' 

\ndustn5'22ilii 


Kalamazoo  is  one  of  the  best  known  cities  in  .\merica 
.  .  .  and  a  s])lendid  market  for  every  advertiser.  At  one- 
paper  cost,  the  105-year-old  Kalamazoo  (Gazette  covers 
the  rich  Kalamazoo  market  completely.  Test  your  cam¬ 
paigns  in  Kalamazoo.  Write  or  call  I.  A.  Klein,  50  E. 
42nd  Street,  Xew  York;  or  John  E.  Lutz,  455  N.  Michi¬ 
gan  .\venue,  Chicago. 


“Your  Michigan  Market  Outside  of  Detroit” 

Grand  Rapids  Press  ,  ,  . _ o  *  •  .  Muskegon  Chronicle 

Bay  City  Times 


Flint  Journal 
Saginaw  News 


Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
Kalamazoo  Gazette 


Ann  Arbor  News 
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/  NASMVILL& 

/  T€NN»SS»AM'ftANNCR 

rMCMPNlS 

^COMmtaClAL  _ 

■  apacaw  r~ 


k  CHAACOTTS 

"  ORSlAVi  A  W»LMlNOTO»^ 
-  STAA-MCW5 


^  HOW  TO  GET  THE 

MOST  EFFECTIVE  COVERAGE  j 


SOUTHEAST 

at  Lowest  Cost 


AtW  OPif  ANij 
'IMf  $-p|CA>U««ll 
r^^•STAT»»  ^ 


9UICK  FACTS 

Ovrr  83%  of  the  Kpriidablp  Inrome  of  tlir 
SoutheaHt  and  over  75Vr  of  the  retail  Kale* 
are  confined  to  the  marketN  spotted  on  the 
map  together  with  their  tradinK  kreaH 
(A.B.C.  radiuN).  The  learlinK  daily  newH- 
papert)  Hated  here  reach  over  71%  of  the 
native  white  famillea  In  the  above  tradine 
areaH.  Your  mesaaxe  in  thia  Hat  of  dail> 
newapapera  with  a  cnnibinerl  eirciilation  of 
l,314,6t!6  reachea  almnat  every  family  in 
the  SoDtheast  with  monry  to  aprnd,  at  a 
combined  rate  of  only  $3.09  per  line.  You 
ran  cover  the  worthwhile  buyinit  power  in 
the  Southeast  with  a: 

5,000  line  schedule  for  only 

$15,450 


10,000  line  schedule  for  only 

$30,900 

niipliratloii  ia  neKlihle. 

Eronoiniath  rank  tlie  Soiitheaat  today  as 
one  of  the  beat  hiiainesa  marketa.  Total 
buyinit  power  exceeda  $<>.000,000,000.  Ke- 
tall  aalea  for  the  area  amounted  to  nearly 
$3.000,IMM).0<M»  in  10.3.7.  The  receaalon  haa 
not  been  felt  in  thia  territory  to  anythina 
like  the  extent  of  other  aertiona  of  the 
country.  Advertlaera  will  find  it  most  prof¬ 
itable  to  cultivate  thia  market  noir. 

ARE  YOU  GETTING  YOUR  SHARE? 
Partial  Retail  Sales  Southeast — 1935 

Food  Storfs  . 4,000 

l>opt.  Stores  &  S|>ef*ialty  Shops  55 1,738  OOtt 

Driiff  Stores  .  l*.!0.8fW.OOtl 

Aiitomohiles  .  I  IO,07*».tM>tt 

Filling  Stations  .  ‘401.091,0041 


MIAMI 

HfBAkO 


for  full  information  about  the  Southeastern  territory, 
ivrile  any  one  of  the  folloiving  newspapers,  or  Southern 
\eit  spapers.  1109  Mortgage  Guarantee  Building, 
Atlanta,  Georgitt 


TIIK  ASHES  II.I.K  <  11  IZEV- 
TIMES 

TIIK  <  ilAKI,<>TTK 
<msKKVKK 

THE  WIXSTON-SAI.EM 
4<H  KNAI.-TWIX  flTV 
SENTINKI- 

THE  KAI.EKiil  NEWS  A 
HKSEKVEK 

THE  Wll.tllNCiTHN  STAK- 
XEWS 

THE  GKEKNVU.I.E  NEWS- 
I'lEHMHNT 

THE  fOM  MHIA  STATE 

THE  .\TI.AXTA 
fHNSTITt  TIHN 

THE  SAVANNAH  .NEWS- 
PRESS 


THE  ((H.I  MItlS  I.EIK.EK- 
ENtJl  IKEK 

THE  KIKMINt.HAM  NEWS 
A  AGE-HEKAI.H 

THE  WONTtitIWEKI 
AHVEKTISEK 

THE  KNHWII.I.E  JOI  KNAI. 

THE  .NASHVII.I.K 
TEN  N  ESSE  A  N-K  A  N  N  EK 

THE  MEMI’HIS  CHMMEK- 
tlAI.  AI'PKAI. 

THE  TIWES-PICAVl  NE- 
-NEW  HKI.K.VNS  STATES 

EI.HKIHA  TIMES-i  NION 
HIE  MIAMI  HEKAI.H 
THE  TAMPA  TKllil  NE 


XHK  Soilihraat  can  be  reacheil  efTts'lively  only 
•  with  daily  newapapera.  No  other  media 
Rela  .'our  meaaafce  into  the  homes  of  so  many 
families  wilh  money  to  spend  at  the  h»w  cost 
offiTi'd  hy  S«,iilheaatern  dailies. 

RADIO  CAN'T  DO  THE  JOB  IN  THE 
SOUTHEAST 

The  moat  enihiiaiaalic  ealimatea  on  radio  owner¬ 
ship  and  coverage  in  the  Southeast  show  that 
it  lags  far  behind  the  real  of  the  country'. 

NATIONAL  MAGAZINES  CAN'T  DO 
THE  JOB  IN  THE  SOUTHEAST 

Puhliah<‘d  figures  show  cttverage  of  national 
magazines  in  lh,‘  Southeast  is  too  sparse  and 
scatleriHl  to  influence  the  great  total  of  buying 
IKiwer. 

T  he  buy  ing  |Miwer  of  this  tr<‘men<iously  rich 
and  growing  mark,*!  is  completely  covered  bv 
daily  noH^paperM. 

You  can  reach: 

1,314,626  Native  White  Families 

(The  Real  Buying  Power  of  the  Southeast) 
by  these  19  Daily  Newspapers  at  a 
Combined  Rate  of 

$3.09  PER  LINE 

Maximum  Coverage  Minimum  Cost 

Over  83',  c  of  spendable  income  and  over  73'^o 
of  total  retail  sales  are  confined  to  the  ninet<yen 
markets  shown  on  the  map  and  the  trading 
ar<>as  (A.  B.  C.  radius).  In  these  markets  where 
the  wealth  and  buying  power  of  the  Southeast 
is  ccyncentrated.  over  717o  of  the  native  white 
families  are  reached  by  the  .Southeastern  dailies 
listed  here — the  most  effective  coverage  <»f  the 
real  buying  power  of  the  Southeast  at  the  most 
economical  cost. 
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REVIEW 


PROMOTION 


“If  the  answer  to  these  questions  is  ‘Yes*, 
vou  have  ADVERTHKH.J/* 


Southeastern  Newspapers 
NEWEST  EXAMPLE  of  constructive 
promotion  for  newspapers  on  a 
broad  scale  is  that  begun  this  week  by 
a  group  of  southeastern  newspapers, 
acting  through  Eastman  Scott  &  Co., 
Atlanta  advertising  agency. 

There  is  plenty  of  emphasis  on  the 
coverage  offered  by  the  one  newspaper 
or  one  newspaper  combination  in  each 
of  the  19  markets,  but  the  basic  theme 
is  that  complete  coverage  of  the 
Southeastern  market  can  be  obtained 
only  through  newspapers,  and  that 
newspapier  coverage  is  more  econom¬ 
ical  than  the  use  of  any  other  mediimi 
or  combination  of  media.  Says  the 
opening  copy:  “.  .  .  Radio  can’t  do  the 
job  in  the  Southeast.  .  .  .  National 
magazines  can’t  do  the  job  in  the 
Southeast.  ...  If  you  are  selling  in 
the  Southeast,  and  you  should  be,  you 
must  use  daily  newspapers  for  effec¬ 
tive  coverage.” 

In  good  newspaper  style,  the  copy 
gives  specific  prices:  5,0()0-line  sched¬ 
ule  for  only  $15,450;  10,000-line  sched¬ 
ule  for  $30,900;  beside,  of  course,  line 
rate,  circulation  aggregate,  and  retail 
sales  figures. 

Schedules  approved  by  an  executive 
committee  representing  the  participat¬ 
ing  publishers,  provide  for  use  of 
newspaper  space  in  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and 
Akron,  as  well  as  for  space  in  nine 
business  papers,  including  Editor  & 
Publisher.  In  addition,  many  of  the 
cooperating  newspapers  will  reproduce 
the  campaign  in  their  own  pages  to 
sell  district  executives  of  national  ad¬ 
vertisers,  whose  influence  on  sched¬ 
ules  is  frequently  important. 

Backing  up  the  published  campaign 
is  a  sales  kit  of  market  data,  copies  of 
which  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  all  the  cooperating  newspapers  and 
their  special  representatives.  The 
data  includes  in  detail  the  complete 
coverage  of  these  newspapers  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  media.  The  special 
representatives  will  furnish  this  data 
to  the  home  offices  of  advertisers  and 
to  their  agencies,  while  the  newspa¬ 
pers  will  present  the  information  to 
district,  zone  and  sectional  managers 
located  in  their  cities. 

The  following  are  sponsoring  the 
campaign:  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times- 
Union;  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald;  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune;  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News  and  Age  Herald;  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser;  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con¬ 
stitution;  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  En¬ 
quirer;  Savannah  (Ga.)  News  Press; 


and  with  the  soup  it  comes  to 

FIFTY 

MILLION  DOLLARS 


That's  what  Rhode  Island 
readers  of  the  Providence 


JOURNAL-BULLETIN 


spend  every  year  for  food — 
Ti%  of  the  total  food  bill 
in  New  England's  second  larg¬ 
est  market. 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  Times;  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer;  Wilmington 
(N.  C.)  Star  News;  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Tioin  City  Sen¬ 
tinel;  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State;  Green¬ 
ville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont;  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner  and  Tennessean;  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times  Picayune  and 
States;  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal;  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal; 
and  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  &  Observer. 


Advert-pyi's 

AS  MORE  RESULTS  are  produced  by 
advertising,  it  seems  logical  that 
more  money  will  be  spent  for  ad- 


Another  insertion  .shows  the  eyes 
of  five  movie  stars.  Another  uses  the 
headline,  “Adverteyes  see  many  ways 
to  economize.” 

Three  teaser  ads  were  mailed  to  all 
local  advertisers  before  the  campaign, 
then  a  broadside  explaining  that  the 
plan  was  designed  to  make  the 
Star-Times  advertising  more  pro¬ 
ductive. 

The  folded  broadside  bore  its  own 
reading  directions:  “Open  by  lifting 
here,  please”;  ‘‘turn  page  to  left”;  ‘‘un¬ 
fold  by  raising  page  here.”  The  reader 
who  followed  directions  got  the  parts 
of  the  message  in  proper  order,  in¬ 
stead  of  snatching  the  page  open  and 
then  finding  it  upside  down. 


blue  and  black  folder  announcing  tliati 
1937  was  its  banner  year,  bringing 
more  than  a  million  lines  gain  ove’ 
1936. 


ADVERTf^^S 

\^ey£S  Uicttuu^tty- 


-advertising 


U.  S.  A.  ON  A  PLAHER 

$5 


WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY 
TODAY. 


E.  KATZ  SPECIAL  AGENCY 

900— 5TH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


Point-of-Sale  Displays 
DISPLAYS  OF  ADVERTISED  food 
and  drug  products,  maintained  by 
Portsmouth  (Ohio)  Times  in  24  groc¬ 
eries  and  11  drug  stores,  are  credited 
by  the  paper  with  helping  to  bring  in 
43,166  lines  of  new  national  food  and 
drug  advertising  since  Oct.  1,  1937. 
In  addition,  ten  new  local  grocery  ac¬ 
counts  are  credited  to  the  plan. 

The  display  stands  provide  space  for 
half  a  dozen  products,  “as  advertised 
in  the  Portsmouth  Times.”  Displays 
are  changed  weekly.  Ohio  Select 
List  recently  gave  this  a  citation  as 
the  best  promotion  of  its  type.  The 
point-of-sale  cooperation  was  con¬ 
ceived  by  Chester  G.  Linham,  Times 
advertising  manager.  Thomas  J.  Mc¬ 
Namara  of  the  Times  merchandis¬ 
ing  department  is  in  charge  of  the 
project. 


Readers  Speak 

NEARLY  40%  OF  READERS  of  th 

Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald  took  the  tirr;- 
to  fill  out  a  full-page  questionns!: 
published  late  in  1937,  and  the  Herald'^ 
report  on  the  results  has  been  issue; 
in  pamphlet  form,  along  with  informa¬ 
tion  on  local  construction,  employ, 
ment,  payrolls,  and  circulation. 

Payment  of  one  cent  each  to  car¬ 
riers  for  answers  from  their  route; 
helped  to  bring  in  the  replies.  Bu 
surprisingly  enough,  only  10%  of  thos. 
answering  competed  for  $50  in  case 
prizes  offered  for  constructive  eriti- 
cism. 

Tables  of  reader  interest  .seem  as 
tonishing,  with  percentages  of  reader 
running  consistently  in  the  80’s  an; 
90’s. 

Apparently  this  is  due  in  part  a 
least  to  the  wording  of  the  questioR- 
which  in  many  cases  asked  the  read¬ 
ers  to  strike  out  the  pages,  features 
comics,  etc.,  which  were  not  interest 
ing.  One  question,  “Which  influence; 
your  buying  most?”  brought  percen 
tages  of  94.5%  for  newspapers,  3.r- 
for  magazines,  2.4%  for  radio. 

“We  asked  for  criticism;  we  got  cor. 
gratulations,”  is  the  Herald’s  interpre¬ 
tation  on  the  cover  of  its  report. 


Banner  Year 

THANKS  (for)  A  MILLION,  says  the 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register  in  a 


Slight  Disagreement 
DOUBLE-TRUCK  OF  STATISTICS 
about  business  in  Phoenix,  Ariz 
was  the  answer  of  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Republic  and  Gazette  Feb.  5  afte- 
Nation’s  Business  had  reported  busi¬ 
ness  in  Phoenix  district  as  “fair. 
“Boy,  that’s  being  conservative,”  sab 
the  copy,  offering  “Gold  Spot  of  Amer¬ 
ica”  as  a  better  report. 


vertising,  according  to  Cliff  W. 
Aubuchon,  advertising  director,  St. 
Louis  Star-Times.  Wherefore  the 
Star-Times  has  started  a  campaign  in 
its  own  columns  on  the  theme  of 
“ADVERTEYES  (Eyes  that  turn  to 
advertising)”.  Opening  ad  of  the 
series  is  shown  herewith.  Two  full 
pages  will  be  used  each  week  for  the 
first  month,  and  one  page  a  week  for 
an  indefinite  period  thereafter.  Al¬ 
ready,  Mr.  Aubuchon  reports,  unusual 
interest  has  been  shown  by  advertisers 
and  readers. 


WHERE  \S  A  GOOD  PLACE  FOR  A  NATIONAL 
ADVERTISER  tO-PEK^A  LOT  OF  BUSIHESS? 


The  first  advertisement  explains  the 
idea: 


THAVS  easy . OUT 

IN  KANSAS  THEY  HAVE 

DAILY  CAPltAL 

S  EVERYWHERE.  ) 


'‘rerli.ii)s  your  eyes  arc  .\DVERTC Kt-i'/  If 
you  .-ire  not  sure,  make  this  test:  Turn  the 
p.-iges  of  this  newspaper  slowly.  As  your  gaze 
travels  from  one  page  to  another,  do  your  eyes 
turn  automatically  to  the  advertisements?  Do 
they  discover  something  you  want  among  the 
advertising  of  clothing,  foodstuffs,  automobiles, 
.services?  Is  it  offered  at  a  price  lower  tluan 
that  at  which  you  thought  it  could  be  bought? 


In  the  merry  month  of  last  Decemher,  The  Topeka  Daily 
Capital  Want  Ad  Department  staged  a  contest  requiring 
contestants  to  supply  an  imaginary  conversation  between 
Santa  and  the  Dummy.  Cash  prizes  totali'd  hut  $60 — yet 


1 

983  CITIES 

3071  COUNTIES 

9t  m  t.  tsti  ■■»!!  Ai»MTw  mnrr 

2,052  KANSANS 
Submitted  Their  Entries 


In  spile  of  December  hustle  and  bustle,  2,052  Capital 
Readers  from  all  sections  of  Kansas  spent  the  time  to 
think  out  and  send  in  their  answers. 


So,  whatever  you  sell,  wdienever  you  sell,  you  can  always 
depend  on  keen  roador  interest  and  high  response  in  The 
Topeka  Daily  Capital.  That’s  what  lowers  your  selling 
costs  in  Top«*ka*s  thriving  16  county  market. 


Rate:  Only  13c  a  Line 


Circulation  50,000  Daily 


Ciie  CopeUa  Bailp  Capital 


TOPEKA 


Arthur  Capper,  Publisher 
Member  A.B.C. 

9  Detroit  Kansai  City 


KANSAS 


Insis+s  J 
Tokyo  Can  Pay  I 
For  Arms  Race  I 

^eJ'conWated  baUdin|  ^ 

1  gage  \°n^Su5;°  Navy  Vice* 

1  Minister  Osoroku  Yamamoto ■ 

1  said  today  as  J'lta^L  ■ 

nared  to  refuse  United  States,™ 
British  and  French  requests* 
?o^information  concerning  its* 

1  building  program  ■ 

Because  .she  Admiral* 

transoceanic  wa  •  never* 

Yamamoto  said.  Japan  na  . 

studied  that  Pm^^®"^ei.ican  policy* 

But.  he  oh  the* 

seemed  to  have  ^  crossing  the* 
'^‘“'»^d“ttereIote,  much  wmB 

S5  ;.n»»lS  •.atue.wp.  .«<>■ 

I  torge  ChUt.  I 

1 ‘‘'AUMs'conference  Ihe  Ca“nrt  ap- M 

I  proved  repllee.  f 1 
I  to  the  requests  lor  details  oi  a  || 

I  ^“‘“Sf.reThrle  powers  would! 

1  "a  aeihSfvef  IroiT  rh^r  <.»»■ 

I  pro“Si  dralts  to  EmPetot  Hlrotow* 

I  ?„'?  his  imperial  -aho^  a^^l  w^aa* 

1  “v^tt'hey  would  be  relea^j  ■ 

dortie»^||“-rJ 

I  the  Cabinet  met,  Admiral  xan  « 

1  "'••Se^fuseTt  has  been  the  fixed  pol-  * 
I  icy  of  Jaoan  not  to  exchange  na  * 
1  construction  information  with  oth  * 
I  powers,  she  cannot  change  ner— 
1  policy  at  present.  ■ 

1  Indicates  Feeling.  ■ 

I  At  this  point  the  Admiral  declined* 
I  to  reveal  i"  ®'^''^y'i®h£%emarl^  didl 

I  I  Japan's  replies,  but  his  rema  ■ 

1  rberrf  rsti 

kSh£i:%d 

IrSSSs 


RUMORS  OF  A  NEW 
crisis  in  Germany  alarm  the 

world;  border  reports  picture  a 
rebellious  army,  a  sick  Hitler. 
Foreign  correspondents  in  Berlin 
are  without  news. 

What  do  the  Nazi  chieftains 

say? 

In  the  German  capital,  Fred¬ 
erick  C.  Oechsner,  UP  manager, 
telephones  to  Dr.  Otto  Dietrich, 
Reich  press  chief  who  is  with 
Adolf  Hitler  at  the  latter's  moun¬ 
tain  retreat  near  the  Austrian 
border. 

As  Hitler  sits  breakfasting  on 
the  veranda  close  by.  Dr.  Dietrich 
gives  Oechsner  the  first  official 
account  of  what  has  happened. 
His  words  are  big  news  around 
the  world. 

They  are  carried  exclusively 
by  United  Press. 

ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF 
the  globe,  Ray  Marshall. 

Tokyo  bureau  chief,  must  learn 
Japan's  answer  to  a  question 
which  has  aroused  world-wide 
interest. 

1  Marshall  goes  direct  to  Vice 
Admiral  Osoroku  Yamamoto. 
The  Vice  Admiral's  words  are  big 
news  around  the  world. 

Again  they  are  carried  exclu¬ 
sively  by  United  Press. 

Again  United  Press  is  first  to 
reach  those  high  sources  whose 
words  carry  authority. 


Leader  Is  Well. 

DECLARES  TROOPS  ARE  QUIET 

Correspondents  Find  Berlin  Is 
Calm  and  Conditions  Normal 
at  Frontiers. 


Copyright.  IflSS.  by  United  Press. 

BERLIN,  Feb.  11. — Dr.  Otto 
Dietrich,  Reich  press  chief  and 
close  confidant  of  Fuehrer 
Adolf  Hitler,  gave  today  the 
first  detailed  authoritative 
statement  regarding  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  rumors  concerning  the 
internal  situation  of  Germany. 

It  constituted  an  emphatic 
denial  of  rumors  abroad  of 
disturbances  or  unrest  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  of  reports  regard¬ 
ing  Hitler’s  health. 

Speaking  to  the  United  Press  by 
telephone  from  Haus  Wachenfeld, 
Hitler’s  mountain  retreat  outside 
Berchtesgaden,  Dietrich  said: 

“I  have  read  what  has  been  said 
abroad  that  frontiers  are  closed, 
that  the  SS  troops  (crack  Nazi 
bodyguards)  are  being  used  in  the 
army  to  watch  over  and  expel  re¬ 
actionary  officers,  that  there  is  un¬ 
rest  in  the  army. 

“Since  the  official  communique  of 
February  4  (announcing  the  Nazi 
shake-up)  everything  has  been 
quiet.  The  army  is  quiet,  every  of¬ 
ficer  is  doing  his  duty  at  his  regu¬ 
lar  post. 

“These  rumors  are  false  and 
stupid  and  I  am  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  stamp  them  for  what 
they  are  worth.’’ 

Reports  Hitler  in  Good  Health. 

Dr.  Dietrich  said  that  Hitler  was 
in  good  health  and  that  although  he 
was  working,  he  was  taking  the 
opportunity  also  to  rest  a  little. 
Asked  whether  Hitler  was  prepar¬ 
ing  his  speech  for  the  Reichstag 
meeting  February  20,  Dietrich  said: 

“I  do  not  know.  It  is  possible. i 
He  works  rapidly  and  does  not  need 
a  long  time.  At  the  moment  he  is 
breakfasting  on  the  veranda  in' the 
;  sunshine.” 

Dr.  Dietrich  described  rumors  of 
a  “breakdown”  as  nonsense.  He 
said  that  Hitler’s  Issuance  of  invi¬ 
tations  for  a  reception  to  the  diplo¬ 
matic  corps  in  Berlin  February  15 
was  a  sign  that  he  was  continuing 
his  normal^  duties.  He  added  that 
f^litle^j|^™^nost  certainly  be  i& 

fojtfjyhkr'ec^fl 
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NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 


li>  l-^itor  ruhllHher  from  .Medio 
Kerord*»  meoKiirenientfi) 


T  j 


ACTUAL  LINAOr  IN  NEWSPAKQSOf  52  ClTl|$l-M£DlA  PEcbsOS 


1938-37 

^  ear  Ago 

l*ct.  of 
Year 

K.  \  I*. 

Linage 

l.inagt 

ago 

Index* 

Total  advertising: 

January  .  90,624.260 

99,587,524 

91.0 

98.0 

Decemiicr .  122.29.^.4(14 

1  .l(t,762.ll3(t 

92.5 

108.7 

1  lisplay  only : 

January  .  .  70,.^//. 712 

78.0b(..24.l 

90.2 

94.0 

l)eceml)er.l00.9S1.5(>2 

107,817.133 

92.7 

108.4 

( 'lassiOetl : 

January  . .  20.246..S48 

21.521,281 

04.1 

1 14.9 

1  )ecemlxT .  21,21 3,902 

22.944,903 

92.9 

109.8 

Retail: 

January  51. 217.816 

54,571.923 

93.9 

97.8 

December.  80,604,051 

83,233,854 

96.8 

111.0 

Deiit.  Store : 

January  ..  20,944.024 

22.053,694 

95.0 

99.7 

December.  22.946,968 

33.917.603 

97.1 

113.6 

( leneral : 

January  .  14,785.225 

17,176,296 

86.1 

91.8 

Deceni!)er .  1 5.1 25.542 

18.185,909 

8.1.2 

107.4 

Automotive: 

January  .  2,059,625 

3.348,175 

bl.5 

56.2 

Deceml»er.  2.722,224 

4,245.999 

87.7 

86.8 

I'inancial : 

January  .  2,214.946 

2.969.849 

77.9 

85.9 

December.  1,518,584 

2,151.371 

70.6 

70.5 
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I0Q%  equals  average  1931-2 


NDEX- 
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Index  figures  for  Drceml>er  revised. 
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January  Automotive 
Linage  Falls  Flat 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


JANUARY  SHOWING  of  newspaper 

advertising  linage  was  disappoint¬ 
ing.  Department  store  linage  held  up 
best,  only  5%  behind  that  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1937,  and  other  retail  advertising 
did  nearly  as  well.  But  general  ad¬ 
vertising  fell  short  of  that  a  year  ago 
by  13.9%,  and  automotive  linage  was 
the  worst  recorded  for  any  month  in 
the  ten  years  that  Media  Records  has 
been  measuring  linage. 

Not  even  in  the  dark  days  of  March, 
1933,  when  banks  were  closed  and 
there  might  have  been  some  reason 
for  alarm,  did  automotive  advertising 
fall  as  flat  as  it  did  in  January,  1938, 
at  the  close  of  a  prosperous  year  for 
all  the  automobile  manufacturers.  For 
the  52  cities  covered  by  the  regular 
monthly  figures,  automotive  advertis¬ 
ing  in  January  amounted  to  only 
2,059,625  lines,  38.5%  behind  that  of 
January,  1937. 

The  extent  of  the  automobile  de¬ 
bacle  may  be  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  for  the  first  time,  less  than 
financial  advertising,  from  which  most 
newspa{>ermen  have  ceased  to  expect 
much.  The  crop  of  financial  advertis¬ 
ing,  despite  a  loss  of  nearly  one-fourth 
from  January,  1937,  amounted  to 
2.314,946  lines. 

Classified  Benefits 

Classified  advertising  benefited 
somewhat  by  the  automotive  situation, 
since  used-car  want  ads  were  about 
the  only  form  of  paid  advertising  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  automobile  men.  Classi¬ 
fied,  although  falling  5.9%  short  of  that 
in  January,  1937,  made  a  better  com¬ 


parative  showing  than  it  did  in 
December,  and  advanced  with  some 
strength  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Linage  Index. 

Index  Revised 

This  Linage  Index  incidentally,  has 
been  revised  with  the  beginning  of  a 
new  year.  It  is  not  only  better  ad¬ 
justed  to  seasonal  changes,  but  has 
been  adjusted  to  meet  the  changes 
caused  by  the  new  automotive  year. 
Index  figures  are  now  given  again  for 
automotive  linage,  since  two  years 
have  passed  since  the  industry  turned 
to  making  fall  automobile  announce¬ 
ments  instead  of  the  old  January 
ones.  This  period  is  of  course  scanty 
for  establishing  a  seasonal  pattern, 
but  will  have  to  do  for  the  present. 

Not  only  the  automotive  index,  but 
the  indices  for  total  display  and  total 
advertising  now  make  provision 
against  distortion  due  to  the  shifting 
of  automobile  linage  from  January  to 
October  and  November,  and  else¬ 
where  during  the  year. 

Because  of  these  revisions  of  the 
index,  the  index  figures  given  on  this 
page  for  December  vary  from  those 
previously  given. 

The  chart  of  the  1937  trend  of  total 
advertising,  as  shown  on  this  page, 
has  also  been  revised. 

However,  all  index  figures  continue 
to  be  based  on  the  average  of  1931-2- 
4-5-6  as  100,  seasonal  considerations 
eliminated.  The  index  figures  thus 
show  progress  made  in  each  classifi¬ 
cation  as  compared  with  the  situation 
in  those  years. 


MILLION-DOLLAR  USED-CAR  DRIVE 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

DETROIT,  Feb.  17. — More  than  $1,000,000  is  expected  to  go  into  advertising  d 
National  Used  Car  Exchange  Week,  sponsored  by  all  manufacturers  d 
passenger  cars  to  break  the  used  car  jam.  The  week  will  be  observed  March! 
to  12.  Funds  are  being  raised  by  assessments  based  on  number  of  cars  prih 
duced  last  year.  Two- thirds  of  the  advertising  appropriation,  it  is  stated,  wfl 
be  spent  in  newspapers,  including  1950  daily  and  Sunday  papers,  and  IfS. 
weeklies.  Newspaper  space  is  being  placed  by  Ayer;  Brooke,  Smith  &  French 
Campbell-Ewald;  and  Getchell  agencies;  outdoor  by  Campbell-Ewald;  an 
radio  by  Brooke,  Smith  &  French;  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell;  Grace  &  Bemoit; 
Roche,  Williams  &  Cunnyngham;  J.  Walter  Thompson;  U.  S.  Advertising;  an 
Young  &  Rubicam.  1 
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9  out  of  10  use  SPEED6UNS 


IN  PITTSBl'RGH  out  of  town  photo- 
traphpr  ejected  from  press  lines  b^ause 
he  was  not  usinir  Mendelsohn  Speed- 
eun.  Police  question  authenticity  of 
man  claiming  to  work  for  newspai^'r 
who  does  not  use  Mendelsohn  equip¬ 
ment. 


photoR'raphers  use  only  one  kind  of 
pbatoflash  synchronizer  and  that  one  is 
a  MeiKielsohn  Speedgmn." 


IN  P.VRIH  swine  to  Mendelsohn  Speed- 
euns  for  all  cameras  causes  complaints 
of  “too  much  light  on  negatives.” 
Photographers  accustomed  to  inefficient 
synchronizers  surprised  at  Mcndclsobn 
SpctHlgun  performance. 


KVKRYWHKRF.  the  dependability  of 
performance  of  the  Mendelsohn  Speed- 
guns  has  stain  pel  these  synchronizers 
as  the  9  out  of  10  choice  of  newspaper 
photograiihers.  Actual  survey  by  flash 
lamp  manufacturer  shows  140  out  of 
14:1  newspaper  photographers  canvassed 
using  Mendelsohn  Speedguns. 


IN  HOLLYWOOD  property  man  is  re- 
lirimsnded  by  technical  advisor  for  not 
knowing  that  “legitimate  newspaper 


I  Learn  for  yourself  about  Mendelsohn 
Speedguns.  Write  for  literature  on  1038 
models.  Send  3c  stamp  for  free  photo- 
I  flash  exposure  slide  scale. 


MADE  IN  U.  S.  A.  BY 


S.  MENDELSOHN 

202  East  44th  Street,  New  York 
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The  Register  and  Tribune 


for  FEBRUARY  19,  1938 


Akron  Tinii‘>-I’rt>!> 

Tribune 

Atlanta  r.nnMitiition 
Birmiiifsham  I'o^t 
Bo»ti)n  American 
Bridgeport  Timo-Slar 
BuiTalo  Time!* 

Charlotte  N«-ws 
Chicago  American 
Cincinnati  l'o^t 
Cleveland  I’re** 

(!olunibii>i  Citizen 
(iolunibia  Kecord 
Denver  Kocky  Alt.  Nev*!. 

De>  Aloine<i  Register-Tribune 
Detroit  News 
El  F’aso  llerald-l'ost 


Krie  Dispatch  Herald 
Kvansville  Press 
F«»rt  Smith  Times-Record 
l''«»ri  ^’orlh  Press 
Fre-sno  Bee 
Houston  Press 
Indianapolis  Times 
Kansas  C.ity  Journal-Post 
Knoxville  Nens-Sentinel 
l.<‘\ington  Herald-I.eader 
Little  R<N'k  Democrat 
L«»s  Angeles  Daily  News 
Louisviile  Coiiri.'r-Joiirnal 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
Miami  Herald 
Milwauk(>e  N«ws 
Minneapi>lis  Star 


.Mi.chell  Republic 
Alodesto  Bee 
Nashville  Tennessean 
New  York  World-Telegram 
Oklahoma  City  News 
Omaha  Wivrld-llerald 
Orlando  Sentinel 
Peoria  Star 
Philadelphia  Riilletin 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Portland  Oregonian 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer 
Richmond  News-Leader 
Roanoke  ^orld-News 
Rome  Sentinel 
.'•aeram<-nto  Bee 
St.  Louis  Star-Time* 
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Salt  Lake  Ciity  Tribune 
San  Diego  Sun 
San  Francisco  News 
San  Jiian  El  Ylundo 
Seattle  Post-lntelligen<'er 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review 
Springfield  News 
Springfield  State  Regist*‘r 
Syracuse  Herald 
Toledo  News-Bee 
Tulsa  Tribune 
Washington  Dailv  Nev** 
Watertown  Time* 

W’h«‘eling  liitellig«-nc*-r 
Wichita  Eagle 
Worcester  Cazette 
Youngstown  Vindicator 


THESE  NEWSPAPERS  ALREADY  ARE  SUBSCRIBERS  TO 


As  selectetl  anti  arranged  for  newspaper  pahiioation. 
lliese  comments  Ity  the  President  constitute  a  series  of 
expert  special  articles  tipon  the  acts  and  events  and 
purposes  of  his  Atlministration  from  its  beginning  up 
to  1937. 

They  correlate  the  steps  and  aims  of  the  New  Deal  in 
its  every  important  phase  of  national  and  international 
effort. 

The  President's  comments  are  entirely  new.  They 
never  before  have  been  published.  They  are  exclusive 


President 
Roosevelt^s 
Own  Story 
of  the 
New  Deal 

Contained  in*  an  authorized  advance  publication 
of  his  notes  and  comments  to  “The  Public  Papers 
and  Addresses  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt." 


Harris  &  HwinET  Photo. 

to  newspapers.  They  will  not  appear  (‘Isewhere — in 

i:ny  magazine  or  periodical  -  until  the  five  httoks 

comprising  them  are  published,  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  newspaper  series. 

The  series  contains  30  articles,  averaging  from  1000 
to  1500  words  and  each  illustrated  with  appropriate 
photographs,  for  daily  publication  beginning  Wednes¬ 
day.  March  23  and  ending  W  ednesday,  April  27. 

Preliminary  confidential  samples  are  ready.  For  them 
and  for  terms,  please  wire  to 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Announcing  an  Annual  Award 
to  Press  Photographers 

Simultaneously  with  the  announcement  of  the  winners  in  Editor  ^  Publish' 
er’s  Third  Annual  News  Picture  Contest.  Graflex  inaugurates  its  presentation  of 
awards  for  the  year’s  outstanding  press  photography  as  decided  in  Editor  6?  Publisher’s 
annual  competition.  Awards  are  being  presented  to  each  of  the  five  prize'winners  in  the 
1938  contest.  Similar  awards  will  be  presented  each  year  to  prize'winners  in  this  annual 


news  picture  event. 


Winners  Receive  Jeweled  Watch  Charm 

The  Graflex  Award  for  the  year’s  outstanding  press  photography  is  sym- 
holizcd  in  a  gold,  diamund-studdcd  watch  charm,  which  is  illustrated  above 
in  twice  its  actual  size.  If,  in  subsequent  years,  recipients  should  again  be¬ 
come  eligible  for  the  Graflex  Award,  additional  diamonds  will  be  set  into  the 
“lens”  of  the  charm  .  .  .  Graflex  is  happy,  indeed,  to  give  this  recognition  to 
prize-winning  photographers  who  make  dramatic,  story-telling,  paper-selling 
pictures  anywhere,  any  time,  night  or  day. 


FOLMER  GRAFLEX  CORPORATION 

ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  FEBRUARY  19,  1938 


A  Third  Qrand  Slam 
with  Qraflex 


Three  grand  slams  in  a  row!  That’s  the 
Graflex  record  for  all  three  National  News 
Picture  Contests  sponsored  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  in  1936,  1937  and  1938!  By  winning  all 
the  prizes  in  this  year’s  contest  as  well  as  in  those 
of  the  two  previous  years,  press  photographers 
using  Graflex-made  Cameras  have  the  distinction 
of  making  every  one  of  the  thirty  prize-winning 
pictures  since  the  Annual  News  Picture  Contests 
were  inaugurated! 


Here  is  overwhelming  proof  that  Graflex  and 
Speed  Graphic  Cameras  “have  what  it  takes”  to 
make  dramatic,  story-telling,  paper-selling  pictures. 
Proof,  too,  of  their  versatility  in  handling  every  type 
of  assignment  and  subject  matter.  No  wonder  they 
are  universally  preferred  by  press  photographers 
and  publishers  <alike.  If  you,  too,  want  prize-win¬ 
ning  pictures — the  kind  of  pictures  your  readers 
want  to  see — use  Graflex  .\merican-made,  Prize- 
Winning  Cameras. 


HERE  ARE  THE  PRIZE-WINNERS 


First 

Samuel  Shere 

International  News  Photos 

Speed  Graphic 

Second 

Carl  Linde 

Associated  Press 

Speed  Graphic 

Third 

Ernest  Sisto 

Times  Wide  World 

Speed  Graphic 

Fourth 

Arthur  Sasse 

International  News  Photos 

Speed  Graphic 

Fifth 

Ralph  Forney 

Ogden  Standard-Examiner 

Speed  Graphic 

And 

9  out  of  10  Receiving 

Honorable  Mention  Used  Graflex  Made  Cameras 

Rudolfo  Brandt 

Acme  Newspictures 

Leica  Camera 

Tim  Elkins 

Associated  Press 

Speed  Graphic 

Samuel  Falk 

Times  Wide  World 

Speed  Graphic 

Irvin  Forbes 

Los  Angeles  Examiner 

Speed  Graphic 

Jack  Harris 

Associated  Press 

Speed  Graphic 

Jesse  Hartman 

Philadelphia  Record 

Speed  Graphic 

William  Jones 

International  News  Photos 

Speed  Graphic 

James  Laughead 

Associated  Press 

Speed  Graphic 

John  Lindsay 

Associated  Press 

Speed  Graphic 

Kenneth  Rogers 

Atlanta  Constitution 

4x5  Graflex 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Just  address  your  request  to  Folmer  Graflex  Cor¬ 
poration,  Dept.  EP-26,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.SA., 
and  we  will  send  you  without  obligation  our 
catalog  illustrating  and  describing  Graflex  and 
Speed  Graphic  American-made,  Prize-Winning 
Cameras  and  .\ccessories.  Send  for  it  totlay. 


GRAFLEX  Prize'W inning  CAMERAS 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


E  D  I 

UNITED? 

EARLY  THREE  YEARS  have  passed  since  the 
“united  front"  was  first  mooted  among  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  publishers  of  newspapers  disturbed 
by  evidence  that  newspapers  were  not  regaining 
important  lines  of  advertising.  Plain  as  that  evi¬ 
dence  was  from  reliable  statistics,  it  has  taken 
more  than  two  years  to  convince  a  large  part  of 
the  industry  of  the  need  for  strong  and  unified 
promotion  of  the  newspaper,  and  to  develop  a  plan 
to  achieve  that  promotion. 

That  plan,  now  ready,  should  have  the  support 
of  every  daily  newspaper,  large  and  small;  its  in¬ 
tent  is  to  focus  the  force  of  the  newspaper  behind 
an  experienced  agency  in  newspaper  promotion — 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association.  This  was  the  in¬ 
strument  chosen,  after  careful  consideration  of 
all  other  alternatives. 

We  are  open  to  correction  if  we  are  wrong,  of 
course,  but  recent  developments  in  co-operative 
newspaper  promotion  appear  to  be  perilous  to  the 
"united  front”  objective.  New  England  already 
has  under  way  a  plan  for  promotion  of  the  region  s 
newspapers.  The  Southern  States  are  being  ad¬ 
vertised  as  a  market  unit  under  one  plan  now,  and 
are  projecting  a  more  ambitious  three-year  cam¬ 
paign  under  S.N.P.A.  auspices. 

All  of  these  regional  efforts  are  fine.  They  will 
undoubtedly  bring  benefits  to  their  sponsors.  They 
also  eat  deeply  into  the  all-too-limited  funds  that 
newspapers  make  available  for  promotion,  and 
there  is  grave  danger,  if  they  are  extended  and 
imitated,  that  the  hope  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  for  adequate  nationwide  support  will  not 
be  realized. 

Admirable  as  regional  campaigns  are,  as  sup¬ 
plementary  and  complementary  efforts,  they  can¬ 
not  be  made  to  do  the  national  job  that  has  to  be 
done  for  newspapers.  If  regional  campaigns  are 
to  represent  the  bulk  of  promotion,  newspapers 
as  groups  and  as  individuals  cannot  expect  results 
a .  strong  as  might  be  had  from  effective  individual 
campaigns  or  a  national  campaign  with  universal 
support.  The  regional  efforts  are  a  diffusion  of 
strength  that  should  be  conserved  until  later. 

They  may  also  perpetuate  a  practice  which  has 
done  newspapers  plenty  of  harm.  Instead  of  com¬ 
petition  between  individual  newspapers  and  be¬ 
tween  cities,  we  will  have  competition  between 
market  areas,  with  the  same  old  claims  and  coun¬ 
terclaims,  the  same  extravagant  promises  of  co¬ 
operation— a  word  which  newspaper  advertising 
has  clothed  with  as  many  meanings  as  Joseph’s 
coat  had  colors.  If  that  sounds  unduly  pessimistic, 
review  your  history. 

The  important  need  is  promotion  of  all  news¬ 
papers — not  just  those  of  Dixie,  New  England,  the 
Golden  West,  or  any  other  blessed  Arcadia.  Each 
has  a  duty  to  itself,  and  a  duty  to  its  fellows.  That 
duty  can  be  partially  performed  in  regional  pro¬ 
grams  of  promotion,  but  if  the  hope  is  that  these 
will  do  for  each  and  all,  what  a  national  campaign 
might  do,  we  can  predict  many  disappointments. 

A  SOCIAL  PROBLEM 

READING,  PA.,  like  many  another  Northern 
manufacturing  city,  hears  frequent  threats  from 
its  mill  owners  that  they  will  up  stakes  and 
move  to  a  locality  where  taxes  are  reasonable, 
wages  are  low,  labor  agitation  is  nil,  and  a  man 
can  make  a  profit  on  his  investment.  In  Reading, 
the  hosiery  mills  have  been  hearing  the  luring 
.songs  of  Southern  States,  which  want  industry 
to  balance  their  dominant  agriculture.  The  chief 
attractions  are  a  free  site,  freedom  from  taxes  for 
several  years,  low  wages  and  low  living  costs,  a 
native  white  and  “tractable”  population,  and  a 
.guaranteed  “bum’s  rush”  for  labor  agitators. 

But  much  as  the  South  needs  industry,  Reading, 
Pa.,  and  other  cities  in  the  North  need  it  just  as 
badly,  if  they  are  not  to  be  plunged  into  a  poverty 
rivalling  that  of  Dixie  at  its  worst.  The  problem 
is  to  make  these  Northern  towns  understand  the 
conditions  which  are  driving  gainful  employment 
and  profitable  dollars  from  their  midst,  and  to 
move,  if  possible,  to  correct  these  conditions. 

A  notable  journalistic  service  is  being  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Reading  Eagle  along  this  line. 
One  of  its  reporters,  George  Sierer,  is  now  on  a 


If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  iiiy  right 
hand  forget  her  running.  Psalm,  LXXXVII; 


trip  through  the  South,  giving  Reading  people  a 
first-hand  view  of  what  the  South  is  offering  and 
what  it  has  to  offset  the  current  disadvantages  of 
Northern  location.  It  may  be  assumed  that  no 
manufacturer  wants  to  uproot  an  established 
business,  throw  thousands  out  of  work,  and  wreck 
a  city,  unless  there  are  permanent  and  compell¬ 
ing  reasons  for  the  step.  It  is  the  evident  ob¬ 
jective  of  Sierer’s  pieces  to  prove  that  the  ad¬ 
vantages  offered  by  Southern  States  are  tem¬ 
porary  and  that  Reading  mills  would  be  better  off 
to  seek  a  remedy  from  the  home  folks. 

We  doubt  that  any  newspaper  single-handed 
can  buck  the  strong  tides  that  are  pulling  indus¬ 
try  into  non-union  centres,  but  we  have  no  doubt 
at  all  of  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Sierer’s  reasoning. 
Wages  and  living  conditions  will  rise  as  the  mills 
prosper  in  their  new  locations;  a  prosperous  mill 
will  not  forever  enjoy  tax  exemption,  and  the 
promises  of  exemption  from  labor  agitation  are 
as  strong  as  a  rope  of  sand.  They  completely 
negative  the  Constitutional  guarantees  of  free 
speech  and  free  assembly,  and  however  attractive 
they  are  to  some  people  today,  they  cannot  be 
the  foundation  of  a  happy  and  permanent  indus¬ 
try. 

PICTURES 

NEARLY  500  PICTURES  made  by  newspaper 

photographers  were  reviewed  by  a  competent 
committee  last  week.  Five  were  selected  for  the 
annual  Editor  &  Publisher  awards;  10  more  re¬ 
ceived  honorable  mention,  and  the  latter  list  could 
have  been  extended  indefinitely  with  the  material 
available.  Hundreds  of  other  good  pictures,  made 
during  1937  and  published  in  newspapers,  were 
not  submitted,  but  we  believe  there  will  be  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  that  the  judges  picked  the  cream 
of  the  crop. 

When  it  is  considered  that  photography  was  the 
last  branch  of  the  graphic  arts  to  be  developed 
for  newspapers,  the  progress  of  the  past  40  years 
is  amazing.  Most  of  that  progress  has  come  within 
the  past  10  years,  and  despite  today’s  achieve¬ 
ments,  a  large  part  of  the  field  is  still  to  be  ex¬ 
plored.  Direct  multi-color  pictures  lie  in  the 
immediate  future,  and  with  the  invention  of  en¬ 
graving  processes  that  parallel  the  art  of  the 
photographer,  color  photos  will  be  as  common¬ 
place  in  newspapers  as  black  and  white. 

Not  far  in  the  future  is  wire  transmission  of 
pictures  as  widespread  as  the  present  news  net¬ 
work.  Today’s  wired  picture  equipment  is  sim¬ 
pler  and  more  effective  than  the  epoch-making 
apparatus  introduced  by  the  Associated  Press  a 
few  years  ago,  and  present-day  outfits  are  almost 
within  reach  of  small  dailies  now  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  mat  service.  If  it  be  said  that 
there  aren’t  enough  pictures  to  warrant  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  nationwide  wire  or  radio  facilities 
for  their  fast  transmission,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  same  thing  was  said  of  the  original 
limited  project. 

One  thing  that  stands  out  in  picture  history  is 
that  the  market  has  expanded  to  absorb  every 
new  supply  of  pictorial  news.  When  the  AP 
began  its  picture  service  11  years  ago,  fear  was 
general  among  news  picture  agencies  that  their 
day  was  done.  The  fact  is  that  there  are  more 
picture  agencies  in  business  today  than  there 
were  10  years  ago  and  that  all  are  selling  more 
pictures  than  they  did  then,  and  at  higher  prices. 
There  is  no  reason  to  discourage  advances  in  the 
art  on  the  ground  that  the  field  cannot  afford 
them.  Newspapers  can  afford  the  best  there  is. 


I  A  L 

UNKNOWN  PERILS 

AMID  INSTRUMENTS  of  communication  that 
verge  on  the  miraculous,  the  so-called  civilized 
world  is  plunging  toward  unknown  dangers, 
shrouded  in  an  ignorance  of  foreign  and  domestic 
events  that  was  not  surpassed  in  the  Dark  Ages. 

Newspaper  readers  in  France,  England,  the 
United  States  and  a  few  other  countries  know  that 
something  happened  in  Germany  two  weeks  ago. 
They  don’t  know  exactly  what,  but  their  knowl¬ 
edge  is  infinite  compared  to  that  enjoyed  by  Ger¬ 
mans  of  their  own  affairs.  Foreign  readers  knew 
last  Saturday  that  something  big  was  brewing  in 
Austria,  but  so  effective  is  the  dictator’s  censor¬ 
ship  that  the  nature  of  the  movement  was  not 
apparent  until  four  days  later.  Even  then  its 
implications  were  hidden.  Through  the  clouds,  it 
can  be  surmised  that  Italy  and  Germany,  acting 
in  concert,  have  pulled  the  coui>  that  was  blocked 
by  France  when  the  latter  was  not  beset  by  home 
troubles. 

Rumania  moves  from  the  familiar  anti-Semitic 
stage  to  another,  probably  of  equally  sinister  im¬ 
port  to  Europe’s  well-being,  cloaked  behind 
press  regulations  that  prohibit  anything  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  government  may  not  like. 

Fascism,  in  some  form  or  another,  makes  head¬ 
way  in  Latin-America,  bolstered  by  Italy's  quiet 
sale  of  naval  vessels  no  longer  adequate  for  the 
evidently  impending  struggle  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.  A  report,  hardly  credible  at  this  time, 
has  Fascism  gaining  support  in  Canada.  There 
seems  little  question  but  that  Mexico  is  tending 
toward  a  totalitarian  government. 

Our  own  foreign  policy,  for  all  of  the  freedon 
of  expression  that  we  enjoy,  is  scarcely  less  con¬ 
fused  in  the  public  mind  than  that  of  the  dictator¬ 
ships.  The  conflicts  between  spokesmen  for  the 
State  Department  and  the  Navy  may  be  more 
apparent  than  real  to  those  who  know  all  the 
facts,  but  the  man  in  the  street  would  be  sorely 
tried  to  explain  just  where  we  are  heading. 

Evident  in  Washington,  London  and  Paris,  even 
as  in  Berlin,  Rome  and  Tokyo  is  a  disposition  not 
to  trust  the  people  who  pay  the  bills  and  shed 
the  blood  in  war-time.  The  hush-hush  at¬ 
mosphere,  always  latent  in  all  service  offices,  is 
approaching  war-time  intensity,  as  the  demo¬ 
cracies  prepare  to  match  ship  for  ship  and  gun 
for  gun  with  the  dictators.  It  is  madness  which 
posterity  may  well  curse.  There  is  no  peace  anc 
nc  prosperity  on  the  dictatorship  road.  Then 
will  be  none  for  the  democracies  following  i 
parallel  lane.  What  we  call  civilization  may  b( 
approaching  its  twilight  unless  in  the  free  nation; 
men  arise  who  not  only  hate  war,  but  can  leac 
their  peoples  to  reject  it  and  to  make  the  .sacri¬ 
fices  necessary  to  restore  sanity  to  a  sick  planet. 

ODD  McIntyre 

PROBABLY  FIRST,  and  certainly  finest,  of  thi 
newspaper  “gossip  columnists”  was  Oscar  Ode 
McIntyre.  There  wasn’t  a  tinge  of  malice  in  the 
villagy  chit-chat  he  had  sent  from  New  York  foi 
so  many  years  to  the  large  and  small  replicas  ol 
his  beloved  Gallipolis,  Ohio.  What  the  folks  in 
Peoria,  Fresno,  Bismarck  or  New  Orleans  found 
interesting  in  the  small  talk  and  gaddings  ol 
Broadway  is  a  question  for  the  psychologists,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  “Odd”  knew  what  inter¬ 
ested  them  and  knew  how  to  serve  it. 

His  passing  removes  from  the  roster  of  by-line 
columnists  the  third  “big  name”  in  three  years, 
but  there  is  no  sign  that  the  demand  for  persona! 
comment  has  been  decreased  by  the  departure  of 
Will  Rogers  and  Arthur  Brisbane.  People  like  that 
bit  of  informality  in  their  crowded,  busy  news¬ 
papers,  and  while  Odd  McIntyre’s  columnar  heir 
is  not  in  sight  at  the  moment,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  will  appear.  If  he  can  continue  the  whole¬ 
some,  decent,  and  always  interesting  contribution 
that  Odd  McIntyre  made  to  American  newspapers 
he  will  deserve  well  of  the  craft. 

THE  LOT  OF  GENIUS 

The  monument  erected  to  genius  in  the  not  too 
remote  past  has  frequently  been  one  of  fagots 
— Hudson  Maxim,  in  “The  Science  of  Poetry  and 
The  Philosophy  of  I.anguage.” 
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EDWIN  C.  HEWES,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial- 
News,  was  officially  installed  as 
“Danville’s  Citi- 


American 
Business  Club 
presented  at  a 
special  club  pro¬ 
gram  held  in  his 
honor  Feb.  9  at 
the  Grier  -  Lin¬ 
coln  Hotel,  Dan¬ 
ville.  The  honor 
is  for  outstand¬ 
ing  community 
service. 

Junius  B.  Fish- 

burn,  publisher,  .  _ 

^orld-News  and  manager,  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
ed  a  director  of  peal,  qualified  for  the  Hole-in-One 

Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  Club  by  sinking _ 

of  Virginia  at  the  annual  stockholders  his  tee  shot  Feb. 
meeting  held  in  Richmond,  Feb.  9.  12  on  the  170- 

Harry  G.  Stoddard,  president,  sixteenth 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Ga-  I®  ™  Mem-  ^ 
zette,  was  re-elected  president  of  phis  Country 
Wyman-Gordon  Co.,  Worcester,  last  Club  course.  He  Av 


which  he  also  '^^3 

won  distinction. 

He  became  gen- 
eral  manager 
the  Greensboro 
Daily  News, 
morning  and 
Sunday,  and  the 

Greensboro  Rec-  ’ - 

ord,  evening.  j 

Vance  Jerome 

continues  as  manager  of  the  business 
office. 

Mr.  Joyner  began  his  newspaper 
work  as  a  carrier  for  the  Record 
Upon  his  graduation  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  in  1912,  he 
joined  the  Daily  News  as  a  reporter. 
Subsequently  he  became  assistant  to 
and  then  managing  editor.  For  a  time 
he  was  publisher  of  the  Greensboro 
Patriot. 

He  returned  to  the  imiversity  to 
study  law  and  upon  the  completion  of 
his  studies  in  1923  he  hung  out  his 
shingle  in  Greensboro.  Four  years 
Capt.  E.  Brown,  Jr.  later  he  forsook  his  private  practice 
to  serve  as  city  attorney,  a  position 
itrier- Journal  and  he  held  until  he  was  made  city  man- 
e  opening  address  ager  in  1932. 


In  The  Business  Office 


Edwin  C.  Hewes 


Booth;  and  clerk,  Frank  C.  Smith,  Jr. 

John  Russell,  business  manager, 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Daily  Province, 
has  been  re-elected  president  of  the 
board  of  the  Crippled  Children’s 
Hospital,  Vancouver. 

Chester  McTammany,  comptroller, 
Pittsburgh  Press,  is  recovering  in 
Mercy  Hospital  there  from  an  opera¬ 
tion  for  double  mastoids.  John  B. 
Townley,  veteran  political  editor  of 
the  Press,  is  also  ill  in  the  .same  hos¬ 
pital. 

P.  H.  Batte,  advertising  director, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  recently 
was  host  to  automobile  dealers  at  a 
luncheon  at  which  the  used  car  sit¬ 
uation  was  discussed.  Mr.  Batte  spoke 
on  “Unsold  Potential.’’ 

Robert  Eugene  Lorton,  Jr.,  son  of 
R.  E.  Lorton,  secretary,  Tulsa  World, 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


The  man  on  the  commuting 
train  was  talking  about  col¬ 
umnists. 

■‘I  like  So-and-so  best  on 
piditics.  And  So-and-So  on 
foreign  affairs.  And  So-and-so 
on  Itusiness. 

*\\ml  WKSTBROOK  PEG- 
LER.’*  he  concliuled,  “on  any 
topic  he  chooses  to  write 
about. 

As  this  one  Pegler  reatler 
feel.s,  so  do  the  body  of  readers 
Pegler’s  6,000,000  circidation 
reaches — and  holds. 

As  a  reporter,  Pegler  sees  for 
himself,  writes  so  that  readers 
see  with  him.  As  a  commen¬ 
tator  he  thinks  for  himself, 
writes  so  that  readers - wheth¬ 

er  they  agree  or  disagree' 
quote  him.  As  a  consequence. 
Ill  important  newspapers 
publish  him. 

If  you  have  a  spot  for  a  column 
that  must  hum  with  human  in¬ 
terest,  Pegler’s  is  the  must 
column  for  the  spot. 
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received  a  commission  Feb.  8  as  an 
honorary  major  on  the  staff  of  Gov. 
E.  W.  Marland. 

E.  A.  Shearer,  of  Detroit,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Michigan  Farmer; 
George  A.  Rohn,  of  Clevelcmd,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  Ohio  Farmer,  cind 
P.  N.  Blake,  Capper  Publications 
agency  manager  for  the  Northwest, 
were  in  Topeka  last  week  for  their 
annual  conference  with  James  M. 
Kankin,  director  of  circulations. 

Mike  Bsharah,  Toledo  News-Bee 
classified  advertising  salesman,  has 
been  elected  treasurer  of  Toledo 
Newspaper  Guild,  succeeding  John 
Dunn,  of  News-Bee  editorial  staff, 
resigned. 

Budd  Gore,  Chicago  Daily  News 
advertising  promotion  manager,  is  in 
Florida  for  a  month’s  vacation. 

John  E.  Curtis,  supervisor  of  de¬ 
livery,  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  was 
honor  guest  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
Feb.  13  attended  by  more  than  1,000 
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associates  and  friends.  Eagle  execu¬ 
tives  present  included  Thomas  Mul- 
hem,  circulation  manager;  William  F. 
Crowell,  business  manager;  Horace 
Posey,  managing  editor;  Jimmy 
Wood,  sports  editor,  and  Roy  Good- 
fellow,  assistant  city  editor. 

Patil  C.  Siddall,  business  manager. 
Alliance  (O.)  Review,  recently  elected 
president  of  Alliance  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  is  serving  as  chairman  of 
a  camoaign  to  revitalize  its  work 
through  a  series  of  business  clinics. 

Chester  Nielsen,  chief  of  Toledo 
Blade  display  advertising  art  staff, 
and  Mrs.  Nielsen  are  parents  of  a 
daughter,  born  recently  in  St.  Vin¬ 
cent’s  hospital. 

Walter  A.  Schmitz,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger. 
was  recently  elected  president  of 
Quincy  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Vahey  Kalajian,  former  street  cir¬ 
culator  and  circulation  manager. 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Star-Tribune,  has 
been  appointed  street  circulator  of  the 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram-News. 

Herbert  O.  Tschudy,  advertising 
manager,  Monroe  (Wi».)  Daily  Times. 
has  been  named  assistant  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Blumer  Brewing  Corp. 
He  will  be  in  charge  of  the  brewery’s 
advertising  and  also  will  direct  sev¬ 
eral  distributing  agencies  throughout 
Wisconsin. 

R.  Kent  Hanson,  business  manager, 
Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette,  is  on  a  brief 
vacation  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


THOMAS  MURPHY,  associate  editor, 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  was  recently 
named  one  of  a  committee  of  five 
to  study  suggestions  made  to  liberal¬ 
ize  the  by-laws  of  the  Scranton 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Lee  M.  Woodruff,  managing  editor, 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  has 
been  elected  a  trustee  of  Butterworth 
hospital  in  that  city. 

Robert  T.  Hays,  managing  editor, 
El  Dorado  (Ark.)  Daily  News,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  Young 
Men’s  Division  of  El  Dorado  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

DeWitt  Meredith,  assistant  night 
city  editor,  Los  Angeles  Times,  is  ac¬ 
companying  the  G.  Allan  Hancock 
scientific  expedition  to  the  Galapagos 
Islands  to  obtain  material  for  his 
paper. 

H.  R.  Ekins,  war  correspondent  for 
the  United  Press  and  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  and  Theon 
Wright,  of  the  New  York  office  of  UP, 
are  collaborating  on  “China  Fights 
for  Her  Life,”  to  be  published  by  the 
Whittlesey  House  in  April. 

Arthur  Hansl,  copy  reader,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  who  was  married 
Feb.  7  at  Norristown  to  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Glover,  was  stricken  with  acute 
appendicitis  at  a  wedding  reception 
that  evening  in  Philadelphia.  He  was 
operated  on  immediately  and  Feb.  16 
left  Germantown  hospital. 

Frank  F.  Dole,  for  nearly  30  years 
a  writer  on  dogs  for  the  New  York 
Herald  and  later  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  retired  from  active 
duty  as  a  reporter  last  week.  Mr. 
Dole,  who  is  78,  has  been  a  breeder, 
exhibitor,  judge  or  writer  on  dogs  for 
more  than  55  years.  He  will  continue 
to  contribute  to  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  sports  pages. 

G.  Arthiu:  Swift,  formerly  of 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post  copy 
desk,  has  succeeded  the  late  William 
A.  Larkin  as  feature  editor. 

Van  Allen  Bradley,  Jr.,  formerly 
of  the  suspended  Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee- 
News  and  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
staffs,  has  joined  the  Chicago  Herald 
&  Examiner  copy  desk. 


Morris  Mogelever,  political  writer, 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Ledger,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  State  Athletic  Commission 
secretary  at  $2,500  a  year. 

Harry  W.  Mayo,  for  the  last  two 
years  with  the  Jefferson  City  (Mo.) 
Post-Tribune,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
Toledo  News-Bee  Feb.  21  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  He  served  several  years  as 
Editor  &  Publisher  correspondent, 
and  was  statehouse  correspondent  for 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Charles  S.  Howard,  drama  critic, 
Boston  Globe,  was  honored  at  a  testi¬ 
monial  banquet  by  Boston  theatrical 
managers  and  press  agents  at  the 
Hotel  Bradford,  Boston,  last  week  on 
his  50th  anniversary  in  that  post. 

Melvin  Massucco,  for  15  years  pic¬ 
ture  editor  of  Boston  Daily  Record, 
was  honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
at  a  Boston  night  club,  Feb.  15.  Three 
hundred  attended. 

William  Troy  has  been  named  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  Boston  Herald  succeed¬ 
ing  Russell  Gerould,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  to  become  publicity  director  of 
Massachusetts  Republican  State  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Joseph  A.  Garretson,  crime  reporter, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Enquirer’s  picture  page. 

Frank  Flaherty,  Ottawa  bureau, 
Canadian  Press,  was  elected  president 
of  Ottawa  Press  Club  Jan.  16.  He 
succeeds  E.  W.  Harrold,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  Ottawa  Citizen. 

WiUiam  H.  (Bill)  Sykes,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Ledger  cartoonist,  re¬ 
turned  this  week  from  a  six-week 
vacation  cruise  to  Trinidad  and  other 
ports.  During  his  absence,  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger  cartoons  were  drawn  by 
Dout^lass  Borgstedt.  of  the  Ledger 
Syndicate. 

Robert  W.  Reed,  news  editor,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star,  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  Liberty  Memorial  Association 
of  Kansas  City. 

Gail  Borden,  Chicago  Times  colum¬ 
nist,  and  Mrs.  Borden  returned  to 
Chicago  late  last  week  following  a 
trip  around  the  world.  The  Bordens 
attended  the  Coronation  in  England 
last  spring  and  then  visited  Conti¬ 
nental  Europe,  India  and  the  Orient. 

Miles  W.  Vaughn,  night  news  editor, 
United  Press,  addressed  a  conference 
of  Commi<<e“  of  Cause  and  Cure 
of  War,  in  Philadelphia  last  week. 
Vaughn,  who  spent  many  years  in  the 
Far  East,  warned  that  if  America  con¬ 
tinues  its  “blind  emotional  sympathy” 
for  China,  it  will  result  in  war  with 
Japan. 

Edward  M.  Gilroy,  head  of  the 
Trenton  bureau,  Newark  Evening 
News,  was  elected  president  of  New 
Jersey  Legislative  Correspondents’ 
Club  this  week.  Leo  Hershdorfer, 
Union  City  Hudson  Dispatch,  was 
named  vice-president,  and  Chris  A. 
Messerschmitt  of  Legislative  Index 
was  reelected  secretary.  Trustees 
elected  were:  James  R.  Sutphin, 
Hackensack  Bergen  Evening  Record; 
Ray  C.  Ghent,  Newark  Star  Eagle: 
Edward  S.  Hipp,  Newark  Sunday  Call, 
and  Arthur  Kelly,  Kelly  News  Ser¬ 
vice. 

William  C.  Chaplis,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette  pho¬ 
tographer,  and  Mrs.  Chaplis  are  the 
parents  of  a  daughter,  bom  Feb.  10. 

Delos  Brandon,  president  of  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  unit  of  the  AFL 
news  union,  and  Mrs.  Brandon  are  the 
parents  of  an  eight-pound  son,  bom 
Jan.  27. 

James  L.  Kilgallen,  noted  INS  cor¬ 
respondent,  addressed  the  annual  din¬ 
ner  of  Lackawanna  County  Medical 
Society  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  recently. 

Stanley  P.  Richardson,  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Associated  Press,  has  resigned  to 
be  private  secretary  to  Ambassador 
Joseph  E.  Davies,  who  is  scheduled  to 


represent  the  U.  S.  at  Brussels  after 
leaving  Moscow. 

Walter  Dustmann  was  recently 
transferred  from  the  New  Orleans 
United  Press  bureau  to  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Myron  Dixon,  editorial  artist,  Co¬ 
lumbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  and  Mrs. 
Dixon  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter, 
born  Feb.  9  in  White  Cross  Hospital. 

Walter  F.  Morse,  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star  staff,  and  Mrs.  Morse  are  the  par¬ 
ents  of  a  daughter,  born  Feb.  14. 

August  E.  Gill,  court  reporter.  Long 
Island  City  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Star,  has 
been  appointed  bv  Queens  County 
District  Attorney  Charles  Sullivan  as 
his  secretary  at  $3,500  a  year. 

Ed  Dowell,  formerly  of  Seattle,  is 
now  bureau  manager  of  the  United 
Press  new  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  bureau. 

Don  Hix,  columnist,  Baltimore 
Neu's-Post  and  Sunday  American, 
who  broadcasts  as  “Uncle  Jack,” 
skipper  of  the  “Good  Ship  Happiness” 
in  a  radio  skit  on  WBAL,  was  recently 
presented  a  bronze  plaque  by  the  Bal¬ 
timore  Safety  Council  for  his  safety 
work  among  children.  For  10  years 
he  has  taught  the  “ABC”  (Always  Be 
Careful)  to  100,000  youthful  members 
of  his  club. 


Wedding  Bells 


J.  DEWEY  HARNISH,  to  Mrs.  Jerene 

C.  Appleby,  publisher  of  Ontario 
(Cal.)  Daily  Report,  at  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Feb.  1. 

James  C.  McAllister,  of  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  photographic  department,  to 
Miss  Anne  Foster  of  Philadelphia. 
Feb.  17  in  St.  James  Church,  there. 

Nelson  Antrim  Crawford,  editor-in- 
chief,  Household  Magazine,  a  Capper 
Publication,  to  Miss  Ethel  Mattingly. 
Feb.  3  in  Carthage,  Mo. 

John  V.  Hennessey,  of  New  York 
World-Telegram  staff,  to  Miss  Alice 
V.  Profumo,  Feb.  5  in  Ridgewood. 
N.  J. 

Richard  Applegate,  manager  of 
United  Press  bureau,  Salem,  Ore.,  to 
Harriett  Hammond,  Jan.  21. 

Wallace  Helm,  reporter,  Tojyeka 
(Kan.)  Daily  Capital,  to  Miss  Sally 
Vogel,  of  Topeka,  recently. 

Harland  Henry,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  solicitor,  Lansing  (Mich.)  State 
Journal,  to  Miss  Ruth  Marsh,  ad- 
taker  in  daily’s  classified  department. 
Feb.  4. 

Charles  D.  Wood,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  City  Hall  reporter,  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner,  to  May 
Harrison  Emmett,  of  Ogden,  Feb.  13. 


Special  Editions 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  TRIBUNE,  Jan. 

30,  Intermountain  Empire  Progre.ss 
Edition,  72  pages,  three  sections.  Color 
was  used  on  first  and  last  pages  of 
each  section. 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Star,  Jan.  31. 
1938  Industrial,  Commercial  and  Fi¬ 
nancial  Edition,  80  pages. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times,  Jan.  30,  For¬ 
ward  with  Buffalo  section,  8  pages. 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  Jan.  31, 
48  pages  second  annual  business  re¬ 
view  and  forecast  edition. 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune,  Jan. 
31,  1938  Industrial,  Commercial  and 
Financial  Edition,  80  pages. 

Covington  (Ky.)  Virginian,  Feb.  1, 
industrial  edition,  40  pages. 

Fayetteville  (N.  C.)  Observer,  Feb. 
8.  Farm  Edition,  tabloid  supplement, 
16  pages. 

Ashland  (Ky.)  Daily  Independent, 
Feb.  6,  Souvenir  Edition,  72  pages. 

San  Antonio  (Tex.)  La  Prensa,  Feb 
13,  25th  Anniversary  Edition,  100 
pages  including  an  8-page  rotogra¬ 
vure  section.  Four  colors  were  used 
in  the  edition. 


/ 
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People  don’t  complain  unless  they’ve  experienced 
something  better.  When  a  carrier  boy  tosses  a  paper  in 
somebody’s  front  yard,  that  customer  calls  up  and 
kicks  about  the  terrible  service. 

But  it’s  all  because  they’ve  been  accustomed  to  find¬ 
ing  the  paper  on  the  front  porch.  If  they  had  always 
walked  to  the  curb  for  the  paper  .  .  .  and  some  smart 
carrier  boy  started  leaving  it  on  the  porch  .  .  .  they’d 
phone  congratulations  on  the  improved  service. 


Typography  is  a  lot  the  same  way.  Folks  don’t  often 
kick  about  how’  difficult  it  is  to  read  your  news 
columns.  They’ve  become  hardened  to  it. 

But  every  time  a  newspaper  changes  to  one  of  the 
Linotype  Legibility  Faces,  subscribers  phone  and  write 
to  register  enthusiasm.  They  tell  how  much  easier  it  is 
to  read  . . .  how  much  more  they  enjoy  it. 

Just  because  customers  don’t  complain,  there’s  no 
use  walking  their  eyes  to  the  curb. 


There's  a  heap  oj  reader  good-will  waiting  jor  you  in  one  oj  these  Linotype  Legibility  Faces. 
They  have  been  designed,  ajier  years  oj  research,  to  make  newspaper  reading  easiest.  A  Lino¬ 
type  representative  will  gladly  help  you  choose  the  one  which  best  meets  your  mechanical 
requirements  .  . .  and  suits  your  tastes  to  a  T 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  CITY  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  CAN  A  DI  AN  L I NOTY  PE, 
LIMITED,  TORONTO.  Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  oj  the  World 


A  P-L  and  Linotype  Erbar  Bold  Condensed,  Garamcnd  Bold  No.  3  and  Gothic  No.  16 


LINOTYPE  EXCELSIOR 

7  POINT  ON  8  POINT  BODY 

There  are  two  hurdles  news  must  sur¬ 
mount  in  its  quick  trip  from  the  Lino¬ 
type  keyboard  to  the  reader’s  mind. 
One  is  in  the  newspaper  plant;  the 
other  is  in  the  reader’s  eye.  Modern 
newspaper  printing  conditions  offer 
many  hazards.  To  survive  the  ordeal 
of  dry-mat  stereotyping  ...  a  type 
face  must  be  sturdy,  free  from  thin 
lines  and  delicate  serifs.  It  must  be  de¬ 
signed  with  due  regard  for  the  slur- 


LINOTYPE  PARAGON 

7  POINT  ON  8  POINT  BODY 

There  are  two  hurdles  news  must 
surmount  in  its  quick  trip  from  the 
Linotype  keyboard  to  the  reader’s 
mind.  One  is  in  the  newspaper  plant; 
the  other  is  in  the  reader’s  eye.  Mod¬ 
ern  newspaper  printing  conditions 
offer  many  hazards.  To  survive  the 
ordeal  of  dry-mat  stereotyping  ...  a 
type  face  must  be  sturdy,  free  from 
thin  lines  and  delicate  serifs.  It  must 
be  designed  with  due  regard  for  the 


LINOTYPE  OPTICON 

7  POINT  ON  8  POINT  BODY 

There  are  two  hurdles  news  must 
surmount  in  its  quick  trip  from  the 
Linotype  keyboard  to  the  reader’s 
mind.  One  is  in  the  newspaper  plant; 
the  other  is  in  the  reader’s  eye.  Mod¬ 
ern  newspaper  printing  conditions 
offer  many  hazards.  To  survive  the 
ordeal  of  dry  mat  stereotyping  ...  a 
type  face  must  be  sturdy,  free  from 
thin  lines  and  delicate  serifs.  It  must 
be  designed  with  due  regard  for  the 


LINOTYPE  IONIC  NO.  5 

7  POINT  ON  8  POINT  BODY 

There  are  two  hurdles  news  must  sur¬ 
mount  in  its  quick  trip  from  the  Lino¬ 
type  keyboard  to  the  reader’s  mind 
One  is  in  the  newspaper  plant;  the 
other  is  in  the  reader's  eye.  Modern 
new-spaper  printing  conditions  offer 
many  hazards.  To  survive  the  ordeal 
of  dry-mat  stereotyping  ...  a  type 
face  must  be  sturdy,  free  from  thin 
lines  and  delicate  .serifs.  It  mu.st  be 
designed  with  due  regard  for  the  slur- 

LINOTYPE  TEXTYPE 

7  POINT  ON  8  POINT  BODY 

There  are  two  hurdles  news  must  sur¬ 
mount  in  its  quick  trip  from  the  Lino¬ 
type  keyboard  to  the  reader’s  mind. 
One  is  in  the  newspaper  plant;  the 
other  is  in  the  reader’s  eye.  Modem 
newspaper  printing  conditions  offer 
many  hazards.  To  survive  the  ordeal  of 
I  dry-mat  stereotyping  ...  a  type  face 
I  must  be  sturdy,  free  from  thi*  lines 
and  delicate  serifs.  It  must  be  designed 
with  due  regard  for  the  slurring  effect 


IF  PAPERS 


Had  Always  Been  Delivered  at  the  CURB 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Ledger  Syndicate  Signs 
Cal  Tinney  Column 


paper  column  is  handled  by  the 
Ledger  Syndicate. 


Williams  Talks 


Boake  Carter  with  General  Foods 
New  King  Women's  Feature  .  .  . 
McManus  Sails 


By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 


CAL  TINNEY,  christened  Calvin 

Laurence  Tinney,  known  as  the 
"hog  editor”  of  the  Oologah  (Okla.) 
Oozings,  a  weekly,  was  signed  this 
week  by  George  F.  Kearney,  mana¬ 
ger,  Philadelphia  Ledger  Syndicate. 
to  write  his  daily  short  and  Sunday 
column  for  syndication. 

Tinney  began  writing  his  125  to 
150-word  witicisms  for  the  New  York 
Post  and  Philadelphia  Record  in  1934. 
It  was  syndicated  through  the  Post 
Syndicate  and  was  later  taken  over  by 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  when  it  became  the  for¬ 
mer's  sales  agent.  Recently  he  has 
been  promoting  and  selling  his  own 
column.  The  Sunday  article,  which 


He  is  the  author  of  “Is  It  True  What 
They  Say  About  Landon?”  written 
during  the  1936  Presidential  campaign. 
He  commented:  “I  got  such  complete 
reviews  nobody  bothered  to  buy  the 
book  ” 


Carter  Changes  Sponsor 
BOAKE  CARTER  will  go  on  the  air 
Feb.  28  for  his  new  sponsor,  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods.  (Editor  &  Publisher  Nov. 
27,  1937,  pg.  36).  His  last  broadcast 
for  Philco  Radio  was  Feb.  18  and  his 
new  contract  calls  for  five  news  com¬ 
mentaries  per  week  with  rebroad¬ 
casts  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  His  news- 


“Big  Navy"  Articles 
NEA  SERVICE  began  release  Tues¬ 
day  of  a  four-part  series  on  the 
“Story  of  the  Navy,”  written  by  Wil¬ 
lis  Thornton,  staff  reporter. 

His  subjects  are:  the  unseen  navy 
— the  vast  organization  behind  the 
ships;  growth  of  the  navy  from  the 
wooden  frigates;  what  the  navy  is 
supposed  to  do;  and  the  men  in  the 
organization. 

British  housing  is  compared  to 
U.  S.  housing  in  three  articles  by 
Milton  Bronner,  London  correspon¬ 
dent  this  week. 

“Every  Week,”  NEA  magazine,  will 
soon  announce  for  release  March  13 
a  series  of  four  pages  in  color  on 
“The  Romance  of  the  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine,”  to  depict  the  growth  of  Ameri¬ 
can  shipping.  The  art  work  is  by 
Harry  Grissinger. 


MAJOR  AL  WILLIAMS,  noted  air¬ 
man  and  Scripps-Howard  aviation 
staff  writer,  delivered  the  featured 
address  at  the  28th  anniversary  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  Pittsburgh, 
Feb.  8. 


Enlarge  Panel 

CENTRAL  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
recently  changed  the  panel  “Sally's 
Sallies”  from  one-column  to  two- 
columns.  It  is  drawn  daily  by  R  J. 
Scott. 


Kinnoird  Joins  Ken 
CLARK  KINNAIRD,  editor  of  the 
Sunday  magazine  section  for  King 
Features  Syndicate,  resigned  re¬ 
cently  and  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  Ken  magazine,  which  will  be 
issued  by  Esquire,  Inc.,  late  in  March. 
No  successor  has  been  appointed  at 
King. 


Another  Thompson  Honor 
DOROTHY  THOMPSON,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  columnist,  this 
week  was  awarded  a  medal  of  honor 
by  the  Women’s  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Assn. 


New  Women's  Feature 

THE  New  York  Mirror  began  a  new 
daily  women’s  column  by  Alma 
Archer  recently.  The  column  con¬ 
tains  a  complete  education  in  appear¬ 
ance,  beauty,  personality,  conversa- 


the  Ledger  will  also  syndicate,  is 
called  "Man  of  the  Week,”  in  which 
he  turns  the  spotlight  on  outstanding 
figures  in  the  news. 

Kearney  has  known  Tinney  per¬ 
sonally  for  about  10  years. 

Tinney  has  traveled  extensively  in 
Europe  and  the  Far  East.  He  was 
employed  for  a  short  while  in  the 
Paris  office  of  the  New  York  Herald. 
On  his  return  to  the  U.  S.  he  became 
secretary  to  Congressman  Charles 
O'Connor  of  Oklahoma. 

“In  my  spare  time  in  Washington, 
I  would  watch  Congress  in  action 
and  it  started  me  to  laughing,  and 
I  haven’t  stopped,”  he  once  wrote. 

In  an  interview  recently  (Editor  & 
Publisher,  Dec.  25,  1937),  Tinney  said, 
“a  column,  if  it  is  any  good,  writes 
itself  fast.  If  you  spend  a  lot  of 
time  writing,  it  has  about  it  the  fatal 
odor  of  industry.” 


MAN  ABOUT 
MANHATTAN 


George  Tucker,  once  a 
small  town  Texas  boy.  views 
daily  the 
cluttered 
highways 
and  the 
picturesque 
byways  of 
the  amaz¬ 
ing  island 
that  was 
sold  by  the 
Indians 
for  $24  in 
beads, 
trinkets 
and  bright 
cloth.  His 

New  York  column  is  avail 
able  six  days  a  week  without 
additional  assessment  to 
PMS  subscribers  to  The  AP 
Feature  Service 


For  details  Associated  Press 
members  may  write  or  wire 
The  AP  Feature  Service 
.383  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE! 


AMERICA'S  NEWEST  HUMORIST  -  PHILOSOPHER 


Cal 


Tinney 


of  Oolagah,  Oklahoma — Washington,  D.  C. — and  the  U.  S.  in  general! 


100  WORDS  6  DAYS  per  WEEK  plus 
‘MAN  of  the  WEEK"  ARTICLE  SATURDAY  or  SUNDAY 


Here  are  a  lew  typical  samples  of 
CAL  TINNEY'S  pungent,  common-sense 
humor: 


We  never  celebrate  the  day  we  got  into  a 
war.  We  always  celebrate  the  day  we  got 
out.  The  politicians  ought  to  make  a  note 
of  that.  _ 


ALREADY  A  SMASHING  SUC¬ 
CESS  FOR  THE  PAST  2  YEARS 
IN  THESE  GREAT  PAPERS! 


Maybe  one  reason  we  got  into  this  recession 
was  too  many  of  us  were  reading  books  on 
how  to  succeed.  _ 


Vandenberg  won’t  run?  Bosh!  The  road  to 
the  White  House  is  paved  with  denials. 


Even  the  over-subsidized  farmer  hates  to  see 
Uncle  Sam  be  a  sap.  That’s  why  the  Repub¬ 
licans  are  liable  to  win  this  next  election  by 
just  telling  the  farmers,  “No  matter  what 
the  Democrats  promise  you,  we  promise  you 
less.”  _ 


NEW  YORK  POST 

ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
LOUISVILLE  TIMES 

PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 


You  could  hear  Republicans  muttering,  as 
they  left  the  joint  session,  “F.  D.  R.  says  he 
don’t  intend  to  let  the  people  down.  O.  K., 
but  the  question  is.  Is  he  gonna  let  business 
up?” 


String  along  with  this  sun-baked  Oklahoma 
clod-hopper.  He  says  what  he  thinks,  where- 
ever  he  is,  on  whatever  is  news.  Don’t  miss 
CAL  TINNEY! 


FOR  SAMPLES,  TERMS  AND  ALL  INFORMATION  WIRE  COLLECT  TO  THE 


LEDGER  SYNDICATE 


INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BY  LEONARD  LYONS  * 


R.S.  Woodward  Named 
H  T  Sports  Editor 


tion,  home  decoration  and  entertain¬ 
ing.  It  is  handled  by  King  Features 
Syndicate.  Miss  Archer  started  the 
“School  for  Smartness,”  in  1935  and 
before  that  was  known  for  her  mer¬ 
chandise  and  educational  activities 
with  Lord  and  Taylor. 


New  Washington  Column  GeoVge  Daley, 

attempting  “a  novel  expansion  of  who  died  on 
the  Washington  column  idea,”  Fed-  Feb.  8.  m  ; 

eral  Daily  Focus  was  sent  this  week  A  native  of  g 

to  636  dailies  for  a  trial  period.  Pre-  W  orcester, 
pared  by  Stanton  Press  Features,  Mass.,  Mr.  Vjjf  \' 

Inc.,  the  column  runs  about  850  words.  Woodward  was  ^ 

contributed  by  George  E.  Anderson,  graduated  from 
financial  writer  and  president  of  the  Amherst  College 
new  service;  Dr.  Ray  Ovid  Hall,  one-  and  started  his 
time  editor  of  the  Government’s  Bal-  newspaper  ca- 
ance  of  International  Payments,  and  reer  in  1919  on 

syndicate  manager,  and  other  Wash-  the  Worcester  stanlev  Woodward 
ington  newspapermen.  Evening  Gazette  ^ 

as  a  police  reporter.  Later  he  became 
assistant  city  editor  but  resigned  in 
1922  to  become  make-up  man  for  the 
Boston  Herald  sports  department, 
later  becoming  a  sports  reporter  and 
city  staff  reporter. 

On  the  Herald  Tribune  he  has  cov¬ 
ered  general  sports  assignments.  He 
is  a  former  president  of  the  Football 
Writers  Association,  a  New  York 
group. 


BROADWAY’S 

SNAPPIEST 

COLUMN! 


SCHEDULED 
FOR  DAILY 
RELEASE! 


Future  World 

ON  TOE  THEME  of  “What’s  the 
World  Coming  To?”  Alexander 
George  of  the  Associated  Press  Fea¬ 
ture  Service  has  just  written  a  five- 
part  series,  illustrated  in  cartoon  style 
by  Hank  Barrow.  George  spent  three 
weeks  interviewing  research  workers 
and  digging  up  facts  and  predictions. 

The  series  tells  what  scientists  expect 
for  the  average  man  25  years  hence  in 
the  way  of  clothes,  housing,  food, 
transportation  and  health.  It  was  dis-  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  the  Baseball 
tributed  this  week  to  afternoon  papers.  Writers’  Association  of  America,  pre¬ 
sented  a  minstrel  show  at  its  seventh 
Succeeds  Baker  annual  roundup,  Feb.  7,  at  the  Wil- 

DR.  ARTHUR  H.  COMPTON,  Nobel  liam  Penn  Hotel.  Eight  hundred  at- 
Prize  winner  in  1937  and  professor  tended.  Chester  L.  Smith,  sports  edi- 
of  physics  at  Chicago  University,  has  tor,  Pittsburgh  Press  was  interlocutor, 
been  appointed  to  the  Protestant  co-  with  Lester  Biedermann  and  Clair 
chairmanship  of  the  National  Con-  Burcky,  of  the  Press,  and  Julius  Levin 
ference  of  Jews  and  Christians  as  sue-  and  Charles  J.  Doyle,  Sun-Telegraph, 
eessor  to  the  late  Newton  D.  Baker,  as  end-men. 

The  scientist  becomes,  likewise,  chair-  ■ 

man  of  Religious  News  Service,  also  ADDS  FOUR  MEMBERS 
succeeding  Mr.  Baker.  Association  of  Foreign  Press 

.  „  Correspondents,  New  York,  announced 

Dress  Royally  the  addition  of  four  new  members  this 

THE  FEDERATED  PRESS  of  London  week.  They  are  John  M.  Walczak, 
is  preparing  a  weekly  page  release  Polish  Telegraph  Agency;  Bruno 
entitled  “Dress  Royally”  which  will  Schwartz  and  George  Kao,  TVans 
deal  with  the  clothes  bought  by  fern-  Pacific  News  Service,  and  Fukuichi 
inine  members  of  the  British  Royal  Fukumoto,  of  the  Osaka  Mainichi  and 
Family.  Full  particulars  of  the  ward-  the  Tokyo  Nichi  Nichi. 
robes  will  be  given  and  although  it  is  ■ 

not  definite  the  Duchess  of  Windsor  INTERSTATE  AD  MEET 
may  be  included.  Annual  convention  of  the  Inter- 

This  British  syndicate  is  looking  for  state  Advertising  Managers’  Associa- 
an  American  syndicate  to  handle  this  tion  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Lycoming, 
and  other  features  for  it  in  North  Williamsport,  Pa.,  Feb.  18-19.  Edward 
America.  In  turn  it  is  looking  for  M.  Case,  business  manager  of  Wil- 
British  rights  to  feature  material  on  liamsport  (Pa.)  Sun  and  Gazette,  host 
celebrities  and  film  stars.  newspapers,  spoke  on  the  relationship 

of  newspapers  and  radio. 

On  Normandie  , 

GEORGE  F.  MacMANUS,  creator  of  CHANGES  TITLE 
“Bringing  Up  Father”  for  King  Fea-  The  Keyser  (W.  Va.)  Mineral  News 
Ti’REs,  Inc.,  sailed  from  New  York  has  changed  its  corporate  name  to  the 
Feb.  5  aboard  the  SS.  Normandie  on  Mineral  News-Tribune  according  to  a 
her  22-day  trip  to  South  America.  recent  SNPA  bulletin. 


(Broadway’s  Midnight  Son) 


•  .Always  l!\  the  thick  of  life  aiitl  love  anil  s*‘erets  ah>iig: 
the  Great  W  hite  W  ay.  Lyons  has  hrokeii  news  in  his  daily 
eohiinn  days  —  sometimes  weeks  —  before  sensational 
stories  have  Hashed  into  screaming"  headlines  across 
(Fotham's  newspapers.  In  less  than  tw»»  years  as  Broad- 
wav  columnist  for  The  N**w  \ork  Post.  I.eonard  Lyons 
has  thrilled  even  hlase  New  York  with  his  “Broadway 
heats."  lie's  Broadway's  own  choice  among  the  Broad¬ 
way  I'olumnists  because  he’s  FIRS'I'  to  get  the  news. 
FIRST  to  hear  the  new  tunes,  the  new  gag.s.  the  new 
f|uarr«*ls!  He  IS  Broailway  s  ILARDLSP  WORKlN(» 
GOl.UMMST. 
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t-ims'rs  analyze  power  systems 
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M<Kii-rn  science  to  attack  leprosy 
.  .  .  Saturn  may  have  lOth  missine 
s.-itellite.  .  . 
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Hindenburg  Photo 
Wins  Picture  Contest 

continued  from  page  3 

received  the  most  recognition  of  any 
he  has  made,  having  bron  introduced 
at  investigations,  both  local  and  na¬ 
tional,  and  been  placed  in  displays 
of  news  photography. 

Ernest  Sisto,  third  prize  winner, 
left  high  school  in  1918  to  work  in 
the  dark  rooms  of  International 
Newsreel.  One  year  later  he  became 
a  photographic  printer,  and  soon  after 
was  placed  on  ^e  news  photographic 
staff  of  International.  He  was  one 
of  the  four  men  who  made  up  the 
first  photographic  .staff  of  the  New 
York  Journal  in  1920. 

Mr.  Sisto  left  the  Journal  in  1922 
to  join  the  Times  Wide  World  staff 
in  New  York,  starting  again  as  a 
photographic  printer.  He  resigned 
from  Wide  World  in  the  latter  part 
of  1923  to  rejoin  International  News¬ 
reel.  but  returned  to  Wide  World  in 
1924  again  as  a  photographic  printer 
and  emergency  photographer.  He 
was  transferred  to  the  news  photo¬ 
graphic  staff  of  Wide  World  in  1927. 
Covered  Many  Big  Assignments 
Among  the  outstanding  assignments 
covered  by  Mr.  Sisto  for  Wide  World 
have  been  the  following;  Six  Pres¬ 
idential  conventions;  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  Economic  Conference  at  Ottawa, 
Canada;  three  Presidential  inaugura¬ 
tions;  the  school  disaster  in  New 
London.  Tex.;  school  disaster  at  St. 
Hyacinthe,  Canada;  R-101  arrival  in 
Canada;  Stork  Derby  in  Toronto; 
three  Kentucky  Derbies,  and  six 
World’s  Series. 

Although  winning  national  prizes 
and  international  recognition  is  no 
longer  a  novelty  to  Arthur  Sasse, 
each  new  award  provides  him  with 
a  decided  thrill.  He  has  been  a  con¬ 
sistent  winner  in  national,  local  and 
international  photographic  exhibi¬ 
tions.  He  bears  the  distinction  of 
having  made  the  only  news  photo¬ 
graph  used  in  the  1937  bulletin-cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Royal  Photographic  So¬ 
ciety  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Sasse,  comes  by  his  pictorial 
talents  naturally  having  started  his 
newspaper  career  as  an  one-man  art 
department  on  the  Bronx  Home  News. 
When  he  found  that  he  had  virtually 
to  redraw  every  picture  brought  into 
his  department  after  the  cameraman 
returned  from  an  assignment,  he  de¬ 
cided  to  make  the  pictures  himself. 

Joined  INP  In  1923 
He  joined  International  News 
Photos  in  1923.  In  1936,  at  the  New 
York  Press  Photographers’  exhibit 
at  Rockefeller  Center,  he  won  first 
prize  with  his  famous  picture  “The 
Night  Watch,”  a  night  view  of  the 
Manhattan  skyline  from  Governor’s 
Island,  with  two  U  S.  Army  sentries 
pictured  guarding  the  portals  of 
America.  His  night  view  of  “The 
Gay  White  Way”  from  the  Empire 
State  tower  started  a  long  .series  of 
such  pictures  by  profe.ssional  and 
amateur  cameramen. 


He  is  noted  also  for  his  work  with 
the  miniature  cameras,  being  con¬ 
sidered  a  pioneer  in  this  field  in  the 
U.  S. 

Mr.  Sasse  is  39  years  old,  is  mar¬ 
ried  and  has  a  five-year-old  daughter. 
He  makes  his  residence  in  the  Bronx, 
New  York  City. 

Ralph  William  Forney,  enterpris¬ 
ing  Ogden  (Utah)  Statidard-Ex- 
aminer  staff  photographer  whose  pic¬ 
ture  “Tragic  Splendor”  won  fifth 
prize,  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
Dec.  15,  1909.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Forney,  now  of  Ar¬ 
lington,  Va.,  the  city  where  young 
Forney  received  his  early  education. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Washington 
and  Lee  High  School  in  Virginia  and 
a  former  photographer  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Herald. 

After  three  years  on  the  Herald. 
Forney  joined  the  photo  department 
of  the  U.  S.  Resettlement  Adminis¬ 
tration,  where  he  was  employed  for 
three  months. 

Installed  Photographic  Department 

Forney  headed  we.st,  seeing  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  develop  “rugged  individ¬ 
ualism”  in  the  Rockies,  and  on  Nov. 
4,  1936,  he  joined  the  Ogden  Stand¬ 
ard-Examiner.  In  a  short  time  he 
was  made  manager  of  the  photo  de¬ 
partment.  He  installed  his  own  dark 
room  and  arranged  a  modernly- 
equipped  photographic  department 
and  is  instructing  reporter-photog¬ 
raphers  in  the  game. 

He  is  specializing  in  studio  portraits, 
western  action  scenes,  human  interest 
shots,  and  is  on  the  job  24  hours  a 
day  due  to  featuring  a  unique  “photo¬ 
tip”  department.  Eiach  day  the  best 
photo-tip  of  a  subscriber  to  Mr.  For¬ 
ney  brings  a  reward  of  $1  and  a  men¬ 
tion  in  a  credit  line  accompanying 
Forney’s  pictures. 

“To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I 
believe  the  United  Air  Line  crash  was 
my  most  exciting  assignment.”  he 
says.  “After  flying  in  a  plane  for 
hours  looking  for  the  crashed  ship, 
we  were  about  to  give  up  the  search 
when  I  asked  the  pilot  to  take  me 
over  just  one  more  peak  just  in  the 
distance.  We  got  there  about  dusk 
and  there  she  was.  I  took  some  pic¬ 
tures,  flying  as  low  as  possible,  for 
the  down  draft  in  that  location  was 
terrific. 

“The  next  day  we  flew  to  the  ship 
again  as  I  wanted  to  get  some  ground 
shots  and  also  a  possible  pix  of  the 
pack  train  from  the  air,  consequently. 
‘Tragic  Splendor.’  The  pictures  at  the 
plane  with  bodies  lying  around  cer¬ 
tainly  was  the  most  gruesome  sight 
I  had  ever  .seen.” 

A  wide  range  of  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  is  reflected  in  the  list  of  honor¬ 
able  mention  winners. 

Kenneth  Rogers  has  been  head  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitutioji  photo  de- 
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partment  for  10  years,  since  he  was 
21.  He  has  covered  an  extraordinary 
number  of  accident  and  train  wreck 
assignments  and  his  racing  crash 
photo  was  made  on  a  hunch.  He  had 
not  been  assigned  to  the  auto  race. 

Jesse  Hartman,  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord,  who  fought  his  way  through  a 
gantlet  of  fist-swinging,  club-wield¬ 
ing  non-strikers  at  Hershey,  Pa.,  to 
make  his  honorable  mention  photo, 
started  as  a  news  cameraman  at  14. 
He  is  now  25.  He  was  formerly  with 
the  Washington  Herald  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin. 

William  W.  Jones’  career  began  in 
1920  on  the  Chicago  Evening  Ameri¬ 
can  after  he  had  attended  school  in 
17  states.  Son  of  a  traveling  overseer, 
he  has  lived  in  every  state  and  in 
Mexico.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  old 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Telegram  photo  de¬ 
partment  for  five  years  before  he 
joined  the  Boston  Evening  American 
in  1925. 

Sam  Falk,  of  Wide  World,  dates  his 
experience  back  to  1916,  when  he  was 
a  portrait  photographer’s  assistant 
during  .school  vacations.  He  joined 
the  Times  Wide  World  staff  in  1925. 
He  won  a  first  prize  and  honorable 
mention  at  the  recent  exhibit  of  the 
New  York  Photographers’  Association. 

Rudolfo  Brandt,  whose  entry  “Spies” 
came  from  war-torn  China,  has 
v/orked  there  for  Acme  and  NEA 
Service  since  hostilities  began.  Of 
Mexican-German  parentage,  he  has 
traveled  widely  and  speaks  Spanish. 
English  and  German  fluently.  He  is  a 
veteran  cameraman. 

Four  AP  Men  Honored 
Although  short  on  actual  news 
photography  experience.  Jack  Harris, 
who  until  January  was  an  assistant 
night  mail  clerk  for  four  years  at  the 
AP  office  in  New  York,  captured  an 
honorable  mention  with  his  “Tam¬ 
many  Hall”  depicting  the  eclipse  of 
the  Democratic  political  machine  by 
Mayor  LaGuardia  last  November. 
Kip  Ross,  supervising  photographer 
for  AP  at  New  York,  said  Harris 
“came  back  with  the  real  picture  of 
the  election”  instead  of  missing  the 
real  news  like  the  famed  cub  reporter 
at  a  brideless  wedding.  The  novice 
with  a  nose  for  news,  who  studied 
photography  in  his  spare  time  with 
his  own  second-hand  4x5  Graphic, 
was  made  a  staffer  on  the  strength 
of  his  Tammany  picture.  He  is  now 
in  Philadelphia. 

James  Laughead.  also  an  AP  man 
who  was  awarded  honorable  mention 
for  his  Texas  disaster  picture, 
"School’s  Over,”  started  in  news 
photography  in  1931  as  an  inquiring 
reporter  for  the  Columbus  Ohio  State 
Journal. 

Joining  the  AP  in  1934,  he  made  the 
only  photos  taken  aboard  the  hurri- 
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cane-stranded  liner  Dixie  in  1935  be¬ 
cause  the  captain  admired  his  “guts’ 
in  reaching  the  vessel  in  a  small 
launch.  Laughead  also  did  notable 
work  on  the  capture  of  Pete  Traxler, 
a  desperado,  in  Oklahoma.  He  is 
with  the  Dallas  bureau. 

A  third  AP  man  in  the  honorable 
mention  list,  John  Lindsay,  won  with 
“Thanks  From  Forgotten  Men.”  He 
made  the  famous  picture  of  a  chain 
gang  on  a  Mississippi  levee  during  last 
spring’s  flood.  Now  33,  he  has  been 
a  photographer  since  he  was  20.  He 
has  been  on  the  New  York  AP  staff 
four  years  and  all  his  previous  ex¬ 
perience  was  on  New  York  papers. 

Timothy  H.  Elkins,  still  another  AP 
man,  won  honorable  mention  with 
“Lids,”  showing  the  1937  inaugural 
high  hats  of  the  President  and  secre¬ 
tariat  on  the  rear  trunk  of  a  limousine. 
He  spent  six  months  at  West  Point 
and  two  years  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
photographic  school  before  joining 
AP  Washington  bureau  in  1930.  He 
has  covered  Congress  and  Presi¬ 
dential  activities  principally. 

It  took  Irvin  Forbes,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  a  week  to  obtain  “George 
Brent  Won’t  Look  Up  to  Wife”  which 
won  for  him  an  honorable  mention. 
He  is  35  and  as  a  court  photographer 
has  photographed  many  film  celebri¬ 
ties  in  legal  difficulties.  The  biggest 
thrill  of  his  career,  he  says,  was 
scaling  an  Arizona  mountain  peak 
two  years  ago  to  the  scene  of  an 
air  line  disaster.  After  photograph¬ 
ing  the  wreck  he  helped  remove  the 
nine  charred  bodies.  On  that  story 
he  had  only  four  hours  sleep  in 
four  days. 

Pictures  entered  in  the  contest  were 
exhibited  and  judged  on  the  22nd 
floor  of  the  Times  building,  42nd  and 
Broadway,  New  York.  Preceding  their 
consideration  of  the  pictures,  the 
judges  were  guests  of  James  Wright 
Brown,  president  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  at  luncheon  at  the  Union 
League  Club. 

The  five  winners,  in  addition  to  the 
cash  prizes,  will  receive  from  the  Fol- 
mer  Graflex  Corporation  the  first 
annual  Graflex  Press  Photography 
Awards,  gold,  diamond-studded  watch 
charms  which  simulate  a  camera  lens. 
The  company,  which  has  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  News  Picture  Contest, 
decided  to  make  its  awards  on  the 
basis  of  selections  of  the  judges  in 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  contest. 

MORE  PICTURES  IN  '37 

The  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial- 
News  set  a  new  high  for  its  use  of 
pictures  during  1937  with  a  total  of 
10.342  pictures,  equivalent  to  649  full 
pages,  according  to  a  recent  survey. 
Of  this  amount  123  pages  were  devoted 
to  local  pictures. 
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News  Picture  Progress 
In  Past  50  Years 

continued  from  page  7 

covered  by  many  cameramen,  in¬ 
cluding  James  Hare,  the  outstanding 
ace  of  news  photographers,  then  with 
Collier's  Weekly.  ITiis  story  was 
well  told  in  picture  form.  Another 
story  which  made  pictorial  history 
was  the  Thaw  murder  trial.  It  was 
with  a  vest  pocket  camera,  known  as 
the  Expo,  that  Eddie  Legendre,  of  the 
old  New  York  World  took  some  ex¬ 
clusive  pictures.  This  camera  looked 
like  a  pocket  watch,  slightly  larger 
than  today’s  dollar  watches.  After 
being  warned  by  Recorder  Goff,  who 
presided  at  the  trial,  not  to  take 
photos  in  court,  Legendre  aroused 
His  Honor  with  a  series  of  shots  made 
almost  under  his  nose. 

About  1910  a  new  camera  was  in¬ 
troduced.  It  was  of  German  make, 
known  as  the  Ica  Trix,  which  made 
exposures  on  4  x  6  plates.  Its  fea¬ 
tures  were  the  speed  of  the  lein 
and  the  compactness  of  the  box.  It 
was  a  folding  camera  and  the  early 
models  were  constructed  of  wood. 
Until  then  the  lens  in  use  generally 
was  rather  slow,  with  an  average 
speed  of  F.6.3.  The  most  popular  was 
the  Goerz  lens,  speeded  up  to  F.5.6. 
When  the  Carl  Zeiss  F.4.5  lens  was 
fitted  to  the  Ica,  cameramen  were 
highly  elated.  The  Ica,  because  of 
its  size  and  equipment,  was  instantly 
accepted  as  the  model  working  pre.ss 
outfit. 


papers  were  following  suit.  News¬ 
papers  which  did  not  have  engrav¬ 
ing  facilities  used  page  lay-outs 
served  in  mat  form. 

In  1919,  the  New  York  Times  de¬ 
sired  an  outlet  for  the  great  number 
of  pictures  which  it  bought  and  made. 
Under  the  direction  of  Charles  Graves, 
roto  editor,  the  Times  Wide  World 
Picture  service  was  started.  Victor 
Talley  performed  in  a  dual  capacity, 
acting  as  assignment  editor  along 
with  his  regular  duties  as  assistant 
editor  to  Mr.  Graves.  Jules  Dumas, 
at  one  time  salesman  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  As.sociation.  had  been  re¬ 
tained  to  head  the  sales  department 
of  this  newly  founded  concern. 

At  present,  Frank  Gilloon  is  sdes 
manager,  Leo  Solomon  is  news  edi^)r 
and  Tom  Hughes  is  assignment  edi¬ 
tor.  With  the  entry  of  the  Times 
Wide  World  pictures  service  the  busi¬ 
ness  had  two  major  syndicates.  Start¬ 
ing  with  one  office  in  New  York,  this 
organization  now  has  bureaus  in  most 
of  the  larger  cities  and  employs 
camera  staffs  in  each  office. 

Army  Made  Photographers 

Newspaper  cameramen  were  neede  l 
by  the  army  when  America  went  t) 
war.  Many  photographers  were  com¬ 
missioned  in  the  Signal  Corps.  Be¬ 
fore  our  entry  in  the  war,  about 
1914,  the  SF>eed  Graphics  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  photo  departments.  This 
new  American  camera  was  hailed 
as  the  last  word.  It  is  a  fact  that 
Western  cameramen  had  adopted  this 
box  before  the  New  York  City  pho¬ 
tographers. 

The  writer  was  in  charge  of  th.* 


The  Daily  News  quickly  reached  a 
new  peak  in  circulation,  proving  the 
wisdom  of  broader  news  picturiza- 
tion. 

In  1922  this  newspaper  started 
its  own  organization  to  compete  in 
the  syndicate  field.  Under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Charles  Mathews,  the  Pacific 
&  Atlantic  photo  syndicate  began. 
In  1923  Mathews  left  P.  &  A.  to  start 
another  picture  agency  to  be  known 
as  Acme  Newspictures.  Harry  Baker 
moved  into  his  position  in  the  P.  &  A. 
syndicate. 

Dorman  Made  Acme  Chief 

In  1924,  Acme  changed  its  name  to 
United  News  Pictures,  but  changed 
back  to  Acme  in  1925.  Robert  Dor¬ 
man  had  been  made  chief  of  staff 
after  Mathews  had  resigned  to  return 
to  the  news  reel  business.  In  1931  a 
merger  of  the  P.  &  A.  and  Acme 
Newspictures  took  place  under  the 
name  of  Acme. 

This  brought  the  field  up  to  three 
n\ajor  syndicates  and  the  rivalry  be¬ 
came  keener  daily.  Sources  for 
new  materials  were  explored  vigor- 
ou.=ly. 

More  cameramen  wei'e  employed  as 
each  syndicate  discovered  it  needed 
wider  coverage.  Small  newspapers 
and  large  ones  were  being  signed  up 
for  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  service. 
Pictorial  journalism  was  forging 
ahead  and  every  well-covered  a’^si'rn- 
ment  meant  additional  public  inter¬ 
est. 

The  Fourth  Horseman 

A  bombshell,  so  to  speak,  was  ex¬ 
ploded  in  the  early  part  of  1927  when 
the  Associated  Pre.ss  entered  the  pic- 


fices  at  383  Madison  Avenue,  with 
Wilson  Hicks  in  command.  This  new 
picture  syndicate  had  an  edge  on  its 
competitors  because  of  its  strategic 
contacts  with  its  member  clients.  It 
gave  them  the  use  of  pictures  made 
by  member  papers  which  in  turn 
meant  coverage  with  a  scope  almost 
unlimited. 

But  more  history  was  to  be  made. 
Although  wire  transmission  of  pic¬ 
tures  had  been  attempted,  with  some 
success,  it  remained  for  the  AP  to 
start  a  regular  service  of  picture 
transmission  by  wire.  It  was  not  a 
rush  job;  it  was  all  carefully  planned, 
and  after  a  great  expense  and  much 
experimentation,  became  a  fact.  It 
was  now  possible  to  .send  a  photo 
from  coast  to  coast  in  a  few  minutes 
'thereby  eliminating  the  costly  char¬ 
tering  of  planes  and  other  special 
tran.sportation. 

Wired  Photos  Perfected 

Bureaus  were  opened  in  many  cities. 
More  cameramen  were  put  to  work 
and  more  money  was  spent  in  the 
photographic  supply  concerns.  This 
sudden  outburst  of  scientific  develop¬ 
ment  by  the  AP  caused  its  competi¬ 
tors  to  meet  the  exigency.  Times 
Wide  World,  Acme  Newspictures  and 
International  News  were  not  long  in 
following  the  trend  of  dispatching 
pictures  by  lea.sed  wires  and  public 
telephones. 

Science  was  progressing  at  an 
amazing  speed.  Inventions  one  after 
another  were  utilized  to  speed  up 
transmission,  and  the  reproduction 
of  finer  results.  If  early  transmitted 
pictures  were  like  those  printed 


Needed  Cameras  With  More  Speed 

Before  the  Ica  became  popular, 
cameramen  had  designed  another  typo 
of  hand  operated  camera.  Most  com¬ 
monly  used  was  the  5x7  Korona 
View  camera,  fitted  with  the  Goerz 
lens  and  scaled  by  the  operator.  It 
was  less  difficult  to  work  than  the 
early  Graflex  on  stories  where  speed 
and  action  were  essential. 

Following  International  News 
Photos  into  the  field  was  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Association.  The  picture 
service  department  was  managed  by 
David  Murphy,  succeeded  by  Edward 
Percy  Howard.  Next  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  the  American  Press  employed 
the  largest  staff  of  cameramen,  in¬ 
cluding  such  ace  operators  as  Adrian 
Duff,  Edward  Jackson,  Caveo  Sileo, 
James  Kane;  here  again  the  writer 
served. 

When  the  Western  Newspaper 
Union  took  over  the  service,  the 
photo  department  of  the  American 
Press  Association  dissolved. 

Then  came  the  World  War  and  a 
tremendous  demand  for  pictures. 
Syndicates  sent  their  own  photog¬ 
raphers  to  the  fronts.  Newspapers 
published  full  pages  of  war  scenes. 
Not  only  were  the  large  cities  d'’- 
voting  space  to  pictures  but  smaller 
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Pictures 

ivith  MUNDER 

PHOTO  FLASH  LAMPS 

Speed  charts  show  more  peak  light 
with  Munder’s.  Perfect  synchronization, 
even  with  baby  photo  flash  lamps,  which 
are  now  sufficient  for  most  shots,  when 
Uvd  with  new  fast  film,  .\dded  protec¬ 
tion  of  Safety  glass  outside  coating. 

Test  our  claim  that  Munder’s  is  the 
le  -t  small  photo  flash  lamp  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  regardless  of  price.  Request  free 
samples  on  your  letterhead. 

MUNDER  ELECTRICAL  CO. 

Springfitid,  Mao.,  U.  S.  A. 


first  mobile  photo  unit  which  went 
to  France.  As  the  government  had 
not  as  yet  prescribed  any  definite 
regulations  for  camera  equipment,  i‘ 
was  left  to  us  to  choose  our  own  out¬ 
fits,  and  among  the  cameras  taken 
overseas  were  Speed  Graphics,  Ko¬ 
daks,  Graflexes  and  several  leas. 

The  Army  was  partly  responsible 
for  recruiting  the  rank.s  of  new  - 
paper  cameramen  after  the  war 
Many  men  had  learned  how  to  use 
cameras  and  with  the  feeling  of  ad¬ 
venture  and  novelty  in  their  systems 
they  remained  in  the  profession  after 
their  di.scharge.  Most  of  the  pho¬ 
tographers  made  in  the  service  did 
not  linger  in  New  York.  They  wer,' 
wise  enough  to  return  to  their  home 
towns. 

The  Picture  Tabloid  Comes 

The  war  awakened  many  news¬ 
papers  to  the  value  of  picture  cov¬ 
erage  of  daily  events.  It  also  broke 
down  the  barriers  held  formerly 
by  society  towards  news  camera¬ 
men. 

People  who  had  never  posed  for  a 
news  photo  were  now  friendly.  Th's 
was  illustrated  clearly  when  the  Daily 
News  of  New  York  started  as  a  pic¬ 
ture  tabloid. 
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ture  field,  as  a  non-commercial  syn¬ 
dicate.  Under  the  direction  of  Norris 
Huse  the  AP  started  its  own  picture 
service  for  members.  At  first  the 
service  was  turned  out  from  the  Para  - 
mount  News  Reel  Building,  and  as  i' 
grew  it  was  moved  to  the  main  of- 


through  a  coar.se  screen,  today  the 
transmission  is  so  perfected  that 
photos  sent  by  wire  are  equal  to  any 
fine  engraving. 

The  AP  photo  service  is  now  man¬ 
aged  by  Edward  Stanley,  who  is  re- 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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The  Camera  that 
gets  you 
"EXCLUSIVES" 


Unobtrusive.  small,  simple,  and  easy  —  and 

economical — to  operate,  the  Leica.  gets  you  the  unposed, 
imaware  action  shots  that  mean  NEWS.  Indoors  or  out. 
anywhere,  anytime.  Leica  is  ready.  With  the  new  Rapid 
Winder  you  con  take  consecutive  action  shots  trigger-fast — 
fractions  of  a  second  apart.  Think  what  this  means  when 
you're  covering  any  sporting  eventl  And,  you  con  take 
these  pictures  in  full  color,  too. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  new  Leica  Time-Payment  Plan 
that  lets  you  own  your  Leica  while  you're  paying  for  it 
and  insures  it  against  loss,  damage,  and  theft  at  the  some 
time. 

Now  you  con  have  the  camera  that  started  it  all.  See 
your  dealer  today  and  start  getting  the  shots  you  wontl 

Write  for  full  information — FREE 

E.  LEITZ,  INC.  •  730  5th  Ave.,  New  York  •  Dept.  9 
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garded  as  a  genius  in  the  profession. 
He  is  a  well  trained  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  who  was  lifted  to  a  berth 
which  not  so  long  ago  was  consid¬ 
ered  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  good 
journalist. 

The  demand  for  pictures  continued 
to  grow.  Small  agencies  sprang  up 
like  mushrooms.  These  new  concerns 
usually  began  by  acting  as  sales 
agents  for  photographers  who  were 
making  names  for  themselves  but  who 
did  not  have  time  to  market  their 
own  works. 

Then  in  1936  the  profession  was 
rocked  by  another  quake.  This  time 
it  was  the  publication  of  a  new  maga¬ 
zine.  Life,  which  was  devoted  to  the 
camera  craft  and  the  presentation  of 
pictures  in  a  new  and  beguiling  man¬ 
ner.  At  a  tremendous  financial  loss 
during  its  first  year,  Life  established 
a  new  peak  in  weekly  magazine  cir¬ 
culation.  Its  content  was  a  weekly 
digest  of  pictorial  news,  with  feature 
picturization  patterned  along  lines 
drawn  by  the  roto  sections  of  large 
newspapers  but  presented  with  a 
touch  of  artistry  hitherto  imtried. 

Magazine*  Invade  News  Area 

Then  came  another  explosion,  this 
time  a  monthly  picture  magazine 
called  Look.  In  its  first  year  this 
publication  also  reached  a  new  cir¬ 
culation  record.  So  successful  was 
the  introduction  of  Look  that  its  pub¬ 
lishers.  the  Cowles  brothers  of  Des 
Moines.  la.,  decided  to  print  it  twic’ 
a  month. 

This  magazine  differs  somewhat 
from  Life  in  its  editorial  presenta¬ 
tion.  To  compare  them  fairly,  it  may 
be  said  that  Life  caters  to  the  classes, 
while  Look  prefers  to  entertain  the 
masses.  Basically  they  derive  their 
material  from  similar  sources.  Each 
has  its  own  crew  of  photogranhers 
and  they  buy  their  material  from  the 
same  syndicates. 

Between  these  two  magazines  there 
is  a  paid  circulation  of  almost  four 
million  subscribers.  This  can  only 
mean  that  the  nublic  picture  interest 
has  not  reached  the  saturation  point. 
It  means  that  there  are  more  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  newspaper  camera¬ 
men.  It  also  has  taken  into  its  fold  a 
new  class  of  photographic  talent,  the 
amateur.  Since  the  publications  of  Life 
and  Look  for  the  benefit  of  the  pic¬ 
ture-minded,  there  have  been  a  dozen 
or  more  picture  magazines  placed 
on  the  newsstands.  Each  in  its 
own  manner  tries  to  keep  the  pictu-e 
interest  alive,  but  unless  some  judg¬ 
ment  is  exercised,  a  growing  demand 
for  censorship  will  follow  their  dar¬ 
ing  treatment  of  taboo  subjects. 

Millions  are  being  spent  by  photo¬ 
graphic  syndicates  and  newspapers 
not  only  for  maintenance  and  ma¬ 
terials.  but  also  for  improvements 
and  modern  equipment.  Present  day 
standards  call  for  a  full  line  of  tho 
latest  cameras  and  lenses  along  with 
enlarging  apparatus  and  accessories. 

An  Array  of  Equipment 

No  longer  does  the  photographer’s 
standard  equipment  consist  of  one 
or  even  two  cameras.  Today  the  de¬ 
mand  for  work  made  with  the  minia¬ 
ture  cameras  .such  as  the  Contax, 
with  its  fast  F.I.5  lens,  and  the  Leica 
or  the  Eastman,  make  it  necessary 
to  include  them  in  outfits.  Specially 
designed  “Long  Tom”  cameras  for 
use  at  ba.seball  games  and  other 
sports  where  cameras  must  be  oper¬ 
ated  from  a  distance  are  necessary 
equipment.  Then  there  is  the  “Ma<?ic 
Eye”  camera,  which  originated  in 
the  offices  of  International  News 
Photos. 

The  “Magic  Eye”  is  a  motion -p’c¬ 


ture  camera  which  has  been  specially 
geared  to  make  exposures  at  rapid 
intervals  or  in  continual  motion  using 
35  mm  film.  Inasmuch  as  this  film 
is  the  same  size  as  used  by  the  minia¬ 
ture  cameras  only  one  enlarger  is 
needed  to  print  either  film.  The  en¬ 
larger  is  so  constructed  as  to  ptermit 
ease  of  operation  within  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  space.  The  standard  en¬ 
larging  apparatus  is  naturally  much 
larger. 

Modern  Accessories 

The  three  outstanding  scientific  de¬ 
velopments  which  bring  acclaim  from 
newspaper  photographers  are  first,  the 
flashbulb  which  displaced  the  dan¬ 
gerous  powder.  There  are  two  types 
of  these  bulbs.  One  is  the  foil  bulb, 
and  the  other  a  hydronalium  wire 
filled  lamp.  The  second  great  achieve¬ 
ment  was  the  introduction  of  the 
F.I.5  lens  introduced  into  Amer’ca 
by  the  Carl  Zeiss  concern.  The  third 
major  development  was  the  super 
Agfa  film  which  provided  a  margin 
of  safety  in  fast  exposures  never  be¬ 
fore  attained.  Another  was  the  speed 
flash  synchronizers  made  by  Mendel- 
son  and  Kalart,  who  also  make  other 
accessories. 

TTiere  are  more  than  200  daily 
papers  now  operating  one-man  photo¬ 
engraving  units.  Three  years  ago  the 
number  was  less  than  50.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  photo  de¬ 
partments  in  daily  newspapers  in  the 
last  three  years  proves  that  pictorial 
journalism  has  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  newspaper  and  will  re¬ 
main. 

Although  practically  all  photos  are 
made  in  black  and  white  today  the 
future  will  demand  photography  in 
natural  color,  in  which,  because  of 
technical  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
newspaper  photography  has  made 
slow  progress. 

Progress  Reported 

Recently  we  have  been  gratified  at 
advances  along  this  line.  The  East¬ 
man  Kodachrome  film  was  developed 
for  use  in  miniature  cameras.  TTiis 
film,  because  of  the  intricate  manner 
of  processing,  must  be  sent  to  the 
manufacturer  for  development.  It  is 
finished  in  positive,  and  although  a 
transparency,  the  engraver  is  able  to 
reproduce  the  photo  in  original  colors. 
The  Eastman  Company  attempted  t  ) 
produce  the  same  film  in  sizes  for 
news  equipment,  but  for  some  un¬ 
known  reason  the  cut  film  was  never 
put  on  the  market.  Experiments  con¬ 
tinue,  we  were  recently  informed. 

When  the  first  Dufaycolor  film  was 
introduced  they  were  received  with 
elation.  Here  was  a  film  which  th? 
press  photographer  could  utilize  and 
process  himself.  Recently,  the  Dufay 
film  has  been  developed  so  that  any 
news  photographer  may  handle  it 
with  ease  and  safety.  Processing 
stages  have  been  reduced  from  five 
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to  two.  It  comes  in  sizes  adapfabb 
for  press  cameras  and  also  in  rolls 
for  miniatures.  Speed  flash  synchro¬ 
nization  with  these  films  has  become 
a  reality.  Four-foot  shots  may  be 
made  with  a  fully  timed  exposure 
with  one  bulb.  The  reproduction  of 
color  is  far  ahead  of  normal  expect¬ 
ancy.  The  processing  is  simple,  re¬ 
quiring  more  care  than  technical 
knowledge.  Films  are  easily  loaded 
into  the  same  holders  which  the 
cameramen  use  for  other  work. 

And  recent  reports  show  that  within 
the  last  year  almost  20  newspapers 
have  started  printing  news  pictures 
in  natural  color. 

Last  but  not  least  we  are  reminded 
that  like  all  other  professions  there 
must  be  a  source  of  supply  of  talent 
and  that  the  talent  must  be  properly 
educated  to  give  the  best  results.  In 
this  respect  we  can  note  that  this  once 
lowly  profession  is  now  being  given 
academic  recognition  by  many  schools 
of  journalism  in  universities  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  future  is 
bright. 

CLAIMS  LIBEL 

A  suit  for  $50,000  damages,  alleging 
libel,  was  filed  this  week  in  Manhat¬ 
tan  Supreme  Court  by  Mrs.  Jeanette 
Brothers  against  Esquire  -  Coronet, 
Inc.,  and  Esquire,  Inc.  The  complain¬ 
ant  charged  that  she  was  libelled  in 
certain  portions  of  two  paragraphs  of 
an  article  published  in  Esquire  en¬ 
titled,  “Woman,  the  Pet  of  Ae  Law.” 
In  a  petition  by  the  defendant  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  plaintiff  before  trial,  it  was 
disclosed  that  the  plaintiff’s  name  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  article.  It  was 
also  stated  that  she  was  once  the  wife 
of  the  late  George  N.  Brothers,  who  at 
one  time  was  an  assistant  district  at¬ 
torney.  The  defendant  pleaded  truth, 
good  faith  and  a  fair  report  of  a  ju¬ 
dicial  proceeding  as  defenses. 


Daily  Wins  Fight  to 
Lower  Bridge  Tolls 

A  two-year  fight  by  the  Sacramento 
(Cal.)  Union  to  obtain  lower  automo¬ 
bile  toll  rates  on  the  Carquinez  bridge 
was  climaxed  Feb.  9,  19^,  when  the 
State  Railroad  Commission  announced 
a  reduction  effective  March  1  from  60c 
per  car  and  10c  per  passenger  to  45c 
per  car  and  5c  per  passenger.  The 
bridge  is  on  the  main  east  and  west 
highway  from  San  Francisco  to  Reno 
and  Salt  Lake  City  via  Sacramento. 

A  letter  from  Chas.  J.  Lilley,  editor 
and  general  manager  of  the  Union,  to 
Lieut.  Gov.  George  J.  Hatfield,  Nov. 
24,  1936,  started  the  campaign.  Hat¬ 
field  took  up  the  fight  and  obtained 
legislation  giving  the  railroad  commis¬ 
sion  authority  to  fix  the  toll  rates. 

Lilley  said  the  Union  would  strive 
for  further  reductions. 

■ 

January  Paper  Output 
And  Shipments  Down 

Canadian  newsprint  production  for 
January,  1938,  amounted  to  222,500 
tons  and  shipments  to  159,107  tons 
compared  to  289,634  tons  production 
and  253,815  tons  shipments  for  Jan¬ 
uary,  1937.  This  was  a  decrease  of 
23.2%  in  production,  according  to  a 
report  of  the  News  Print  Service 
Bureau. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  at  the  end  of 
January  were  reported  at  Canadian 
and  United  States  mills  at  132,318  tons 
compared  with  59,240  tons  on  Dec.  31, 
1937. 

CUNNINGHAM  RENAMED 

Atlantic  City,  Feb.  14 — The  city 
publicity  bureau,  closed  since  Dec.  1, 
was  reopened  today.  Louis  F.  Cun¬ 
ningham  continues  in  charge.  The 
1938  city  budget  has  not  been  decided. 
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YOUR  LOCAL 
CORRESPONDENT’S 
NOSE  FOR  NEWS 


ANL'MBP>R  of  editors  have  found 
a  chapter  of  our  text  material 
called  “JVhat  Is  Neus?”  of  real  value 
in  helping  their  correspondents  de¬ 
velop  a  nose  for  news.  Because  of 
this  we  have  printed  a  special  edition 
of  this  chapter  in  pamphlet  form. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  a  copy  to  any 
editor.  If  he  would  like  to  distribute 
this  helpful  pamphlet  to  his  corre¬ 
spondents,  he  may  have  as  many  copies 
ns  he  requires — with  our  compliments, 
t.f  course. 


NEWSPAPER  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 

ONE  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


''You  People  Here  In  Florida 

Don't  Realize  How  Well  Off  You  Are. " 

Said  This  National  Sales  Executive 


Florida  IS  lucky  because  business  is  good.  Advertisers  who 
are  awake  to  conditions  in  Florida  are  lucky,  too,  because  they  are 
reaping  a  harvest  of  sales. 


And  especially  lucky  are  those  advertisers  who  are  concen' 
trating  their  advertising  in  this  group  of  ace  Florida  dailies  .  .  . 
for  they  reach  Florida's  best  markets  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
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FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION _ MIAMI  HERALD 

TAMPA  TRIBUNE.... ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES 
ST.  PETERSBURG  INDEPENDENT 
LAKELAND  LEDGER  and  STAR  TELEGRAM 


“You’re  lucky  here  in  Florida.  Compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  country  your  sales  are  way  up,  things  are  going  ahead  .  .  .  and 
you  still  have  the  best  of  the  tourist  season  before  you,”  a  national 
sales  executive  told  his  Florida  representatives  during  a  recent  in' 
spection  trip. 


The  combined  circulations  of  these  dailies  include  59.7'^r 
of  all  daily  circulation,  56.1%  of  all  Sunday  circulation  in  Florida, 
yet  their  combined  line  rates  are  only  67  cents  daily,  64  cents 
Sunday. 


If  you  want  to  share  in  Florida’s  good  luck,  concentrate 
adequate  advertising  schedules  in  these  ace  Florida  dailies.  They'll 
produce  results! 
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The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY  VANISHINO  auto  LINAGE 


Joint  Used-Car  Campaign  Delayed  Until  Advance  of 
Spring  Lends  Seasonal  Aid  .  .  .  But  Why  “Save  Gas" 
by  Shutting  Off  Engine  at  Traffic  Lights? 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


And  the  conclusion  is:  “The  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  newspapers  offer  you  the 
TotalVa'krLVasVM.'ALLNlw'oTl.^.'Newsp^r,  1  ^^^t  and  most  economical  coverage  of 

this  market  and  will  sell  more  auto¬ 
mobiles  for  you  than  any  other  type 
of  media.” 


IT  IS  FAR  FROM  PROVED,  we 
imagine,  that  national  advertisers 
ought  to  confine  their  advertising  to 
the  periods  when  the  public  is  in 
buying  mood.  Yet  that  seems  to  be 
a  point  that  is  getting  unneces-sarily 
wide  acceptance.  One  result  is  to  lift 
buying  peaks  dangerously  high,  and 
to  accentuate  the  drop  in  business 
that  follows. 

Department  store  advertising  men 
have  plumped  whole-heartedly  for 
the  doctrine  of  “playing  the  winners.” 


has  seasonal  advantages  in  its  favor 
and  should  be  a  big  success.  But  sea¬ 
sonal  appeal  isn’t  everything  in  sell¬ 
ing  goods.  There  probably  is  nothing 
more  seasonal  than  fur  coats;  yet 
every  year  August  fur  sales  move 
thousands  of  women’s  fur  coats,  be¬ 
cause  the  buyers  are  convinced  that 
it  is  advantageous  to  buy  then. 

Likewise  the  automobile  men  have 
been  insisting  all  winter  that  it  was 
an  advantageous  time  to  buy  used 
cars,  but  in  general  they  have  mado 


They  tell  each  other  that  advertising  convincing  argument  to  that  effect 

is  most  profitable  when  leading  a  pa-  . 

rade,  not  when  trying  to  divert  traffic 
down  a  side  street.  The  idea  of  throw¬ 
ing  in  advertising  to  move  merchan¬ 
dise  that  is  not  selling  well,  they  say, 
is  more  expensive  than  dumping  the 
stuff  at  any  price  it  will  bring. 

But  department  stores  are  in  busi¬ 
ness  day  after  day,  and  they  have  to 
do  business  every  day  they  are  open. 

The  retail  ad  chief  who  refuses  to 
spend  promotion  money  on  “tickers" 
does  not  therefore  put  on  his  coat  and 
go  home;  instead,  he  advertises  some¬ 
thing  else  in  the  store’s  stock.  As  long 
as  the  store  stays  open  it  has  to  have 
customers. 

General  advertisers  are  in  different 
position.  Most  of  them  have  only  one 
kind  of  article  to  sell,  and  if  they 
don’t  advertise  it  they  don’t  advertise 
at  all.  Which  means  that  to  a  degree 
they  simply  go  out  of  business  for  a 
while.  The  accompaniment  of  factory 
lay-offs,  lay-offs  among  supply  firms, 
lay-offs  in  advertising  agencies, 
shrinkage  of  advertising  linage — all 
help  to  damage  the  buying  power 
upon  which  the  erstwhile  advertiser 
must  depend. 

Here  is  a  challenge  to  business  lead¬ 
ers.  We  don’t  pretend  that  advertising 
alone  is  the  answer.  But  we  have  an 
idea  that  it  might  contribute  to  a 
solution,  if  used  with  real  business 
strategy  to  offer  the  public  special  in¬ 
ducements  for  buying  at  times  of 
slackened  demand.  And  it  is  obvious 
that  every  failure  of  business  to  save 
its  workers  and  bystanders  as  well 
from  injury,  starts  the  brickbats  fly¬ 
ing  again  at  business. 


Staying  in  Business? 

OBVIOUS  EXAMPLE,  of  course,  is 
the  automobile  industry,  which  for 
three  months  has  been  busily  grow¬ 
ing  cobwebs  in  advertising  depart¬ 
ments.  Newspaper  reports  for  January 
show  automotive  linage  38.5^  down 
from  the  unimpressive  figures  of  a 
year  before,  even  though  automotive 
includes  much  beside  new  car  adver¬ 
tising.  Viewing  this  and  the  smaller 
losses  reported  for  December  and  No¬ 
vember,  a  man  from  Mars  might  judge 
either  that  the  automobile  industry 
had  just  finished  a  disastrous  year,  or 
that  the  manufacturers  do  not  expect 
to  be  in  business  long.  Instead,  a  man 
with  his  feet  on  Earth  realizes  that  it 
is  simply  an  indication  of  the  short- 
range  thinking  that  afflicts  so  much 
advertising  today. 

If  manufacturers  drove  the  way 
they  advertise,  they  would  shut  off 
the  engine  whenever  they  stop  for  a 
traffic  light,  and  would  think  they 
were  saving  gas  thereby. 

Closed  Season? 

CURRENT  ANNOUNCEMENT  of  a 
joint  advertising  drive  to  move 
used  cars  is  a  welcome  indication  of 
action.  Delayed  until  early  March,  it 


in  paid  advertising  space.  They  have 
allotted  money  to  dealers  for  classified 
ads.  they  have  put  their  sales  staffs 
at  work  on  used  car.s,  and  they  have 
urged  newspapers  to  donate  display 
space  in  the  apparent  belief  that  such 
space  does  not  cost  a  newspaper  any¬ 
thing  anyway. 

With  longer-range  planning,  the 
automobile  men  might  have  been  able 
to  carry  on  a  consistent  and  effective 
campaign  throughout  the  winter.  They 
might  have  devised  some  plan  of  grad¬ 
ing  used  cars  by  years,  by  mileage, 
and  by  condition,  so  as  to  take  some 
of  the  guessing  and  bargaining  out  of 
used-car  selling;  and  thus  they  might 
have  laid  a  foundation  for  convincing 
proof  that  winter  bargains  existed. 
Certainly  a  factory-placed  campaign, 
tied  into  the  whole  advertising  and 
selling  program,  should  have  been 
more  effective  than  scattered  display 
ads  given  by  newspapers  and  pre¬ 
pared  on  miscellaneous  themes. 

The  Newspaper's  Case 

FROM  A  NEWSPAPER  standpoint, 

the  auto  advertising  problem  is 
much  more  than  that  of  seasonal 
stoppage. 

For  a  thoroughly  practical  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  newspaper’s  case  in  re¬ 
gard  to  automobile  advertising,  we 
refer  our  readers  to  a  black  and  red 
booklet  published  some  weeks  ago  by 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  and 
States,  entitled  “A  Graphic  Story,  as 
told  to  New  Orleans  Automobile 
Dealers.” 

The  “graphic  story,”  when  presented 
orally  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of  auto¬ 
mobile  dealers  and  factory  represen¬ 
tatives,  was  so  impressive  that  the 
dealers  unanimously  adopted  resolu¬ 
tions  recommending  to  their  respective 
factories  “a  substantial  increase  in 
newspaper  advertising  for  1938  such 
as  will  constitute  a  much  larger  allo¬ 
cation  to  newspapers  of  the  total  fac¬ 
tory  appropriation  for  advertising.” 

Wherefore  the  Times-Picayune  and 
States  recorded  the  presentation  in 
printed  form  so  the  dealers  could  pre¬ 
sent  the  whole  story  to  their  factory 
advertising  managers.  Thus  far,  we 
are  told  by  John  F.  Tims,  Jr.,  business 
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Charts  from  New  Orleans  Booklet. 

manager,  all  but  two  of  the  dealers 
who  could  not  be  contacted  have  writ¬ 
ten  their  manufacturers  in  behalf  of 
a  larger  percentage  of  advertising  for 
newspapers. 

As  to  Selling  Power 

THE  VOLUME  starts  by  sketching 

the  way  in  which  automobile  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  diverted  from 
newspapers  to  other  media,  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  one  of  these  accompanying 
charts. 

“The  greatest  development  of  the 
automotive  industry  was  during  the 
years  that  the  industry  relied  chiefly 
on  newspapers,”  it  points  out.  “ .  .  . 
The  production  (of  automobiles)  in 
1936  was  87%  of  1929,  but  newspaper 
advertising  in  1936  was  only  31%  of 
1929.  Obviously  this  is  a  serious  situ¬ 
ation — serious  for  the  newspapers  and 
serious  for  the  automobile  dealers.” 

Another  chart  shows  that  in  1929 
automobile  advertising  was  sixth  in 
New  Orleans  newspapers,  and  in  1936 
it  was  ninth.  Amusements,  tobacco 
and  liquors,  all  make  greater  bids  for 
the  buyer’s  dollar  than  automobiles. 

Other  pages  discuss  magazine  and 
radio  advertising,  showing  that  the 
largest  magazine  circulation  in  New 
Orleans  is  only  10,381,  while  the  effect 
of  radio  cannot  be  checked. 

Only  then  does  the  book  turn  to  the 
Times-Picayune  and  States,  charting 
their  circulation  coverage,  reciting 
that  their  employes  own  563  automo¬ 
biles  and  the  newspapers  themselves 
34  delivery  trucks,  and  showing  the 
space  given  to  automobile  publicity. 
“We  are  selling  newspaper  advertising 
on  its  merits  alone,”  this  section  states 
in  introducing  these  latter  factors. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

David  M.  Sloane,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Clover  Farm  Stores 
in  Cleveland  and  Standard  Brands 
Stores  in  Chicago,  has  been  named 
publicity  director  of  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Retail  Grocers,  Chicago.  He 
was  at  one  time  editor  of  Food  Mart 
News. 

Howard  H.  Hoyt,  recently  appointed 
general  sales  manager  of  the  Sea- 
gram-Distillers  Corporation,  was  with 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  as 
account  executive  for  11  years.  Later, 
with  the  Hearst  organization,  he  was 
identified  with  the  introduction  of 
comic  section  advertising. 

John  A.  Smith,  for  15  years  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  manager  for  Frank  E. 
Davis  Fish  Company,  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  has  opened  an  office  at  11  Bea¬ 
con  Street,  Boston,  as  mail  advertis¬ 
ing  consultant,  under  the  name  of 
John  A.  Smith  &  Staff. 

Fred  Wittner,  account  executive  of 
F.  Darius  Benham,  Inc.,  has  resigned 
and  has  opened  his  own  publicity  of¬ 
fices  in  the  Putnam  Building,  2  West 
45th  Street,  New  York.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Campbell  Carroll,  formerly  with 
the  Canadian  Press  and  Montreal 
Star,  but  latterly  publicist  for  the 
Province  of  Quebec  Tourist  Bureau, 
has  resigned,  to  become  Quebec  pub¬ 
licity  manager  for  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Co. 
of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Earl  McGinnis,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  AC  Spark  Plug  division,  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corp.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  Flint,  Mich.  Advertising 
and  Sales  Club.  Thomas  H.  Corpe, 
director  of  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  of  Buick  division,  whose  term 
as  president  expired,  was  elected  first 
vice-president. 

R.  W.  Clark,  recently  advertising 
manager,  Humpty  Dumpty  Stores, 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  is  now  business  man¬ 
ager  of  San  Diego  Progress- Journal. 

Joseph  A.  Godsil  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  Better  English 
magazine.  Mr.  Godsil  was  formerly 
vice-president  of  Gerard  Velthaus  As¬ 
sociates,  publishers’  representatives. 

Randolph  Smith  has  joined  the  Leon 
Livingston  Advertising  Agency  at  San 
Francisco.  He  was  formerly  with 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co. 

David  C.  Gibson,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Maryland  Casualty 
Company,  has  been  made  a  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  that  company. 
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FOR  SALE 

To  Settle  Estate 
Two  Industrial  Publications 
Established  Fifteen  Years 

Good  producers  for  twelve  years. 
$1,000  more  business  in  1937 
than  in  1936,  without  aid  of 
founder  or  experienced  help. 
Only  small  amount  of  capital 
needed  to  operate.  Ideal  busi¬ 
ness  for  one  or  two  men  of  the 
Fourth  Estate.  For  particulars 
write  Box  3345,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SYDNEY,  AUSTRAUA 
The  only  journal  giving 
the  news  of  advertisers, 
advertising,  publishing, 
printing  and  commercial 
broadcasting  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 

“NEWSPAPER  NEWS.” 

PublUhed  Monthir 
Subscription  rate  7/-  per  year 
post  free 

Warwick  Bldg.,  Hamilton,  St., 
S’tTDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 
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"Who's  Afraid?"  Copy  N.  J.  AD  MEN  HIT  CHOICE  OF  N.  Y,  AGENCY 

PI  j  PvTirmciftn  NEWARK,  N.  J.,  FEB.  15 — A  resolution  protesting  action  of  the  New  Jersey 

*  tiXpanSlOn  Advertising  Council  in  appointing  a  council  director  and  an  advertising 

While  other  firms  were  planning  agency  from  outside  the  state  to  publicize  New  Jersey’s  attractions  has  been 
retrenchment  and  decreasing  stocks  adopted  by  the  Advertising  Club  of  Newark.  A  contract  with  the  Federal 

for  fear  of  the  future,  Skillern’s,  a  Advertising  Agency  of  New  York  was  formally  approved  by  the  council  Feb. 

Dallas-owned  pharmacy  chain,  re-  and  the  council  set  aside  $34,000  for  a  recreational  advertising  campaign 

^ -  and  $6,000  for  advertising  the  state’s  bumper  apple  crop.  Publicity  will  be 

j  !  I  handled  by  the  Federal  agency’s  public  relations  department  on  a  separate 

!  contract  for  $500  extra  monthly. 

I  Ului's  a/Mid  et  wioi?  No  appropriation  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  however,  was  included  in  the 

I  ^  executive  budget  recommendations  of  Governor  Moore  submitted  to  the 

I  i  '  State  Legislature  this  week. 


for  fear  of  the  future,  Skillern’s,  a 
Dallas-owned  pharmacy  chain,  re- 


ONTARIO  FIRM  AGAINST  LIQUOR  ADS 

MONTREAL,  FEB.  14 — Premier  Hepburn  has  reiterated  his  determination 
that  liquor  advertising  will  not  be  permitted  in  Ontario  publications, 
answering  a  proposal  of  the  Ontario  executive  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Con¬ 
gress  of  Canada.  Several  members  of  the  delegation  said  periodicals  printed 
in  other  provinces  and  countries,  but  distributed  in  Ontario  contained  liquor 
advertising.  “There  will  be  no  liquor  advertising  in  Ontario  and  that’s 
definite,”  Mr.  Hepburn  said.  “This  government  is  trying  to  control  the  sale 
of  liquor  and  we  can’t  do  that  unless  we  prevent  solicitation  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible.”  Mr.  Hepburn  said  the  Ontario  government  had  no  authority  to  pre¬ 
vent  importation  of  periodicals  containing  liquor  advertising.  , 


ARE  GOING  FORWARD! 


How  Dallas  Firm  Views  Outlook. 


I  JOHNNIE  VYALKER  ADS  UP  50% 

i: - »  o^j^s  owwtp_!NSTiTUTiqji^wcE  isjsj  because  increased  sales  accompanied  the  holiday  advertising  of  Johnnie 

How  Dallas  Firm  Views  Outlook.  Walker  Scotch  Whisky,  the  advertising  schedules  have  been  increased 

about  507o  for  the  first  quarter  of  1938,  it  was  announced  this  week.  Addi- 
cently  carried  a  full-page  advertise-  tional  cities  have  been  added  to  the  newspaper  list,  larger  space  contracted 
ment  in  the  Dallas  Tivies  Herald  un-  newspapers,  and  a  number  of  magazines  have  been  added  to  the 

der  the  caption:  Who  s  Afraid  of  advertising  schedule.  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  New  York,  is  the  agency. 

What?  _ 


cently  carried  a  full-page  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  un- 


tising  campaign  for  Port  Newark, 
N.  J.  United  Advertising  Agency 
and  Scheck  Advertising  Agency,  both 
of  Newark,  will  direct  the  campaign. 

Transcontinental  &  Western  Air, 
Inc.,  has  appointed  J.  Stirling 
Getchell,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  its  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  effective  April  1,  to 
succeed  Buchanan  &  Co.,  which  re¬ 
signed  the  account.  A  new  and  en¬ 
larged  newspaper  and  magazine  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  prepared  immediately, 
according  to  John  B.  Walker,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  the  air  line’s 
traffic. 

Nehi,  Inc.,  maker  of  Royal  Crown 
Cola,  will  begin  a  radio  program 
March  11  on  58  stations  of  NBC. 
Newspapers  and  magazines  will  sup¬ 
plement  the  radio  campaign.  Agency. 
James  A.  Greene  Co.,  Atlanta. 

Freitag  Advertising  Agency  is  clos¬ 
ing  its  Chicago  office  and  is  no  longer 
handling  the  account  of  Pure  Oil 
Company,  Chicago.  The  latter  firm 
has  not  as  yet  appointed  a  new  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

Roche,  Williams  &  Cunnyngham, 
Chicago  agency,  has  been  appointed 
by  Triangle  and  Old  Heidelburg  res¬ 
taurants,  Chicago. 

W.  W.  Garrison  &  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  issuing  orders  to  newspapers 
on  Gibson  Electric  Refrigerator 
CoRP.,  Greenville,  Mich. 

Maybelline  Company,  Chicago,  is 


c3Sl,'ty"'hot2jr  protobl'r'  £‘e  named  asaislant  to  Mr.  Johnson  in  elude  radio,  leaflets  and  dealer  helps.  ““J 


calamity  nowiers  prooaoiy  nave  CaOU..Ote»..t,  ew  »eas...e>vr..  a..  aeavasa,  .  v.  .a  • ...  ea.  aaa.......  a.v-.jao.  ^  ,  p  rblPatJn  nCTPnPV 

given  the  public  the  impression  that  charge  of  displays.  B.  B.  Gragg  has  The  campaign  will  be  financed  by  as-  ^  a  V  f.  ■  ^ 


everyone  in  business  is  scared  to  returned  as  sales  manager.  James  H.  sessment  of  1  cent  per  bushel  upon 


Knight.  2,500,000-mile  pilot,  has  been  growers  desiring  to  participate.  Ben- 


United  Advertising  Companies,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  now  placing  the  drug  store 


“The  result  of  this  kind  of  fear  on  appointed  director  of  public  educa-  jamin  J.  Newman,  former  president  distribution  division  of  Sum-Lak 
the  part  of  a  merch^^^^^^^  tion.  of  the  Retail  Grocers’  Association  of  Company  Cincinnati.  Newspapers  in 

New  Jersey,  has  been  named  man-  the  South  are  being  used. 


fleeted  in  the  stocks  he  carries  and  in  ■ 

the  spirit  of  the  employes  of  his  TRADEMARK  BILL  DIES 

store,”  the  ad  read.  “Over  a  period  trenton,  N.  J.,  Feb.  15-Represen- 
of  43  years  Skillerns  have  grown  jatives  of  press  and  advertising  asso- 


RADEMARK  BILL  DIES  aging  director  of  the  Institute,  with 

„  ,  ui.  headquarters  at  3  Sherman  avenue, 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  Feb.  15— Represen-  Jersey  City, 
tives  of  press  and  advertising  asso-  _  tt 

_ _  Berkshire  Hills  Conference  cam- 


A.  N.  Baker  Co.,  Chicago  agency. 


consistently,  year  in  and  year  out,  spokesmen  for  Conference  cam- 

regardless  of  depressions  or  reces-  major  industries  in  voicing  opposition  pai^  for  $20,000  to  advertise  the 
sions  .  .  that  s  why  today  we  have  ^  hearing  here  this  week  on  a  pro-  Berkshires  in  Massachusetts  has  been 
no  fear  of  the  future.  a*  -  . - 


headquarters  at  3  Sherman  avenue,  is  placing  the  account  of  Never-Lift 
Jersey  City.  Company,  Chicago,  (household  prod- 

Berkshire  Hills  Conference  cam-  ucts.) 


Berkshires  in  Massachusetts  has  been 


Newspapers  schedules  are  being  is¬ 
sued  on  Anheuser-Busch  Co.,  St. 


oversubscribed.  At  the  same  time  Louis,  by  D’Arcy  Advertising  Agency, 


,  lear  oi  me  luiure  posed  bill  to  impose  a  $10  registry  same  ume  ^ouis,  oy 

The  advertisement  cited  that  at  trademarks  and  business  the  State  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill  St.  Louis. 


present  the  firm  has  its  largest  stocks  insignia  used  for  merchandising  give  Berkshire  county  au-  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  Chicago,  has 

itc  Acf oKlienmAnf  iRQ.^*  tnuf  .  .  .  -  .»  fnnt*it\7  roico  Kv  vinnnn  i _  _ _  i  ^  i_ _ t  .  ••  • 


since  its  establishment  in  1895;  that  ^  of  the  tho>-ity  to  raise  by  taxation  $10,000  been  appointed  to  ’handle  advertising 

Its  employes  total  more  than  ^0,  powerful  opposition,  the  proposal  is  advertising.  Laurence  on  the  commercial  feeds  division  of 


and  that  these  receive  the  highest 
pay  in  the  drug  field. 


regarded  as  dead.  ’  Its  proponents  president,  said  the  confer-  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago.  Ra- 


figured  approximately  1,000,000  trade- 


“In  19^  Skillern’s  will  continue  to  qoq 


ence  is  to  be  incorporated. 

Emanuel  B.  Morgenstem  and  Victor 


dio  will  be  used. 


expand  by  modernizing  and  improving  out-of-state  concerns.  George  M.  Shapiro,  who  recently  purchased 


old  stores  and  with  the  addition  of 
new  stores.”  the  firm  announced. 


S.  McMillan,  secretary.  Association  Baer  Laboratories,  creators  and  pro¬ 
of  National  Advertisers,  said  adoption  ducers  of  Sulfurtone,  have  appointed 


Ads  Make  Fliers 
Of  Many  Wives 


of  the  measure  would  “allow  pirates  Kimball,  Hubbard  &  Powel,  Inc. 


to  exact  ransom  rights,  and  open  the 
door  for  extensive  blackmailing.’' 


Douglas  Fir  Plywood  Assn,  has 
announced  a  program  of  trade  pro¬ 
motion  and  advertising  involving  a 
contemplated  expenditure  of  $1,000,- 


Chicago,  Feb.  14— Results  of  the  S.P.F.D.S.O.S.D.A.D!  contemplated  expenditure  of  $1,000,- 

United  Air  Lines’  recent  “Wives  Ride  in  newspaper  display  advertising  ®  three-year  period.  The 

Free”  promotion,  were  announced  to-  just  prior  to  St.  Valentine’s  Day,  John  Irade  promotion  management  commit- 
day  by  Harold  Crary,  vice-president  Morell  &  Co.,  Ottumwa,  la.,  maker  of  simultaneously  made  known  that 
in  charge  of  traffic.  Before  the  offer  Red  Heart  dog  food,  announced  a  ™cCann-Lri(^son,  Inc.,  Seattle  office, 
was  made  in  newspaper  and  radio  “new  organization”  for  dog  owners  in  direct  the  advertising. 


The  Toughest 
Assignment  .  .  . 

for  any  omployor  on 


was  made  in  newspaper  and  radio 


.  .  .  nowspopors 
.  .  .  pross  associations 
.  .  .  mogasinos 
.  .  .  radio 


announcements,  the  riders  on  United  favor  of  giving  the  pup  a  dietary  Newspapers,  magazines  and  direct 


women.  Within  two  weeks  the  per-  “Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Feed- 


The  new  organization  is  the  mail  will  be  used  in  a  $9,400  adver- 


centage  changed  to  35%  women,  65% 
men. 

Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  wives 


ing  Dogs  the  Same  Old  Stuff  Day 
After  Day.”  Those  who  sign  up  get 
a  button  bearing  the  likeness  of 


THE  1937  FIRST  PRIZE  PICTURE 


who  accompanied  their  husbands  had  Rover,  recruiting  officer,  and  a  mem- 
never  flown  before.  Of  the  first  200  bership  card  having  the  mark  of 


wives  who  signed  the  questionnaire.  Rover’s  paw. 
all  but  ten  reported  they  were  im¬ 
pressed  with  airplane  service.  An  RAISES  i 
interesting  discovery  was  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  men  were  The  Wahas 


■HINDENBURG 

DISASTER” 


RAISES  AD  RATE 

The  Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer  & 


hy  Saniurl  Sherr 


siaerable  number  ot  men  were  vrauasn  j-iuki. 

“hiding  behind  petticoats,”  because  in  Times  Star  is  raising  its  national  rate 
many  cases  the  wife  was  more  air-  to  a  line  flat,  effective  March  1. 


minded  than  the  husband.  Its  old  rate  was  4c  a  line. 

The  ad  “Fly  Second  Honeymoon  _ _ _ 

with  your  Husband”  produced  in  one  «  •  n 

newspaper  alone  more  than  200  in-  Campaigns  and  ACCOUntS 
quiries,  Mr.  Crary  stated.  ~  !  !  T! 

Effective  Feb.  15,  United  Air  Lines  NETWSPAPERS,  through  paid  space 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


announced  the  following 
created  executive  positions: 


and  publicity,  will  comprise  the 
spearhead  of  a  New  Jersey  apple 


is  iirobably  the  jn-p.itest  news- 
piotiire  of  all  time.  Feelinu  ever.v 
newspaperman  would  like  an 
.original  print  for  his  |«Tsonal 
eolleetion  we  are  niakiiiR-  it  avail- 
ahle.  Sizes  8  X  10.  11  x  14,  and 
lanrer  if  desired,  on  doiihle  weight 
matte  paiier,  re.-uly  for  framing. 
Prill'S  on  reiniest. 


is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 

The  solution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  ed¬ 
itorial  or  advertising  men  call 
on  The  Personnel  Bureau  for 
assistance. 

The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  ail 
parts  of  the  country  with  years 
of  experience. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  your 
exact  requirements. 


R.  W.  Ireland  named  assistant  to  marketing  promotional  campaign  to 
Mr.  Crary  on  traffic  organization,  he  conducted  by  the  New  Jersey 


Robert  Johnson,  formerly  assistant  on  Fruit  Institute,  Inc.,  a  new 
publicity  and  advertising,  has  been  sponsored  by  the  State  Horticultural 


appointed  director  of  advertising  and  ^ciety,  which  has  filed  incorfioration 


publicity.  E.  D.  McGlone  has  been  papers  here.  Other  mediums  will  in- 


Snles  Department 
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Economics  is  Big  I 
Fccvorite  for  t 

Fellowship  Study 

Sixty  Subjects  Listed  in  ^ 

Polls  Among  Six 

News  Stoiis  j 

Polls  conducted  in  newsrooms  of  five  ^ 
newspapers  and  one  wire  service  since 
the  announcement  Jan.  10  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  15  newspaper  fellow-  ( 
ships  at  Harvard  University  reveal  a 
preponderant  preference  and  need  for  , 
increased  study  of  economics.  j 

In  the  polls,  newspapermen  were  \ 
asked  to  name  the  subject  they  would  i 
study  if  selected  as  Nieman  Fellows.  ] 
More  than  60  subjects  were  mentioned  J 
for  further  study  in  compliance  with  ] 
the  purpose  of  the  $1,000,000  fund  left  . 
by  Mrs.  Agnes  Wahl  Nieman,  widow  < 
of  the  founder  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour-  ] 
nal.  “to  promote  and  elevate  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  American  journalism.” 

Of  the  five  city  rooms  which  ques¬ 
tioned  employes  all  but  two  showed 
economics  as  the  most  popular  course. 
The  New  York  Daily  News  received 
but  one  answer  which  urged  a  course 
“highlighting  sound  views  of  American 
thinkers,  statesmen,  essayists  who 
were  alive  and  active  when  American 
decisions  were  formed  and  taken,  be¬ 
tween  the  exploratory  periods  and  the 
present.” 

The  Boston  Globe  gave  history  the 
nod  to  economics  and  followed  up  with 
mention  of  English  literature,  freedom 
of  the  press,  picture  reproduction 
processes,  “What  is  news  and  what 
interests  people?”  and  psychology. 
One  vote  suggested  a  course  on  women 
and  another  on  horses. 

133  Ballot  on  Monitor 
The  first  poll  was  conducted  by  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  showed 
economics  out  in  front  with  24  votes. 
Other  suggested  studies  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  votes  cast  for  each  by  Herald 
Tribune  writers  were  English  compo¬ 
sition,  3;  American  history,  2,  and 
English  literature,  Spanish,  zoology, 
mathematics,  business  management 
and  ethics  with  one  vote  each. 

By  far  the  largest  voting  was  on  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston, 
with  133  taking  part  and  listing  60 
courses  for  study.  Except  for  those 
receiving  only  one  vote  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  staff  of  that  paper  fol¬ 
low: 

Economics  . 20  |  .\merican  History .  2 

(iovernment  .  12  '  M  o  n  e  y.  Banking 


Economic  History . .  3  International  Law.  2 

English  Literature.  3  Philosophy . 2 


I  Music  and  Music 
'  Appreciation  ...  2 

3  i  Taxes  and  Their 
I  Influence  .  2 


English  —  grammar, 
etymology,  vocab¬ 
ulary-building, . .  3 

Critical  Writing — 
Drama  .  3 


The  Wilmington  (Del.)  News  and 
Journal  staff  gave  economics  six  votes, 
political  economy,  4,  and  sociology,  2. 

Economics  was  the  choice  of  half 
the  New  York  staff  of  International 
News  Service.  Psychology  was  second 
with  one  fourth  of  the  staff. 

■ 

CNPA  GROUP  NAMED 

Following  action  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  in  au¬ 
thorizing  the  establishment  of  a  per¬ 
manent  employe  relations  committee, 
Roy  A.  Brown,  publisher.  Sail  Rafael 
Independent  and  Sanger  Herald,  and 
president  of  the  CNPA,  has  appointed 
Judge  Harlan  G.  Palmer,  Hollywood 
Citizen-News,  as  chairman  of  the 
group.  Other  members  are  George 
Morell.  Peninsula  Newspapers;  H.  G. 
Spaulding,  Alameda  Times-Star;  Neal 
Van  Sooy,  Azusa  Herald,  and  Clark 
Waite,  Southern  California  Associated 
Newspapers. 


Huge  Gain  In 
Use  of  Pictures 

continued  from  page  8 

1931.  His  1937  study  is  the  first  he 
has  made  since  then,  although  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  of  repeating  his  news 
picture  survey  each  year,  in  an  effort 
to  follow  picture  trends  in  newspapers 
and  reader  reaction. 

The  thirty  newspapers  studied 
were; 

Milwaukee  Sentinel;  Milwaukee  Journal;  St. 
Paul  Dispateh;  Sete  Orleans  Times-Picayune ; 
Detroit  Free  Press;  Akron  Times-Press;  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer;  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press; 
Toledo  Times;  Chicago  Tribune;  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald  &  Examiner;  Dallas  News;  Kansas  City 
Star;  Des  Moines  Tribune;  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Seattle  Times;  Los  Angeles  Times; 
ITashington  Post;  Boston  Herald;  Toledo 
Blade;  Akron  Beacon-Journal;  Indianapolis 
Xetes;  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal;  Baltimore 
Xews-Post ;  Charlotte  (X.  C.)  Observer;  Louis¬ 
ville  Times. 

Atlanta  Journal;  Chattanooga  Times; 
Albany  (X.  V.)  Knickerbocker  Press;  and 

Xashville  Banner. 


COUPON  SOUVENIRS 

The  New  York  Journal  and  Amer¬ 
ican  is  offering  to  its  readers  “the 
first  1939  World’s  Fair  souvenir,”  a 
set  of  12  Rogers  silver-plated  spoons 
each  engraved  with  a  replica  of  a 
different  Fair  building.  Coupons  will 
be  printed  in  the  paper  beginning 
Feb.  21.  Starting  Feb.  28  spoons  may 
be  obtained  by  presenting  sets  of 
coupons  plus  24  cents.  Monday,  Tues¬ 
day,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day  coupons  comprise  one  set,  and 
Saturday  and  Sunday  another  set. 
The  paper  has  announced  it  has  50,000 
sets  of  spoons. 


WEST-HOLLIDAY  NAMED 

The  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Republican 
News  and  Belleville  (Ill.)  Neirs  Dem¬ 
ocrat  have  appointed  West-Holliday 
Co.,  Inc.,  as  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

a 

APPOINTS  "SPECIAL" 

Fred  Kimball,  Inc.,  will  represent 
the  Spencer  (Ind.)  World  in  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  field,  effective 
March  1. 


History  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Relations. 


I  and  Finance ....  2 

8  Sociology  .  2 


Political  Economy.  6  Spanish .  2 


History  . 

Political  History.. 


French  .  5  1  Logic 


JUsadik^ 

THE  PARADE 


PERFECT  REPRODUCTION 


6  (lerman  .  2 

5  Tlumanities  .  2 


KEEP  POSTED  BY  READING 

The  EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

//  you  are  a  printer^  engraver,  stereotyper  or  pressman^  you 
want  to  keep  posted  on  all  new  ineehanieal  developments..  The 
EQUIPMENT  REVIEW  which  comes  each  month  with  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  is  YOUR  magazine. 

Have  yon  read  about  the  revolutionary  roto  invention  through 
which  pictures  are  imposed  directly  on  copper  press  cylinders? 

Are  you  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  new  $2,000,000  news¬ 
paper  plant  in  Toronto  which  is  the  last  word  in  modern  design? 

Are  you  informed  regarding  the  new  installations  in  the  new 
plant  of  the  London  Times?  Do  you  know  it  is  claimed  that 
offset  lithography  for  newspapers  has  demonstrated  its  right  to 
recognition? 

Every  member  of  the  meclMnical  crafts  ivill  find  in 
the  EQUIPMENT  REVIEW  articles,  netvs,  ideas,  sug¬ 
gestions  of  practical  interest  and  value. 

The  EQLIIPMENT  REVIEW  is  always  in  the  forefront  in  re¬ 
porting  the  newest  methods,  the  newest  mechanical  devices. 


Wood  Dry  Mats 
make  a  good 
impression.  Used 
by  stereotypers 
who  demand  the 
best ! 


WOOD  FLONG  .^CORP. 

HOOSICK  FALLS  •  NEW  YORK  .| 
HimU*  Ikshe  lJum  h*  ftstUs  Css^tstmet, 


If  you  are  not  already  receiving  Editor  &  Publisher  each  week 
— including  the  monthly  EQITPMENT  REVIEW' — why  not  for¬ 
ward  your  subscription  today?  ($1  a  year). 

EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

comes  with  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  each  month 
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Prrto  Tnr«rorrCOC  newspaper  be  kidding  itself  even 

Ulv#!  CrUSCro  though  all  that  revenue  be  poured 

.>■  1  ^  1  back  into  the  paper  and  distributed 

Viewea  as  ^ooa  to  its  carriers? 

_  ■  n  1  ”  “Home  delivered  circulation  rates 

JjUSinOSS  *  OllC Y  were  set  too  low  at  the  start,  and  they 

have  continued  too  low  through  the 
Circulators  Claim  Losses  Are  years  that  have  seen  newspapers  con- 

Less  Costly  Over 

_  .  same  money. 

Long  Period  “Any  newspaper  giving  its  sub- 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG  ®  ""K 

'  to-date  paper  is  entitled  to  ask 

Importance  of  maintaining  editorial  subscriters  to  pay  more 

quality  of  newspapers  through  in-  ^ 

rironlatinn  r..ven..e  in  ntmosi-  whether  they  put  that  added  revenue 


Less  Costly  Over 
Long  Period 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


creased  circulation  revenue,  in  opposi-  wneu.ei  u.ey  pui  u.ut 

tion  to  the  suggestion  recently  made  back  into  the  paper  m  added  features. 


by  M.  D.  Nicholson,  Utile  Rock  or  use  the  proceeik  for  other  purposes, 
Arkansas  Gazette  circulation  director,  '^^akes  not  one  iota  of  difference. 


who  declared  it  would  be  better  for  Another  circulator,  who  declines  to 


newspapers  to  cut  down  on  content  have  his  name  mentioned,  points  out 
rather  than  raise  rates,  was  voiced  this  only  a  small  percentage  of  increased 


week  by  five  circulation  men. 


revenue  is  required  to  make  editorial 


Don  R.  Davis,  Birmingham  News  &  improvements  in  the  paper  “and  it 
A<,e-HerM.  whose  paper  recently 


went' from  20  to  25c  a  week,  daily  and  the  content  to  the  extent  that 


culation  managers  who  are  opposing  ‘he  equivalent  of  the  increased  rev¬ 
an  increase  in  circulation  rates  readily  .  .. 


admit  that  the  newspaper  must  either 
cheapen  its  product  by  cutting  the 


"Simply  Good  Business" 

Charles  E.  Knepper,  Newspaper 


quality  and  quantity  of  content,  or  in-  Boys  of  America,  Inc.,  declares  a  large 
crease  its  rates.  The  question  is:  Ts  nurnber  of  papers  have  found  that 


it  possible  to  sufficiently  cut  the  con-  raising  rates  is  an  absolute  necessity. 


tents  and  number  of  pages  and  still  others  deem  such  an  increase  ‘  simply 
have  a  salable  newspaper  at  any  good  business.”  He  asserts: 


price?’  I  say  ‘no.’  In  other  words,  is  it  “Facts  fail  to  bear  out  Mr.  Nichol- 


better  to  cut  one-half  cent  per  copy  son’s  statement  and  further,  actual 


out  of  the  paper  or  raise  the  rate  one 
half  cent  per  copy?” 

A  rate  increase  will  bring  an  imme 


cases  prove  that  circulation  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates  can  and  are  being  raised 
with  a  substantial  increase  in  net  rev- 


immediate  loss,  it  is  likely,  however,  ing  until  the  subscriber  becomes  ac 
to  be  consistent  over  a  long  period  of  customed  to  the  new  rate.  The  pro 


Favors  Long  Range  Policy 


nity,  is  acceptable  to  local  and  national 


advertisers,  and  is  on  a  sound  financial 


basis.”  he  said.  “The  other  newspaper,  promotional  expense,  newspaper  after 


unacceptable  to  advertisers,  not  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  community  and  with 
a  greater  loss  in  circulation  and  ad- 


range  sound  business  practice — ^the  posing  the  idea  of  increasing  sub- 
other,  shortsighted  ‘Let  tomorrow  take  scription  rates. 


States  and  Canada.  Special  promo¬ 
tions  were  used  by  the  Toronto  Star 
when  it  raised  its  price  to  three  cents 
p>er  copy,  effective  in  January.  Two 
contests,  one  a  picture  puzzle  plan, 
the  other  calling  for  pictures  of  smil¬ 
ing  children,  were  inaugurated  by 
the  Star  at  the  time  of  the  rate 
increase. 

In  addition  ten  new  editorial  fea¬ 
tures  were  aded  to  the  paper. 


Rate  Increases 
Continue  in  South 


Chart  Carrier  Routes 


CITY  ROUTES  of  Chattanooga  Times 
carrier  boys  are  now  being  charted 
to  show  comparisons  between  this 
year’s  and  1937  sales  figures.  The 
graphs  furnish  the  boys  with  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  progress  they  have  or 
have  not  made  this  year  over  the 
corresponding  period  a  year  ago  and 
serve  to  stimulate  those  boys  who 
need  to  get  busy  and  bring  the  1938 
line  up  to  the  1937  level,  according  to 
Robert  J.  Sudderth,  Times  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 


Sunday,  states:  “Even  those  few  cir-  saving  would  be  anywhere  near 


The  number  of  Southern  daily 
newspapers  forced  to  increase  sub¬ 
scription  rates  due  to  mounting  costs 
of  production  continues  to  increase, 
according  to  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  headquarters  in 
Chattanooga. 

Following  are  some  which  have  just 
announced  circulation  price  increases: 

Augusta  (Ga.)  ChronicU’  and  Augusta 
Herald,  weekly  carrier  rates  up  2c. 

IVest  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post  and  Tinn's. 
weekly  carrier  rates  up  5c. 

Galveston  (Tex.)  .Vrrc'j  and  monthly 

carrier  rates  up  5c. 

Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  weekly  carrier 
'  rates  up  5c  with  proportionate  increases  in 
monthly  carrier  rates  and  mail  rates. 

El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times,  weekly  carrier  rates 
up  3c. 

Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  and  Reporter-Star, 
weekly  carrier  rates  up  5c  each. 

Albany  (Ga.)  Herald,  weekly  carrier  rates 
up  5c. 


MORE  PRICE  INCREASES  WINS  FIRST  LAW  CASE 


The  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Evening 
Standard-Times  and  the  Newport 
(R.  I.)  Daily  News  increased  their 
street  and  newsstand  price  to  three 
cents  Feb.  14.  The  New  Bedford 
paper  increased  its  carrier  price  one 
cent  to  15  cents  a  week.  This  weekly 
increase  also  affected  the  Morning 
Mercury.  The  Newport  paper  ad¬ 
vanced  its  weekly  carrier  price  to  18 
cents. 


Richard  H.  Roffman,  New  York 
Journal  and.  American  reporter,  who 
studied  law  and  passed  the  bar  ex¬ 
amination  while  wprking  for  the 
paper,  won  his  first  law  case  last 
week  while  on  an  assignment.  A 
magistrate  he  was  to  interview  per¬ 
mitted  Roffman  to  defend  a  prisoner 
without  counsel.  The  reporter-lawyer 
succeeded  in  having  the  charges  dis¬ 
missed  and  also  got  his  interview. 


diate  loss,  from  8  to  10%,  Mr.  Davis  enue  to  a  newspaper.  Promotion  ex¬ 
points  out,  but  this  loss  will  be  re-  pense  is  in  most  cases  a  trifle  higher 


gained  over  a  reasonable  period,  while  than  before  the  rate  rise.  However, 


the  other  plan  may  only  show  a  small  h  ts  only  a  temporary  condition  exist- 


motion  adjusts  itself  to  normal  in  a 
few  weeks,  provided,  of  course,  that 


•  Finally,  you  have  one  newspaper  ‘h®  rise  was  properly  sold  to 

that  is  highly  respected  in  its  commu-  subscribers  and  properly  put  into 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Even  with  a  small  increase  in 


newspaper  has  raised  rates  with  a 
substantial  increase  in  net  revenue.” 
We  would  be  glad  to  receive  addi- 


vertising  revenue,  consequently,  on  an  tional  comments  from  circulation 
unsound  financial  basis.  One  is  long  managers,  either  agreeing  with,  or  op- 


The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 


care  of  itself  policy.” 

R.  M.  Frost,  Miami  Daily  News,  ex-  Toronto  Papers  Boost  Price 
plains  any  increase  in  price,  unless  TORONTO,  CANADA,  daily  papers 


announce  that  effective  March  1,  1938,  they 


justified  is  not  fair.  “However,”  he  have  all  been  increased  to  three 


stated,  “insofar  as  newspapers  are  cents  a  single  copy,  with  home  de- 
concerned  it  is  the  only  commodity  livery  prices  raised  to  18c  a  week  and 


will  be  represented  exclusively  in  the 


in  the  past  few  years  that  has  steadily  75c  a  month.  Prices  in  Toronto  are 
improved  without  a  material  increase  now  virtually  on  a  level  with  rates 


national  advertising  field  by 


in  price.  Advertising  has  had  to  carry  charged  by  the  majority  of  metropoli- 
the  bulk  of  the  load  and  circulation  tan  newspapers  throughout  United 


should  stand  a  fair  share  of  the  in¬ 
creased  costs  burden. 

“In  addition  to  giving  the  consumer 
more  for  his  money,  newspapers  have 
also  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  departments  by  faster,  more 
punctual  and  better  delivery  service. 
Certainly  we  don’t  want  to  go  back  to 
the  ‘horse  and  buggy  days.’  It  is  no 
more  than  fair  that  newspapers  should 
get  a  fair  price  and  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  quality.” 

Revenue  Up  20% 

C.  G.  Johnson,  Tampa  Daily  Times, 
whose  paper  recently  raised  its  rate 
from  15  to  18c  a  week  for  carrier  de¬ 
livered,  reports  a  circulation  loss  to 
date  of  less  than  4%,  with  net  in¬ 
crease  in  revenue  more  than  20*}^ .  He 
doubts  if  newspapers  are  kidding 
themselves  by  increasing  rates,  as¬ 
serting  “I  do  not  believe  rates  would 
have  been  raised  as  generally  as  they 
have  been  if  newspapers  had  not  felt 
a  great  need  for  it  Why  should  a 
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O.  O.  McIntyre  Dies  of 
A  Heart  Attack  at  53 

Columnist  Buried  in  Gallipolis  . .  .  His  New  York 
Writings  Were  Syndicated  to  538 
Newspapers 

OSCAR  ODD  McIntyre,  the  man  from  the  Ritz  Towers,  where  he  had 
who  put  Gallipolis,  O.,  on  the  map  lived  for  many  years,  to  his  apart- 
and  whose  syndicated  newspaper  col-  ment.  And  he  moved  because  the 
umn,  “New  York  Day  by  Day,”  went  hotel  objected  to  his  dogs, 
to  538  papers  daily,  died  at  2  ajn.  His  sentimentality  about  his  dogs 
Monday  of  a  heart  attack  in  his  apart-  was  genuine,  and  his  love  for  them 
ment,  290  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

O.  O.  McIntyre,  as  his  by-line  al¬ 
ways  read,  thrilled  millions  with  his 
glorified  accounts  of  life  in  the  big 
city.  He  was  taken  ill  last  Friday  but 
managed  to  write  his  column  Satur¬ 
day  in  bed.  He  had  been  in  ill  health 
for  two  years,  and  because  he  did  not 
believe  in  doctors,  none  was  in  at¬ 
tendance. 

Only  Mrs.  McIntyre,  the  former 
Maybelle  Hope  Small  of  Gallipolis, 
was  present  when  he  died.  She  said 
the  writer’s  last  words  were,  “Turn 
yoim  face  toward  me  so  I  can  see 
you.”  They  had  been  married  on  his 
24th  birthday  and  had  no  children. 

He  would  have  been  54  years  old 
Friday,  Feb.  18,  also  his  30th  wedding 
anniversary. 

Fanerol  in  Gallipolis 
Funeral  services  were  held  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  in  Gallipolis,  where  Mr. 

McIntyre  grew  up  and  to  which  he 
referred  sentimentally  many  times  in 
his  coliunn,  although  he  had  not  vis¬ 
ited  it  in  years.  Burial  was  in  Mound 
Hill  Cemetery,  from  which  the  Ohio  O.  O.  McIntyre 

River  can  be  seen  15  miles  away.  He 

bought  the  cemetery  lot  in  19^,  the  was  probably  even  greater  than  that 
same  year  he  bought  an  old  house  in  for  his  clothes. 

the  town  and  spent  $50,000  remodel-  Even  his  personal  stationery  re- 
ing  it.  But  he  never  saw  either  of  fleeted  his  nature— red  on  white.  The 
them.  late  Marlen  Pew,  who  knew  McIntyre 

McNaught  Syndicate,  which  has  dis-  well,  wrote  in  1933:  “A  good  account- 
tributed  O.  O.  McIntyre  to  538  news-  ant  fist  grinding  a  sharp  pen  from 
papers,  reports  that  enough  material  which  flows  light  red,  really  pink  ink, 
had  been  prepared  by  the  author  to  and  the  sheet  bears  the  curiously  de- 
insure  the  publication  of  his  columns  vised  monogram  of  the  columnist  in 
posthumously  for  several  weeks.  He  pink  to  match.  At  first  glance  the 
not  only  wrote  his  column  in  advance  monogram  looks  like  an  outline 
but  sometimes,  according  to  his  sketch  of  a  Japanese  tea-house.” 
widow,  prepared  two  columns  a  day,  McIntyre  wrote  about  800  words  a 
submitting  the  one  that  would  suit  day  for  McNaught,  and  it  is  said  he 


him  at  the  time. 


Imaginary  O.  O.  Column 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  Feb.  17 — O.  O. 
McIntyre's  passing  received  double 
tribute  on  page  one  of  the  Salinas 
(Cal.)  Index-Journal.  Headlined 
"Dusk  Falls  on  Odd's  Day-By-Day," 
a  special  column  "By  O.  O.  McIntyre 
as  he  might  have  told  it  to  Nelson 
Valjean"  appeared  with  the  Obit¬ 
uary,  Extracts  from  the  article  by 
Valjean  who  is  the  Index-Journal's 
city  editor,  follows: 

"Elysian  Fields — Diary:  Up  be¬ 
times  and  found  great,  golden- 
tinted  clouds  awaiting  me  and  out 
from  the  radiance  skipped  hosts  of 
old  friends. 

"This  is  so  different — so  utterly 
different — ^from  what  I  had  expected. 

No  moaning,  no  long  faces,  but 
genuine  happiness  everywhere. 

"Manhattan  never  staged  a  first 
night  like  this.  The  golden  glow 
spread  everywhere  for  the  produc¬ 
tion,  for  this  one  evening,  had  been 
turned  over  to  Flo  Ziegfeld.  Panick¬ 
ing  'em  .  ,  . 

"Richard  Harding  Davis  takes  as 
much  delight  as  ever  in  scooping  his 
writing  rivals  here  .  .  .  Ray  Long, 
publisher,  affable  as  always  and  with 
an  eye  out  for  new  coming  Scriven¬ 
ers. 

"Hope  he  notices  I'm  here." 

reporter  on  the  Dayton  Herald  at  $12 
a  week. 

McIntyre’s  first  regular  newspaper 
column  was  written  for  the  Herald. 
It  was  entitled  “Just  for  Fun”  and 
was  a  regular  editorial  page  contribu- 


from  the  State  Fair. 

Had  Many  Phobias 


tion — signed  “O.  O.  McIntyre.”  Its 
material  was  a  distinct  forerunner  of 
his  Manhattan  columns  and  displayed 
his  flair  for  feature  writing. 

In  1906  he  went  with  the  Cincinnati 
Post  as  telegraph  editor,  soon  advanc¬ 
ing  to  city  editor  and  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  under  Ray  Long. 

When  Long  went  to  New  York  as 
editor  of  Hampton’s  Magazine  in  7911 
he  sent  for  McIntyre  as  well  as  for 
H.  T.  Webster  and  R.  M.  Brinckerhoff, 
cartoonists.  In  the  meantime  McIn¬ 
tyre  had  married,  so  he  brought  his 
wife  and  her  mother  with  him. 

Startod  Own  Syndication 

His  first  job  with  the  magazine  was 
short  lived  but  he  soon  had  a  job  with 
the  Morning  Mail  as  dramatic  editor, 
subsequently  losing  that,  prior  to  a 
nervous  breakdown.  It  was  then  that 
he  began  his  own  syndication  of  his 
column,  with  his  wife  doing  the 
mimeographing  and  mailing  to  news¬ 
papers.  At  the  end  of  two  years  26 
papers  were  taking  “O.  O.  McIntyre's 
New  York  Letter,”  paying  a  total  of 
$600  a  year. 

From  the  start  his  column  had  a 
double  purpose — to  entertain  and  to 
provide  an  outlet  for  publicity  clients. 
At  first,  frequent  mentions  of  a  celeb¬ 
rity  or  place  would  bring  a  check  of 
gratitude.  Later  the  publicity  was 
more  deliberate.  J.  Bryan,  III,  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  recently,  al¬ 
leged  McIntyre  received  free  board 
and  lodging  at  the  Majestic  Hotel  for 
years  through  the  publicity  arrange¬ 
ment. 

He  later  dropped  the  publicity  angle 
to  his  column  but  kept  up  a  press 
agentry  that  he  had  established. 

McIntyre  had  collected  his  favorite 
columns  and  magazine  pieces  in  four 
books:  “White  Light  Nights,”  1924; 
“Twenty-Three  Selected  Stories,’ 
1929;  “Another  Odd  Book,”  1931;  and 
“The  Big  Town,”  1935. 


wrote  a  total  of  300,000  words  a  year 


“The  Very  Odd  McIntyre”  as  he  column  and  for  Cosmopolitan 

was  known  to  many  friends,  was  born  magazine,  for  which  he  is  reported  to 
in  Plattsburg,  Mo.,  Feb.  18,  1884.  The  received  a  total  of  $2(K),{»0 

“Odd”  in  his  name  came  from  an  yearly.  Much  of  the  material  he 
uncle,  Oscar  Odd  Young,  and  was  claimed  was  factual  or  biographical 
pronounced  “Ud.”  When  he  was  still  turned  oiU  f®  be  pure  fiction,  but  he 
a  youngster  he  was  sent  to  Gallipolis  sunered  because  of  it.  One 

to  live  with  his  grandmother.  His  writer  said,  accur^y  was  his  enemy 
mother  had  died  when  he  was  very  glamour  his  God.  ^  His  map  of 

young.  New  York  came  from  his  own  imagi- 

„  ,  , ,  ,  nation,  with  Hoboken  next  to  Harlem 

Probably  a  noi^al  country  lad.  Me-  j^is  fancy,  as  it  often  did.” 

Intyre  grew  into  one  of  the  most  ’ 

famous  columnists  of  the  day.  His  55-a-week  Reporter 

treatment  of  city  life  was  that  of  a 


McIntyre’s  boyhood  was  filled  with 


wide-eyed  rural,  and  his  descriptions  events  at  the  old  swimming  hole, 
were  sometimes  as  fantastic  as  a  small  hookey  from  school,  riding  a  bicycle, 
town  boy’s  explanation  on  returning  etc.  He  even  won  a  medal  from  the 


League  of  American  Wheelmen.  For 
a  while  he  went  to  Bartlett’s  College 
in  Cincinnati  and  then  returned  to 


O  11  J  I.*  a\  VV  ^1  •  K.i.'lllC-lllllCll.l  CIllVA  iciuilicru  Ll-F 

Some  called  him  the  Hans  Christian  Gallipolis  as  a  $5-a-week  reporter  on 
Anderson  of  Manhattan  because  he  ^he  News.  He  soon  went  over  to  a 
not  only  wrote  the  rustic  s  version  of  ^ival  paper,  the  Journal,  as  city  edi- 
the  metropolis  but  lived  with  all  the  ^  with  his  name  on  the  makead 

gaudy  trappings  of  a  Mam  Street  ^ut  with  no  increase  in  pay.  Later 
dandy.  Aside  from  his  many  pho-  East  Liverpool 

bias,  among  them  dislike  for  doctors.  Morning  Tribune  as  police  reporter 
telephones  and  open  spaces  he  sue-  ^  higher  wage, 
cessfully  earned  his  middle  name 


t  S.L.  i_  t.  j  Quitting  this  job,  McIntyre  did 

I  "“thing  for  a  year  and  returned  to 

and  the  fortune  he  spent  on  clothing,  pjattsburg,  where  his  father  still 

He  once  said  he  owned  200  canes,  lived.  His  father  gave  him  $20  and 
200  neckties,  100  pairs  of  socks,  and  told  him  to  get  a  job,  so  McIntyre 
he  didn  t  know  how  many  suits.^  It  sent  collect  telegrams  to  20  newspa- 
took  26  trunks  to  move  his  gatherings  pers  asking  a  job  and  landed  one  as 


I  KNOW  A  MAN  DESIRING  AN  EQUITY  IN 
A  SMALL  CITY  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTY 


His  coiitriliutioii  will  be  a  clean  business  record 
— with  an  organization  involving  the  smartest 
business  and  advertising  procedure  and  personnel 
nianageinent.  This  man  is  interested  in  devel¬ 
oping  an  equity  in  a  property — reasonably  solvent 
now — but  where  growth  and  improvement  are 
possible.  That  equity  is  to  be  created  from  in¬ 
creased  earnings  over  and  above  a  living  income. 

This  man  is  married,  38  years  old.  Protestant  and 
with  a  sufficiently  cultural  background  to  ilevelop 
character  assets  and  social  contacts  in  anv  eoni- 


This  man  now  holds  an  executive  position  of  long 
standing — does  not  wish  to  embarrass  either  bis 
firm  or  himself — and  is,  therefore,  making  this 
inquiry  through  a  third  person.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment  any  newspaper  interested  in  building  a 
competent  management  would  do  well  to  con¬ 
sider  this  application,  .\ddress  Box  3380,  Eoitor 
&  Publisher. 
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Boston  Herald -Traveler 
Signs  Guild  Contract 

ANG  Selected  by  Employes  in  Three  Associated 
Press  Offices  .  .  .  Toledo  Blade  Signs  for 
Editorial  and  Advertising 


THE  Boston  Herald-Traveler  signed  a 

new  contract  with  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  Boston  this  week  after  five 
months  of  negotiations.  Last  week 
the  guild  unit  took  a  strike  vote  and 
gave  its  negotiating  committee  the 
right  to  call  a  strike  if  the  manage¬ 
ment  did  not  accede  to  their  demands. 

Salient  provisions  of  the  new  one- 
year  contract  include  salary  raises  for 
most  of  the  300-odd  employes  affected, 
a  five-day  40-hour  week  throughout 
the  editorial  department,  extension  of 
severance  pay,  vacations,  and  sick 
leave  with  pay  to  members  of  the 
building  maintenance  department.  The 
bookkeeping  department  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  contract  but  the  Herald- 
Traveler  management  has  stated  in 
writing  that  employes  of  this  group 
will  receive  benefits  comparable  to  the 
other  two  main  groups. 

The  contract  becomes  effective  next 
Monday  and  was  signed  by  E.  W. 
Preston,  publisher,  and  Robert  B. 
Choate,  managing  editor,  and  Guild 
President  Donal  M.  Sullivan  and 
Treasurer  R.  C.  Owens.  It  replaces 
the  initial  agreement  which  expired 
Dec.  21,  1937,  but  is  not  retroactive. 

It  is  estimated  that  salary  raises 
effected  by  the  new  contract  will  total 
about  $100,000  yearly.  The  original 
contract  upped  salary  costs  approx¬ 
imately  $160,000. 

Minimums  Established 

Minimum  salaries  established  by  the 
new  contract  for  editorial  workers  are 
as  follows:  copy  editors,  rewrite,  as¬ 
sistant  editors,  makeup  men,  sports 
desk  men,  editorial  writers,  head  of 
departments,  news  editors — $55  for 
day  work  and  $57.50  for  night  work. 

Reporters,  drama  writers,  feature 
writers,  photographers,  sports  report¬ 
ers,  editorial  and  commercial  artists, 
librarian,  fashion  writer,  society  writ¬ 
ers — $25  for  beginners  graduating  to 
S50  after  six  years. 

District  men — $27.50  up  to  $45  after 
five  years. 

Editorial  department  assistants  and 
clerks — $15  to  $25  after  two  years. 
Library  clerks — $15  to  $23  after  three 
years. 

Financial  statisticans — $25  to  $35  af¬ 
ter  two  years,  and  clerks  $20  to  $30. 
Office  boys — $15  to  $17. 

Of  the  204  editorial  employes  less 
than  20  are  excluded  from  the  five- 
day  week,  being  permitted  to  work  six 
days.  Janitors,  elevator  operators, 
telephone  operators,  watchmen  and 
policemen  will  be  on  a  six-day,  48 
hour  week. 

The  contract  further  provides  that 
there  shall  be  no  salary  reductions 
during  the  life  of  the  contract  and 
that  overtime  in  cash  or  time  off  shall 
^  given. 


Guild  Elected  at  AP 
editorial  employes  in  the 

Philadelphia,  Washington  and  Bos¬ 
ton  offices  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
”0  election  this  week  ordered  by  the 
:^ational  Labor  Relations  Board  se- 
'Cted  the  guild  as  their  collective 
•'‘refilling  agent. 

The  guild  was  elected  by  large 
■ajoritios  in  all  three  offices:  Wash- 
'gton  81  to  10;  Philadelphia  18  to  7; 
'.d  Boston  39  to  9.  In  Washington, 


114  were  eligible,  7  votes  were  chal¬ 
lenged  and  16  did  not  vote.  Several 
ballots  were  challenged  in  the  other 
two  offices. 

The  guild  will  now  be  formally  cer¬ 
tified  by  the  NLRB  and  arrangements 
for  negotiations  with  the  AP  await  the 
return  expected  within  a  week  of 
Kent  Cooper,  AP  general  manager, 
who  has  been  in  Florida  on  vacation. 

It  has  not  been  determined  whether 
negotiations  will  be  held  in  New  York 
for  all  three  units  or  at  the  individu¬ 
al  offices.  The  guild  is  now  bargain¬ 
ing  with  the  AP  for  the  New  York 
office  employes  where  it  won  an  elec¬ 
tion  in  1936. 

Blade  Signs 

CONTRACTS  covering  approximately 

110  Toledo  Blade  employes  in  the 
editorial,  display  advertising  and 
classified  advertising  departments 
were  signed  Feb.  11  by  Stanley  C. 
Speer,  vice-president  and  business 
manager,  and  the  Toledo  Newspaper 
Guild.  Richard  P.  Overmyer,  Blade 
editorial  department,  guild  president, 
and  Chalmers  M.  Roberts  of  the  News- 
Bee  editorial  staff,  guild  .secretary, 
signed  for  the  guild. 

The  contracts  are  in  two  documents 
with  the  editorial  one  supplementary 
to  the  advertising.  Both  expire  March 
10,  1939,  and  must  be  renegotiated  and 
renewed  together.  The  agreement 
covering  the  two  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  went  into  effect  upon  signing. 
The  editorial  contract  is  effective  when 
the  present  one  expires  March  10. 

Salary  minimums  in  the  new  edi¬ 
torial  agreements  continue  in  effect 
the  same  figures  as  were  established  in 
the  1937  contract. 

Local  display  advertising  salesmen 
are  divided  into  two  groups,  based  on 
the  type  of  accounts  handled,  and 
those  in  Group  1,  which  comprise  a 
majority  of  the  sales  staff,  start  at  $30 
and  reach  $50  after  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Group  2  salesmen  start  at  $25 
and  reach  $40  after  six  years.  Com¬ 
mercial  artists  start  at  $25  and  reach 
$50  after  six  years.  Chief  of  makeup 
and  dispatch  is  the  same  as  Group  1 
salesmen;  assistant  makeup  chief  is 
the  same  as  Group  2  salesmen;  other 
assistants  and  secretaries  start  at  $18 
and  reach  $27  in  three  years. 
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Classified  telephone  girls  and  coun¬ 
ter  girls  start  at  $16  and  go  to  $20 
after  three  years  and  classified  outside 
salesmen  start  at  $20  and  reach  $37.50 
after  seven  years. 

A  standing  committee  selected  by 
the  guild  replaces  the  arbitration  setup 
of  the  old  contract.  The  dismissal 
bonus  maximum  was  increased  from 
12  to  24  weeks'  salarv  after  15  years. 

Notices  that  the  dismissal  indemnity 
and  vacation  clauses  would  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  circulation  and  account¬ 
ing  department  employes  who  are  not 
guild  members  were  posted  later  on 
bulletin  boards. 

The  1937  Blade  pact  called  for  time 
and  a  half  for  overtime  but  made  no 
provision  for  sick  leave.  In  the  new 
agreements  full  sick  leave  with  pay  i 
is  granted,  with  overtime  to  be  paid  in 
straight  time  or  cash. 

The  five-day  week  has  been  in  ef¬ 
fect  throughout  the  plant  since  Jan¬ 
uary,  1937. 

Guild  Answers  Stem 

REGRETTING  the  “introduction  of 

bitterness"  into  the  matter  but  be¬ 
lieving  “that  since  the  guild  must  try 
to  get  the  best  possible  break  for  its 
members,  such  differences  and  result¬ 
ant  compromises  are  inevitable,”  the 
New  York  Post  guild  unit  last  week 
answered  Publisher  J.  David  Stern’s 
criticism  of  the  “teasing,  needling,  an¬ 
noying,  goading  tactics”  of  the  guild. 
Mr.  Stern  had  denied  there  was  any 
promi.se  by  Harry  T.  Saylor,  editor, 
to  the  guild  negotiators  of  a  pay  ad¬ 
justment  for  editorial  workers  un¬ 
affected  by  the  contract  minimums. 
This  was  in  answer  to  a  guild  request 
for  the  adjustment. 

Stating  that  differences  and  com¬ 
promises  are  inevitable  and  that  “they 
are  the  stuff  of  which  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  is  made,”  the  Post  guild  unit 
replied,  in  part: 

“The  understanding  and  the  recollection^  of 
all  Guild  negotiators  and  observers  tinring 
the  contr.act  negotiations  last  year  are  directly 
opposite  to  those  of  the  management  as  out¬ 
lined  in  your  letter  to  Mr.  (.Milton)  Kaufman. 

“Our  negotiators  and  observers  recall  that 
in  rejecting  the  Guild’s  demand  for  a  10% 
increase.  Mr.  Saylor  stated  it  was  a  matter 
of  poliey  with  the  management  to  maintain 
differentials,  that  Mr.  Saylor  said  the  manage 
ment  h.id  spent  consiilerably  more  in  the  previ- 
oii>  year  on  voluntary  increases  than  on  con 
tract  increases,  that  it  expected  to  sitend  money 
again  for  this  pur|)Ose,  but  that  it  wished  a  free 
hand  in  doing  so  r.ither  than  to  be  tied  down 
by  a  10%  figure  applied  indiscriminately. 

“On  the  other  hand,  observers  and  negoti.i- 
tors  have  no  recollection  of  any  intimation  from 
■Mr.  Saylor  that  there  was  no  ground  for  ex¬ 
pecting  differentials  to  be  maintained. 

“The  I’nit  iloes  not  wish  to  l.abor  the  |M)int 
It  concedes  tb.it  the  Guild  has  no  legal  claim 
■  in  the  matiageinetit.  It  is  iinforunatc  that  the 
conflicting  recollections  of  matiagenient  and 
t'litild  representatives  as  to  what  was  said  diir- 
ittg  negotiations  will  require  that  in  the  future 
everything  be  cotnmitted  to  writing  and  nothing 
left  to  memory.  We  can  cotint  that  lesion  as 
a  definite  gain. 
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“So  far  a»  Mr.  Stern's  dissatisfaction  with 
the  leader.ship  of  the  Guild  is  concerned, 
the  Guild  woubl  draw  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Guild’s  own  mcmliers 
are  charged  with  the  respmisibility  of 
electing  its  leaders  by  democratic  processes. 
They  have  done  so.  If  the  leadership  is  to  be 
changed  at  any  time,  it  will  be  done  by  the 
same  people  and  by  the  same  processes. 

“Meanwhile,  it  should  be  sufficient  to  point 
out  that  the  issue  of  maintaining  salary  differ 
entials  was  not  raised  by  so-called  Guild  lead¬ 
ership,  but  by  Post  employes  organized  in  the 
Guild.  The  Guihl  was  asked,  very  proiierly,  to 
transmit  the  Unit’s  desires  to  the  management. 
This  it  did.’’ 

Hears!  Units  Merge 

MEMBERS  of  the  Chicago  Evening 
American  and  Chicago  Herald  & 
Examiner  units  of  the  Chicago  News- 
,  paper  Guild  voted  Feb.  13  to  merge 
into  one  Hearst  plant  unit,  including 
all  departments  of  the  two  newspapers 
over  which  the  guild  claims  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  The  combined  membership  is 
estimated  at  300. 


Appeal  Contempt  Action 

ATTORNEY  FOR  TOE  SIX  striking 
guildsmen  at  the  Bayonne  (N.  J.) 
Times  filed  an  appeal  with  the  New 
Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals 
recently  and  obtained  postponement 
of  sentencing  of  the  six  by  Vice- 
Chancellor  Fielder  for  contempt  in 
violation  of  a  court  injunction.  Sen¬ 
tencing  was  to  have  been  Monday 
but  the  Vice-Chancellor  put  it  off 
until  action  by  the  Appeals  Court 
which  will  probably  be  in  May. 

The  third  attempt  at  settlement  ol 
the  four-months-old  strike  has  been 
arranged  by  the  Industrial  Relations 
Committee  of  the  city  which  will  act 
as  mediator.  The  committee  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  five  city  commissioners 
and  five  laymen.  No  date  has  been 
set  for  a  meeting. 


"It's  About  Time," 
said  the  Photo  Engraver 

“I  put  my  finger  on  the  trouble 
months  ago.  Now  that  the  of¬ 
fice  is  changing  to  Certified 
Mats,  they  will  have  a  chance 
to  find  out  that  they  are  get¬ 
ting  mighty  good  halftones. 

“Also,  I  am  going  to  get  a 
lot  more  pleasure  in  looking  at 
the  paper  when  it  comes  out.” 

For  dependable  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  the  U.5.A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CDRPORATION 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Inland  Endorses 
United  Front 


continued  from  page  15 


daring  there  have  been  no  strikes  in 
Ford  plants,  yet  newspapers,  through 
wire  service  reports,  insist  on  refer¬ 
ring  to  “strikes  called”  at  various  Ford 
plants. 

Mr.  Cameron  defined  the  current 
recession  as  “a  slight  dip  in  the  up¬ 
ward  slope”  of  business.  He  attacked 
federal  revenue  laws  which  he 
claimed  are  punitive,  asserting  “there 
are  laws  on  the  books  which  must  be 
expunged  or  we  will  be  wearing  leg 
chains”  in  the  conduct  of  the  nation’s 
business. 

The  Tuesday  afternoon  session  was 
devoted  largely  to  the  subject  of  news 
pictures.  Awards  were  made  to  win¬ 
ners  in  the  Inland’s  first  news-photo 
contest.  Details  concerning  contest 
winners  appear  on  this  page. 

Speaking  on  news  photography, 
Edward  Stanley,  executive  news 
photo  editor  of  the  Associated  Press, 
New  York,  told  the  Inland  group  that 
Americans  travel  so  much  because 
they  like  to  see  things  with  their  own 
eyes.  He  referred  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  Jan.  29  in  which  Dr.  George 
Gallup’s  graph  of  reader  interest  rose 
to  high  peaks  in  regard  to  pictures, 
and  added  that  words  and  pictures 
are  artificial  means  of  expression  but 
historical  evidence  indicates  pictures 
came  first. 

“Surely,  news  photography  is  the 
most  effective  implement  that  editors 
have  at  their  command  today  for  con¬ 
veying  information  quickly  and  force¬ 
fully.  And  it  is  barely  underway, 
with  its  dynamics  almost  entirely  un¬ 
explored.  We  still  have  to  search  out 
the  techniques,  but  we  have  made  a 
lot  of  headway. 

More  Photographers  Needed 

“We  have  the  machinery  for  trans¬ 
mitting  pictures  as  news,  and  we  are 
working  out  plans  now  to  make  pic¬ 
tures  by  wire  available  to  smaller 
newspapers.  My  own  guess  is  that 
one  of  these  days  all  AP  member 
newspapers  will  be  getting  the  news 
of  the  day  in  text  and  pictures  from 
two  little  machines  side  by  side,  each 
complementing  the  other. 

“One  reason  we  don’t  have  more 
outstanding  news  pictures  now  is 
simply  that  there  aren’t  enough  pho¬ 
tographers.  A  newspaper  which  will 
employ  say  10  reporters  will  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  one,  at  the  most  two  pho¬ 
tographers.  'ITiere  are  some  notable 
exceptions,  and  I  hope  there  will  be 
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Ralph  Forney  Wins  Two  Firsts  in 
Inland's  News  Picture  Contest 


MAC  DONALD  CLINIC 


WINNERS  in  Inland  Association’s  first 

news  picture  contest  were  announced 
at  this  week’s  meeting.  Entries 
totalled  107,  from  31  newspapers  in  16 
states  and  one  Canadian  province. 

The  Inland’s  picture  committee, 
headed  by  Don  Anderson,  Madison 
Wicsonsin  State  Journal,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Northwestern  University 
was  in  charge.  Judges  were:  Shelby 
Thompson,  Chicago  photo  editor.  As¬ 
sociated  Press;  Peter  Killian,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Photos,  and  Arthur  E. 
Neumann,  editor.  Acme  Photos  Chi¬ 
cago  bureau. 

Ralph  Forney,  Ogden  (U.)  Stand¬ 
ard-Examiner,  placed  first  in  two  di¬ 
visions.  Following  are  the  winners  by 
classification: 


Honorable  mention:  “Charles  Wesley  Cox,” 
by  Fred  Baker,  Colorado  Spriniis  Gazette  and 
Telegraph.  Excellent  portrayal  of  a  quizzical 
expression. 


Spot  S'etes  Pictures 

First  place:  “Tranic  Splendor,”  by  Ralph 
Forney.  Ogden  (U.)  Standard  Examiner.  Com¬ 
ment:  a  beautiful  picture,  exceptional  photog¬ 
raphy  and  incidentally  a  picture  of  tremendous 
news  value.  The  photograjAer  used  good 
judgment  in  taking  the  photograph. 

Second,  “Bronc,”  by  Ralph  Forney,  Ogden 
Standard  Examiner.  Comment:  exceptional 
si>eed  shot  of  a  very  difficult  pose. 

Third,  “Death  March.”  by  Jack  Kennedy, 
Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil.  Comment: 
unusual  news  appeal,  unusual  news  shot. 

Honorable  mention:  “Fullltack  Comes 
Through.”  by  Haroltl  Matbes,  Bellet’ille  (Ill.) 
Daily  Advocate.  Comment:  a  good  sharp  night 
picture  of  a  football  game.  Exceptionally  bard 
to  get  a  good  focus. 


“In  the  same  category  comes  the 
handling,  the  editing  of  news  pictures. 
A  copy  desk  of  five  to  ten  editors  is 
not  uncommon  on  larger  newspapers, 
but  most  newspapers  rely  on  one  man 
to  edit  the  picture  report — and  some¬ 
times  pictures  take  more  careful, 
skillful  handling  to  get  the  most  out 
of  them  than  do  news  stories. 

“To  you,  I  suggest  the  motto: 
‘When  words  fail  you,  try  pictures.’  ” 

Dr.  Frank  Luther  Mott,  director  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  presented  a  report  on 
reader  interest  in  syndicate  features, 
based  on  a  mailed  questionnaire  to  a 
cross-section  of  subscribers  to  Inland 
dailies  in  the  10,000  to  20,000  circula¬ 
tion  bracket.  One  per  cent  of  each 
paper’s  circulation  was  surveyed,  with 
a  25%  response,  including  1,170  re¬ 
turns.  Twenty  syndicate  features 
were  surveyed. 

A  new  high  in  Inland  membership 
was  reported  by  H.  L.  Davis,  Apple- 
ton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent,  who  an¬ 
nounced  three  new  members,  bringing 
the  total  to  297. 

John  L.  Meyer,  secretary-treasurer, 
was  imable  to  attend,  due  to  illness. 
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Feature  Pictures 

First,  “Their  Number  May  Be  Doubleil  in 
a  Few  Years,”  R.  F.  Nohlgren,  Rapid  City 
(S.  D.)  Daily  Journal.  Comment:  A  work  of 
art.  This  picture  would  make  an  artist  en¬ 
vious.  Composition  is  excellent.  A  good  job 
on  a  difficult  subject. 

Second,  “The  Order  of  the  Bath,”  by  Vic 
McKenty,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  Daily  Record. 
Comment:  a  picture  with  exceptional  re.tder 
appeal. 

Third.  “Armistice  Day  Thought,”  Dick 
Riedel,  Austin  (Minn.)  Daily  Herald.  Com¬ 
ment:  a  good  rotogravure  picture  and  a  picture 
with  universal  interest  because  oi  its  sym¬ 
bolism. 

Honorable  mention:  “Tom  Thumb  Wedding,” 
by  Bernard  J.  Huston,  Ottumwa  (la.)  Daily- 
Courier.  Comment:  a  picture  of  good  reader 
interest. 


Chicago,  Feb.  14 — Answers  to  the 
general  question:  “Where  is  that  ex¬ 
tra  revenue  to  come  from?”  are  slated 
for  discussion  at  the  Harrison  C.  Mac¬ 
Donald  annual  Want  Ad  Clinic  here 
at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Feb.  21  and  22. 
Outstanding  speakers  on  used  cars 
and  real  estate  will  address  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  classified  managers. 


RETURNS  TO  ENGLAND 


Ewan  Butler,  assistant  to  Louis 
Hinrichs,  New  York  correspondent  for 
the  London  Times,  sailed  for  Eng¬ 
land  Feb.  3.  He  will  go  to  Berlin  as 
correspondent  later.  Before  coming 
to  New  York  two-and-a-half  years 
ago,  he  was  assistant  to  the  foreign 
news  editor  of  the  Times. 


PRINTS  FULL  FHA  ACT 


Anticipating  huge  interest  in  the 
new  FHA  Act  terms,  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  reprinted  20,000  copies  of 
the  complete  act  from  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record.  The  copy  occupied 
both  sides  of  a  full-sized  newspaper 
page.  Offered  free  to  subscribers  who 
filled  in  a  coupon,  more  than  1,000 
requests  a  day  were  answered  the 
first  five  days,  following  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  offer  on  Feb.  6. 


Feature  Pictures 

First,  “Shooting  Rabbits  from  the  R.tilroaii.’’ 
by  Ralph  Forney,  Ogden  Standard  Examiner. 
Comment:  Good  composition  in  a  picture  diffi¬ 
cult  to  take.  Photograph  taken  at  just  the 
right  moment.  Good  all-around  photography 
and  a  good  job  of  printing. 

Second.  “Ain’t  I  Cute?”,  by  Francis 
Lundy,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune.  Comment: 
a  picture  of  very  high  personal  reader  appeal. 

Third,  “Winter  Scene,”  by  Jack  Tucker, 
Saginaw  (Mich.)  News.  Comment:  very  good 
rotogravure  shot,  good  coloring,  and  a  difficult 
picture  to  photograph — ice  against  the  sky. 

Honorable  mention:  “Sparkling  Water,”  by 
Robert  K.  Graul,  .4lton  (Ill.)  Evening  Tele¬ 
graph.  Comment:  very  good  rotogravure  shot. 


The  Man  Who  Knows 
The  Answers 


Class  B 

Spot  News  Pictures 

First,  “Persuasion,”  by  R.  H.  Miesener, 
Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News.  Comment:  pho¬ 
tographer  who  got  this  picture  was  on  his  toes. 
It  is  an  excellent  spot  news  shot. 

Second,  “Not  Guilty,”  by  John  Logan, 
.Marion  (Ind.)  Leader  Tribune.  Comment: 
this  picture  shows  alertness  by  tbe  photog¬ 
rapher.  good  candid  shot  revealing  enthu¬ 
siasm  on  the  part  of  the  subject. 

Third,  “The  Flying  Shell,”  by  John  Logan, 
Marion  (Ind.)  Leader  Tribune.  (Comment:  If 
there  was  a  sports  division  in  this  contest  this 
picture  would  have  taken  first  place  in  that 
classification.  A  100  to  1  shot.  Difficult  to 
take. 


In  almost  every  organization  there  is  a  man  who 
seems  always  to  know  the  answers.  People  naturally 
gravitate  to  him  when  information  is  wanted  quickly. 
He  is  the  unofficial  answerer  of  questions.  Usually 
there  is  no  mystery  about  such  ability.  It  is  a  matter 
of  having  good  reference  books  available. 


Those  whose  work  has  any  relation  to  newspaper 
publishing  and  advertising,  find  that  the  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  is  pre-eminent— *a  never- 
failing  source  of  information. 


Published  as  part  of  a  regular  issue  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  a  limited 
number  of  extra  copies  of  the  YEAR 
BOOK  are  available  now  for  those  who 
enter  their  subscriptions  promptly. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1700  Times  BuildiiiK 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Send  us  EDITOR  &  PI  BLISHER  for  one  year,  including  the  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  \EAR  BOOK  and  all  other  special  publications  you  issue 
throughout  the  year.  Bill  us  for  14  which  well  remit  promptly. 
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NEW  SNPA  MEMBERS 

The  following  newspapers  have 
joined  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association:  Mineral  Welh 
(Tex.)  Index;  Denton  (Tex.)  Record- 
Chronicle;  Cuero  (Tex.)  Record  and 
the  Corsicana  (Tex.)  Sun. 


NAMES  U.  S.  ‘SPECIAL' 

Montreal  (Canada)  Le  Canade, 
French  daily  newspaper,  has  appoint¬ 
ed  Henry  DeClerque,  Inc.,  as  U.S.  ad¬ 
vertising  repesentatives. 


CHANGES  TYPE  DRESS 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madi¬ 
son,  Feb.  7  inaugurated  the  use  of  8- 
point  Excelsior  type. 


OR  FEBRUARY  19,  1938 


4' 


JANUARY  LINAGE  FOR  LEADING  CITIES 


AKRON,  OHIO 

1938 

.rre>>  . (e)  431,081 

ii'lournal  . (e)  816,416 

. (S)  204,250 


(Compiled  b)  Media  KerordN,  Ine.) 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


EVANSVILLE,  IND. 


1937  Gain  or  Loss 
543,830  112,749  L 


962,070 

250,712 


145,654  L 
46,462  L 


Total  D.iily  .  1,247,497  1,505,900  258,403  L 

Total  Sunday  .  204,250  250,712  46,462  L 

and  Total  .  1,451,747  1,756,612  304,865  L 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


1  ;kcrbocktr-News 

..(e) 

463,399 

447,179 

[-ts  Union  . 

.  (m) 

367,141 

429,348 

^rt-Union  . . 

..(S) 

200,007 

180,747 

loul  Daily  . 

830,540 

876,527 

ToUl  Sunday  . . . 

200,007 

180,747 

Irjnd  Total  .... 

1,030,547 

1,057,274 

16,220  G 
62,207  L 
19,260  G 


1938 

1937 

(jain  or  Loss 

Times  . 

....  (m) 

256,386 

266,248 

9,862  L 

News  . 

. (e) 

320,929 

357,297 

36,368  L 

Free  Press  . 

. (e) 

342.454 

375.761 

33,307  L 

Times  . 

- (S) 

91,814 

107,054 

15,240  L 

Free  Press  . 

. (S) 

161,036 

146,747 

14,289  G 

Total  Daily  . . 

919,769 

999,306 

79.537  L 

Total  Sunday 

252,850 

253,801 

951  L 

Grand  Total  , . 

1,172,619 

1,253,107 

80,488  L 

Courier  . (m) 

Press  . (e) 

Courier  . (S) 

Press  . (S) 


Total  Daily  . , 
Total  Sunday 


1938 

1937 

Gain  or  Loss 

404,666 

370,883 

33,783 

G 

541,051 

449,126 

91,925 

G 

192,449 

101,287 

91,162 

G 

127,405 

111,921 

15,484 

G 

945,717 

820,009 

125,708 

G 

319,854 

213,208 

106,646 

G 

1.265,571 

1,033,217 

232,354 

G 

45,987  L 
19,260  G 
26,727  L 


. .  .(m) 

280,404 

304,708 

24,304  L 

,...(e) 

294,132 

318,637 

24,505  L 

-r.al  . 

...(S) 

53,064 

55,752 

2,688  L 

Toul  Daily  . . . . 

574,536 

623,345 

48,809  L 

ToUl  Sunday  . . 

53,064 

55,752 

2,688  L 

.rand  Total  _ 

627,600 

679,097 

51,497  L 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune  . (m)  841,311  949,498 

Herald  Examiner  , . ,  (m)  482,584  604,344 

tUaily  News  . (e)  797,413  853,655 

American  . (e)  458,361  543,987 

Times  . (e)  436,507  388,658 

tTribune  . (S)  628,156  666,139 

*Herald-Examiner  ,,,(S)  245,725  337,484 

Times  . (S)  68,380  64,610 

Total  Daily  .  3,016,176  3,340,142 


108,187  L 
121,760  L 
56,242  L 
85,626  L 
47,849  G 
37,983  L 


FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

Herald-News  . (e)  312,325  324,699 

FLINT,  MICH. 

Journal  . (e)  719,926  . 

Journal  . (S)  144,507  . 


Grand  Total 


864,433 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 


Total  Sunday 


942,261  1,068,233 


ASHEVILLE.  N.  C. 


Grand  Total  .  3,958,437  4,408,375 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


3.770  G 

Journal  Gazette  . . 

. . .  (m) 

282,946 

349,114 

News-Sentinel  ... 

....(e) 

677,643 

765,026 

323,966  L 

Journal  Gazette  . . 

...(S) 

214,936 

194,344 

125,972  L 
449,938  L 

Total  Daily  . . . . 

960,589 

1,114,140 

Total  Sunday  . . 
(irand  Total  . . . 

214,936 

1,175,525 

194,344 

1,308,484 

ZrJl 

. . .  (m) 

298,269 

-rS  . 

....(e) 

304,165 

:en 

Times  . . . . 

...(S) 

128,494 

Uital 

Daily  . .  • 

602,434 

Total 

Sunday  . . 

128,494 

'iiind  Total  . , 

730,928 

c. 

Enquirer  . 

335,837 

380,053 

44,216  L 

265,337 

32,932  G 

Post  . 

. (e) 

478,759 

472,327 

6,432  G 

Star-Telegram 

278,156 

26,009  G 

Times-Star 

. (e) 

691,480 

641,102 

50,378  G 

Star-Telegram 

134,255 

5,761  L 

t  Enquirer . 

. (S) 

451,857 

337,190 

114,667  G 

Press  . 

Star-Telegram 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 


543,493 

134,255 

677,748 


ATLANTA,  GA. 


a!  . . .  c 

ilutiitn 


'nal  . . . 
itutinn 


.(e) 
.(e) 
.  (m) 
.(S) 
.(S) 
.(S) 


341,580 

523,052 

388,158 

150,016 

185,878 

210,427 


365,675 

481,038 

377,586 

208,573 

182,988 

193,606 


58,941  G 
5,761  L 
53,180  G 

24,095  L 
42,014  G 
10,572  G 
58,557  L 
2,890  G 
16,821  G 


223,452 

430,628 

293,840 

143,542 


243,738 

449,908 

292,753 

135,620 


Total  Daily  .  1,252,790  1,224,299 


Total  Sunday 


546,321  585,167 


28,491  G 
38,846  L 
10,355  L 

4,910  L 
4,552  G 


311.1  Total  .  340,005  340,363  358  L 

i'l  morning  and  evening  combination.  Linage  of  one 
n  shown. 


rond  Total  .  1,799,111  1,809,466 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Union  . (m)  281,071  285,981 

Union . (S)  58,934  54,382 


■Post 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

_ (e)  640,906  730,627 

_ (e)  862,378  895,673 

..,(m)  406,469  441,603 

.  ...(S)  271,847  336,168 

.  .,.(S)  445,771  444,990 


89,721  L 
33,295  L 
35,134  L 
64,321  L 
781  G 


oUl  Daily  .  1,909,753  2,067,903 


otal  Sunday 


717,618  781,158 


lan.l  Total  .  2,627,371  2,849,061 

BANGOR,  MAINE 

merer,!  . (e)  199,712  155,395 

'  . (m)  242,616  251,282 


•an.!  Total  .  442,328  406,677 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Herald  . (m)  328,685  312,276 

'  . (e)  452,661  461,960 

. (e)  311,850  345,537 

»'&  Age-Herald  .(S)  257,500  267,444 


<al  Daily  .  1,093,196  1,119,773 

otal  Sunday  .  257,500  267,444 

■an!  Total  .  1,350,696  1,387,217 

BOSTON.  MASS. 


•d  .. 

rican 


Traveler 


wriiit 

.rriiv! 

he  .., 

lifral.l 


.  (m) 
...(e) 
. .  (me) 
.  .(me) 
.  .(m) 
...(e) 
...(S) 
...(S) 
. . .  (S) 
...(S) 


209,837 

231,259 

437,773 

704,906 

345,518 

268,007 

199,898 

332,315 

387,805 

111,253 


213,138 

276,819 

497,443 

727,950 

397,472 

324,209 

227,111 

370,823 

400,631 

130,241 


158,150  L 
63,540  L 
221,690  L 


44,317  G 
8,666  L 

35,651  G 

16,409  G 
9,299  L 
33,687  L 
9,944  L 

26,577  L 
9,944  L 
36,521  L 

3,301  L 
45,560  L 
59,670  L 
23,044  L 
51,954  L 
56,202  L 
27,213  L 
38,508  L 
12,826  L 
18,988  L 


OUl  Daily  .  2,197,300 

foul  Sunday  .  1,031,271 

I'-ani  Total  .  3,228,571 


(m  &  e)  sold  in  combination  only.  Herald  linage 
f*”  Traveler  sold  in  combination  with  Sunday  Herald. 


Express 


(m) 
(e) 

^  . (e) 

P-ourii  r  Express. ..  (S) 
. (S) 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


398,511 

799,959 

416,893 

287,078 

123,589 


468.013 

810,765 

418,758 

231,913 

146,276 


69,502  L 
10,806  L 
1,865  L 
55,165  G 
22,687  L 


fota  Daily  .  1,615,363  1,697,536 

|oUl  Sunday  .  410.667  378,189 

'^"  f  Total  .  2,026,030  2,075,725 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

. (e)  441,947  508,846 

'“■^'er  (e)  and  Post  (m)  sold  in  combination, 
■‘er  (e)  shown. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS.  IOWA 

. (e)  351,301  . 

. (S)  106,032  . 


82,173  L 
32,478  G 
49,695  L 


66,899  L 
Linage  of 


Total 


.  457,333 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

....(e)  371,160 

- (m)  435,044 

_ (S)  148,194 

....(S)  191,719 


Daily  .  806,204 

Sunday  .  339,913 

'“"d  Total  .  1,146,117 


Total  Daily  .  1,506,076  1,493,482 

Total  Sunday  .  451,857  337,190 

Grand  Total  .  1,957,933  1,830,672 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer  . (m)  577,767  615,407 

News  . (e)  564,609  557,219 

Press  . (e)  870,606  928,156 

"ttPlain  Dealer . (S)  458,308  451,525 

Total  Daily  .  2,012,982  2,100,782 

Total  Sunday  .  458,308  451,525 

Grand  Total  .  2,471,290  2,552,307 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch  . (e)  757,544  841,126 

Citizen  . (e)  434,686  513,775 

Ohio  State  Journal  ..(m)  232,355  211,746 

Dispatch  . (S)  274,414  290,445 

Star  . (S)  57,735  61,368 

Total  Daily  .  1^424,585  1,566,647 

Total  Sunday  .  332,149  351,813 

Grand  Total  .  1,756,734  1,918,460 

DALLAS.  TEXAS 

News  . (m)  596,302  582,710 

Times-Herald  . (e)  702,231  746,881 

Journal  . (e)  509,294  481,048 

Dispatch  . (e)  206,037  252,403 

tNews  . (S)  287,188  286,402 

Times-Herald  . (S)  277,418  273,547 

Dispatch  . (S)  70,060  87,709 

Total  Daily  .  2,013,864  2,063,042 


12.594  G 
114,667  G 
127,261  G 


66.168  1. 
87,383  L 
20,592  G 

153,551  L 
20,592  G 
132,959  I. 

20,286  L 
19,280  L 
1,087  G 
7,922  G 


Total  Sunday 


634,666  647,658 


Grand  Total  .  2,648,530  2,710,700 

DAYTON,  OHIO 


83,582  L 
79.089  L 
20,609  G 
16,031  L 
3,633  L 

142,062  L 
19,664  L 
161,726  L 


13,592  G 
44,650  L 
28,246  G 
46,366  L 
786  G 
3,871  G 
17,649  L 

49,178  L 
12,992  L 
62,170  L 


Journal 

. (m) 

297,410 

363,466 

66,056  L 

Herald 

. (e) 

545,462 

589,801 

44,339  L 

News  . 

. (e) 

676,821 

778,300 

101,479  L 

Journal 

. (S) 

105,239 

122,708 

17,469  L 

News  . . 

. (S) 

121,545 

131,223 

9,678  L 

Total 

Daily  . . 

1,519,693 

1,731,567 

2111,874  L 

Total 

Sunday 

226,784 

253,931 

27,147  L 

Grand 

Total  . 

1,746,477 

1,985,498 

239,021  L 

DENVER.  COLO. 


Rocky  Mt.  News 

. (m) 

291,117 

351,879 

60,762  L 

Post  . 

. (c) 

612,035 

656,876 

44,841  L 

Kocky  Mt.  News 

. (S) 

63,802 

72,610 

8.808  L 

Post  . 

. (S) 

214,465 

212,364 

2,101  G 

Total  Daily  . . 

903,152 

1,008,755 

105,603  L 

Total  Sunday 

278,267 

284,974 

6,707  L 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,181,419  1,293,729 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

112,310  L 

Register  . 

257,577 

289,997 

32,420  L 

Tribune  . 

. (e) 

427,028 

442,709 

15,681  L 

Register  . 

. (S) 

201,957 

205,660 

3,703  L 

Total  Daily  . . 

684,605 

732,706 

48,101  L 

Total  Sunday 

201,957 

205,660 

3,703  L 

Grand  Total  . . 

886,562 

938,366 

51,804  L 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Times  . (e)  513,129  637,998 

Free  Press  . (m)  454,580  540,062 

News  . (e)  966,389  1,074,905 

•Times  . (S)  263,161  358,897 

fFree  Press  . (S)  185,830  250,157 

n'News  . (S)  418,751  490,866 

Total  Daily  .  1,934,098  2,252,965 


Total  Sunday 


867,742  1,099,920 


Gr.md  Total  .  2,801,840  3,352,885 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 


Times  . 

306,444 

253,724 

Herald  Post  ... 

. (e) 

355,261 

345,631 

Times  . 

. (S) 

128,306 

149,205 

Total 

Daily  . , 

661,705 

599,355 

Total 

Sunday 

128,306 

149,205 

Grand 

Total 

ERIE,  PA. 

748,560 

Dispatch 

Herald 

. (e) 

375,923 

378,005 

Times 

. (e) 

396,753 

438,481 

Dispatch 

Herald 

. (S) 

234,835 

179,098 

Total 

Daily  . 

772,676 

816,486 

Total 

Sunday 

234,835 

179,098 

Grand 

Total  . 

1,007,511 

995,584 

124,869  L 
85,482  L 
108,516  L 
95,736  L 
64,327  L 
72,115  L 

318,867  L 
232.178  L 
551,045  L 


52,720  G 
9,630  G 
20,899  L 

62,350  G 
20,899  L 
41,451  G 


2,082  L 
41,728  L 
55,737  G 

43.810  L 
55,737  G 
11,927  G 


Total  Daily  .  947,920  986,399 

Total  Sunday  .  143,542  135,620 

Grand  Total  .  1,091,462  1,122,019 

FREEPORT-HEMPSTEAD,  N.  Y. 

Review  and  Star . (e)  277.397  245,365 

Star  merged  with  Review,  Feb.  28,  1937. 

FRESNO.  CALIF. 


38,479  L 
7,922  G 
30,557  L 

32,032  G 


Bee 

Bee 


Grand  Total 


. (e) 

366,349 

431,678 

65,329  L 

. (S) 

115,718 

109,631 

6,087  G 

482,067 

FALLS.  N. 

541,309 

Y. 

59,242  L 

GLENS 

. (m) 

295,783 

326,118 

30.335  L 

Post-Star  . 

Po,st-Star  (m)  and  Times  (e)  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
of  Post-Star  is  given. 

GREENSBORO.  N.  C. 


News  . (m) 

Record  . (e) 

News  . (S) 


262,064 

229,135 

141,389 


Total  Daily  .  491,199  . 

Total  Sunday  .  141,389  . 

Grand  Total  .  632,588  . 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

P.itriot  . (m)  389,982  413,010 

Telegraph  . (e)  388,943  349,028 


23,028  L 
39,915  G 

Grand  Total  .  778,825  762,038  16.887  G 

The  News  (e)  carries  the  same  amount  of  advertising  as 
the  Patriot  (m). 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant  . (ni)  306,784  305,930  8?4  G 

Times  . (e)  778,646  846,071  67,425  L 

Courant  . (S)  318,858  312,184  6,674  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,085,430  1,152,001 

Total  Sunday  .  318,858  312,184 

Grand  Total  .  1,404,288  1,464,185 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS 


66.571  L 
6,674  G 
59,897  L 


Chronicle  . . 

....(e) 

591,346 

634,075 

42,729 

I. 

Post  . 

. . .  (m) 

359,463 

371,461 

11,998 

T. 

Press  . . 

....(e) 

408,210 

460,520 

52.310 

1. 

Chronicle  . 

...(S) 

267,864 

248,650 

19,214 

G 

**Post  . 

...(S) 

257,287 

210,106 

47,181 

G 

Total  Daily  . . . . 

1,359,019 

1,466,056 

107,037 

L 

Total  Sunday  . . 

525,151 

458,756 

66,395 

G 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,884,170 

1,924,812 

40.642 

1. 

News  . (e) 

.Star  . (m) 

Times  . (e) 

tStar  . (S) 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


660,976 

479,465 

538,722 

349.187 


835,543 

503,932 

570,211 

361,321 


174,567  L 
24,467  L 
31,489  I. 
12,134  L 


Total 

Daily  .. 

1,679,163 

1,909,686 

Total 

Sunday 

349,187 

361,321 

(irand 

Total 

2,028,350 

2,271,007 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times-U 

nion  . . . 

475.186 

521,326 

(ournal 

. (e) 

440,255 

525,460 

Times-Union  . . 

. (S) 

224,904 

230,203 

Total 

Daily  , 

915,441 

1,046,786 

Total 

Sunday 

224,904 

230,203 

(irand 

Total 

1.140.345 

1,276,989 

JAMESTOWN.  N 

.  V, 

lournal 

. (e) 

334,986 

298,341 

Post  . . 

328,341 

297,486 

Grand 

Total 

663,327 

595,827 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune 

. (e) 

51.3,248 

537,579 

230,523  I. 

12,134  L 
242,657  L 

46,140  L 
85,205  I. 
5,299  I. 

131,345  I. 

5,299  1. 
136,644  L 

.36,645  G 
30,855  G 

67,500  O 


24,331  L 

Tribune  (e)  is  sold  in  combination  with  Democrat  (m). 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Journal-Post  . (e) 

.Star  . (e) 

Times  . (m) 

Journal-Post  . (S) 

.Star  . (S) 


Total  Sunday 


Journal  . (m) 

News-Sentinel  . (e) 

Journal  . (S) 

News-Sentinel  . (S) 


234,316 

622.043 

586.953 

92,969 

373,763 

282.912 

667,174 

631.557 

87,952 

355,179 

48,596  L 
45,131  L 
44,604  1. 
5,017  G 
18.584  G 

1,443,312 

1,581.643 

138.331  L 

466,732 

443.I3I 

2.1,601  G 

1,910.044 

2,024.774 

114,730  L 

fILLE.  TENN. 

323.402 

368.027 

44,625  L 

365,588 

372,172 

6,584  L 

120,312 

95,066 

25,246  G 

151,629 

139,351 

12,278  G 

Total  Daily  . . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total  , 


688,990 

271,941 

960,931 


740,199  51.209  L 

234.417  37,524  G 

974.616  13,685  L 


EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  HE 


January  Linage  for  Leading  Cities 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 


NEW  YORK.  N. 


ROANOKE.  VA. 


1938 

1937  Gain  or  Loss 

-Vsiminer  . 

590.930 

633.687 

42.757  L 

336,208 

349.361 

13.153  L 

Times  . 

. (ml 

885,503 

933.128 

47,625  L 

Herald  Express 

. (el 

684.431 

799.028 

114.597  L 

. (e) 

279.825 

283.800 

3.975  L 

*Kxaminer  . 

. (SI 

404,332 

454,079 

49,747  L 

rTimes  . 

. (SI 

430,069 

428.373 

1,696  G 

Total  Daily  .  . 

2.776,897 

2,999.004 

222,107  1. 

Total  Sunday 

8.34.401 

882,452 

48.051  1. 

•  irand  Total  . 

3.611.298 

3.881,456 

270.158  L 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

<  ourier-Journal 

668.396 

548.653 

119.743  G 

Times  . 

619.347 

476,973 

142.374  G 

t'ourier-Journal  . 

. (SI 

370.782 

231,102 

139.680  G 

1  Total  Dailv  .. 

1.287.743 

1,025,626 

262,117  (. 

Total  Sunday 

370.782 

231,102 

139,680  G 

•  irand  Total 

1.658,525 

1,256,728 

401,797  G 

MANCHESTER,  N. 

.  H. 

1‘nion-Leader  .. 

355.426 

355,205 

221  G 

1  '  I'nion  (m)  and  Leader  (el 

1  sold  in  conihination. 

Linage  of 

Jimrnal-American 
Sun  . 


1938 

1937  C 

lain  or  Loss 

1938 

1937  ' 

834.664 

894,161 

59.497  L 

Times  . 

...(m) 

182,430 

219.312 

(m) 

570.976 

611,669 

40,693  L 

World-News  . 

....(e) 

339,548 

366,750 

(m) 

869.828 

918.237 

48,409  L 

Times  . 

...(S) 

166.632 

146.806 

246,107 

207.508 

38.599  G 

592,390 

487,802 

104,588  G 

Total  Daily  . . . 

521,978 

586,062 

990,294 

922.686 

67.608  G 

Total  Sunday  . . 

166,632 

146,806 

.(e) 

819.185 

897.318 

78.133  L 

Grand  Total  . . . 

688,610 

732,868 

.(e) 

514.161 

478.147 

36.014  G 

ROCHESTER.  N. 

Y. 

.(S) 

298.302 

404.058 

105,756  L  . 

741,708 

664,774 

.(S) 

856,766 

859.966 

3.200  L 

656,761 

657,546 

.(S) 

154.404 

152.624 

1.780  G 

258,891 

239,160 

.(S) 

500.036 

518.635 

18,599  L 

.(.S) 

575,977 

581.355 

5,378  L 

Total  Daily  ... 

1,398,469 

1,322,320 

T.ital  Daily  .  5.437.605  5.417.528 

Total  .Snntiay .  2.385.485  2.516.638 

(;r.iti.l  T..tal  .  7.823,090  7.934.166 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

K.iffle  . (el  629,855  711.377 

Kagle  . (S)  150,213  182.807 


20,077  r. 
131.153  I. 
111,076  I. 


I’nion  (m)  shown. 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

•.'ommercial  Appeal  ..(m(  553,450  580,921 

l’re<s-Scimitar  . (el  355.959  361.848 

-Commercial  Appeal  .(S>  317.707  325,722 


r.raml  Total  .  780.068  894,184 

NIAGARA  FAILS.  N.  V. 

(;.,/ctte  . (e)  5.34.932  476.051 

OAKLAND  CALIF. 

Cost  Kiiqnirer  . (el  .361.213  403.425 

Trilnine  . (el  638.228  596.562 

Trilmnc  . (SI  154.826  174.3.39 


Total  Daily 
Total  Sunday 
t  Irand  Total 


909.409  942.769 

.317.707  325.722 

1.227.116  1.268,491 


Total  Daily 
Total  Sunday 
<  irand  Total 


999.441  999.987 

154.826  174.3.39 

1.154.267  1.174.326 


MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald  . (ml  1.01.3,055  1.095.46(. 

News  . (el  7.34.501  806.394 

Herald  . (S»  ,387.275  461.168 

News  . (SI  222.113  205,906 


OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

. (ml  318,542  342,656 

. (el  45.3.979  503.790 

?ws . (el  280.156  264.500 

. (SI  217.316  215.524 

?ws . (.SI  116,515  105.654 


(Oklahoman . 

. . .  (m) 

318,542 

Times  . 

. . .  (e) 

453.979 

Dklabuiiia  News... 

...(e) 

280.156 

(^klabiiman  . 

...(S) 

217.316 

<  Iklaboma  News .  . . 

...(.S) 

116,515 

Total  Daily  .  1.747.556  1.901,860 

T,)tal  Snnilav  .  609.388  667.074 

(irand  Total' .  2,356.944  2,568,9.34 


154.304  I. 
57.686  1. 
211,990  I. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


.''entinel  . 

353,381 

Journal  . 

. (e) 

778.268 

Leader  . 

. (e) 

121.210 

News  . 

359,540 

'  Sentinel  . . . . , 

. (S) 

190.403 

•-,l,,urnal 

. (SI 

330,010 

20.483  (i 
93,716  L 
8.966  1. 
110.168  L 
24,093  1. 
1,589  I. 


Total  Daily  .  1.052.677  1.110.946 

Total  Sunday  .  .333,8.31  321.178 

r,r.and  Total' .  1..3.86.,508  1.4.32.124 

OMAHA  NER. 

\V.,-ld-ner.ald  . (e>  499.089  557.620 

+\\'nrld  Herald  . (SI  209.077  190  594 


Total  Daily  .  1.612..399  1.804.766 

Total  Sunday  .  520.413  546.095 

(irand  Total  .  2,132,812  2.35(),.861 


192.367  I. 
25.682  1. 
218.049  I. 


MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


(irand  Total  .  708  166  748  214 

WorM-Herald  sold  in  mornitiK-cyeniuB  cnmlnnation. 
of  one  filition  shown. 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

lonrnal-Transcripl  ...(dl  475.248  514.027 

St.ir  . (el  498.549  561.910 

Tournal  Transcript  ...(SI  140.623  152.593 

St.ar  . (.SI  145.640  157.409 


lournal  . 

. (e) 

541,090 

569,489 

28,399 

1. 

Tribune  . 

. (m) 

517,988 

599.423 

81,435 

1. 

Star  . 

. (e) 

347,081 

435,022 

87,941 

1. 

'•Journal  . 

. (S) 

214,479 

189,232 

25.247 

G 

•rTribune  . 

. (S) 

295,888 

302,068 

6,180 

1. 

Total  Daily  .  1,406,159  1,603,934 

Total  Sunday  .  510,367  491,300 

(irand  Total  .  1,916,526  2,095,234 


197.775  1. 
19.067  (i 
178.708  1. 


Total  Daily  .  973.797  1.075.937 

Total  Sunday  .  286.263  310.002 

Grand  Total  . .  1,260.060  1..385.9.39 

Journal-Transcript  stdd  in  mortiinR-eyening  Ci 
l.inatre  of  one  edition  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


102.140  T. 
2.3.739  I. 
125.879  I. 
mhination. 


MODESTO.  CALIF. 

. (e)  316,996  309,342 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 


Bulletin  . (el 

Inquirer  . (ml 

News  . (el 

Public  I.ed(ter . (el 

Record  . (ml 

tliiquirer  . (SI 

tRecoril  . (SI 


.(e) 

964,390 

923,188 

41,202  (i 

(m) 

409.629 

396,617 

13,012  (i 

T«»tat 

.(e) 

711.895 

742,506 

30,611  1. 

Total  Sunday 

.(e) 

96,215 

87.905 

8,310  (i 

Grand  Total 

.(e) 

153.202 

160,406 

7.204  1. 

(S) 

56,645 

57,594 

949  1. 

Rejmblic . 

10.490  1. 
69.175  I. 
82.680  I, 
155.227  I. 
96.299  L 
26.195  I. 
70.609  I. 


ToUl  Daily  .  2.335,331  2.310.622 

Total  Sunday  .  56,645  57,594 

Grand  Total  .  2.391,976  2..368.216 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press  . (el  292,684  336,292 

Star  . (m)  329,306  353,634 

.Star  . (St  91,425  96,716 


Gazette  . (el 

Repuhlic  . (.SI 


PHOENIX.  A»IZ. 

..(ml  .189..305  351.1.32 

..(el  474,6.38  413.842 

..(SI  144.247  125.6.36 


413.871  I, 
96.804  r. 
510.675  I. 


Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total  . 


-  Total  Daily 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


.  621.990  61 

.  91,425  ' 

.  713,415  7 

NASHVILLE,  TENN, 


Suii-TeleRraph  . (el 

Press  . (e) 

Post-Gazette  . (ml 

*.Sun-TeleKraph  . (SI 

n-Press  . (SI 


.  863.94.3  764.974 

.  144.247  125.636 

.  1.008.190  890.610 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


98.969  G 
18.611  G 
117,580  G 


Ranner  . 

....(e) 

329,811 

'Tennessean  . 

. . .  (m) 

314,710 

"Tennessear.  .... 

...(S) 

223,186 

Total  Daily  ... 

644.521 

|H  Total  Sunday 

223,186 

DH  <  irand  Total  . . 

867,707 

Total  Daily  .  2.023,150  2.309.736 

Total  Sunday .  605.749  683.184 

Grand  Total  .  2,628,899  2,992.920 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 


286.586  1, 
77.435  L 
364.021  I, 


102,470  (i 
99,931  (i 
202,401  (i 


Ledger  . (ml 

-■'■ews  . (e) 

Star-Kagle  . (el 

Call  . (S) 

Ledger  . (S) 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 

..(ml  191,033  231.; 

..(e)  972.618  908,1 

..(el  380.398  410.1 

.  .(S)  253,461  235.1 

..(S)  102,621  121, 


flregoniau  . (ml 

lournal  . (el 

Xews-Telegram  . (el 

Oregonian  . (SI 

tjourn.al  . (.SI 


40.246  L 
96.225  1, 
116.660  L 
33.429  L 
2.192  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,544,049  1,550,904 

Total  Sunday  .  356,082  356.578 

Grand  Total  .  1,900,131  1,907,482 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Tot,al  Daily  .  1.085.668  1.338,799 

Total  Sunday .  .326.360  357.597 

Grand  Total  .  1,412.028  1.696.396 

PROVIDENCE.  R,  I. 

Bulletin  . (e)  746.513  843.276 

Journal  . (ml  274.671  349.635 

Star  Tribune  . (el  107..332  192.004 

.Tournal  . (SI  206.216  206.621 


Touinal-Courier  . 

. . . .  (m) 

267,903 

Register  . 

. (e) 

516,332 

Register  . 

.... (S) 

152,961 

Total  Uailv  .  . 

784,235 

T  Htal  Sunday 

152,961 

Grand  Total  . . , 

.  937,196 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

'I  iineS'lbcayuuc  . 

. . .  .(ml 

754,209 

Tribune  . 

. . . .  (m  > 

246,681 

Item  . 

. (e> 

447,291 

States  . 

Times-Picayune  & 

. (e) 

401,295 

States  . 

. (SI 

325,763 

t  Jiem-T  ribunt  . . 

. (S) 

285,478 

'I'otal  liaily  . . 

1,849,476 

Total  Sunday  . 

611,241 

<  irand  Total  . . 

2,460,717 

Total  Daily  .  1,128,516  1,.384,915 

Total  Sunday  .  206.216  206,621 

Gr.and  Total  .  1.334,7.32  1.591.536 

READING,  PA, 

E.igle  . (el  464.737  543.618 

Times  . (ml  411,535  459,.3.39 

Eagle  . (SI  34,652  43.309 


337,51.1  1. 
77.585  1. 
89.568  1, 
3.035  L 


Total  Daily  .  876.272  1.002.957 

Total  Sunday  .  34.652  43,309 

Grand  Total  .  910.924  1,046,266 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

.Vews-T,eader  . (e)  710,144  734,167 

TiniesDisp.atch  . (ml  437,175  447,839 

Times-Dispatch  . (S)  234.054  220,563 


507.701  1. 
59.100  L 
566.801  I. 


Total  Sunday  .  258,891  239,160 

Grand  Total .  1,657,360  1,561,480 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Register-Republic  ....(el  439,943  459,705 

Star  . (ml  320,289  360,968 


253.131  1. 
31.237  L 
284.368  I. 


Star  . (S) 


Total  Daily  .  760,232  820,673 

Total  Sunday .  119,172  119,717 

Grand  Total  .  879,404  940.390 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

LTiion  . (ml  220,978  245,293 

Bee  . (e)  613^486  679,379 

Union  . (S)  119,686  137,940 


Total  Daily  .  834,464  924,672 

Total  Sund.ay  .  119,686  137,940 

Grand  Total  .  954,150  1,062,612 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Tribune  . (m)  521.283  545,628 

Deseret  News  . (e>  368,445  336.589 

Telegram  . (e)  411.076  526,730 

Tribune  . (SI  297,178  265,460 


256.399  1. 

5  L 
256.804  T, 


Total  Daily  .  1.300,904  1,408,947 

Total  Sunday .  297,178  265.460 

Grand  Total  .  1,597,982  1,674,407 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

.ight  . (e»  443,880  454,186 


Light  . 

. .  (eJ 

443.880 

Express  . 

.(m) 

299.575 

•Light  . 

.'.(SI 

2971337 

Express  . 

..(S) 

209,715 

Total  Daily  . 

1,248,246 

Total  Sund,ay  . . . . 

507,052 

Grand  Total . 

1,755,298 

SAN  DIEGO,  CA 

I'liiuii  . . 

. .  (ni) 

388,856 

Sun  . 

.  .(e) 

380,990 

Tribune  . 

..(e) 

617,319 

Union  . 

..(S) 

222,946 

Sun  . 

..(S) 

80,851 

T otal  Daily  . 

1,387,165 

Total  Sunday  . . . . 

303,797 

(irand  Total . 

1,690,962 

SAN 

FRANCISCO, 

Chronicle  . 

. .  (m) 

422,689 

Examiner . 

. .  (ml 

559,743 

Call-Bulletin  . 

..(e) 

440,459 

News  . 

..(e) 

600,307 

Chronicle  . (S) 

•Examiner  . (S) 


Total  Daily  .  2,023,198  2,044,042 

Total  Sunday  .  577,844  670,067 


Total  Sunday  .  577,844  670,067 

Grand  Total .  2.601,042  2,714,109 

Chronicle  includes  valley  edition. 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


(•azette  . 

555,665 

641,681 

Union-Star  . 

. (e) 

502,156 

511,928 

t  irand  Total  .. 

.  1,057,821  1,153,609 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune  . 

382,335 

423,720 

Times  . 

652,660 

682,812 

Scrantonian  . . . . 

. (SI 

193,736 

203,143 

Tribune  . 

. (S) 

62.615 

Total  Daily  .  1,034,995  1,106,532 

Total  .Sunday .  256,351  203.143 


256,351  203,143 


Grand  Total .  1^291,346  1,309,675 

Sunday  Tribune  started  publication  Oct.  3,  1937. 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 

I'dst-lntelligencer 

.  ...(m) 

317,280 

357,308 

.Star  . 

. (e) 

202.895 

292,327 

Times  . 

....(S) 

214.894 

223,074 

•Post-Infelligencer 

...(S) 

198,670 

261,006 

Times  . 

....(S) 

214.894 

223,074 

Total  Daily  , . . 

1.069,252 

1.285,830 

Total  Sund.ay  . 

413,564 

484,080 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1.482,816 

1.769,910 

SIOUX 

CITY,  IOWA 

lournal  . . 

. (d) 

229.249 

257.774 

Tribune  . 

. (e) 

242,514 

249,667 

Journal  . 

....(S) 

96,313 

83,323 

Total  Dailv 

471,763 

507,441 

Total  Sundav  . 

96,313 

83,323 

Grand  Total  .. 

568.076 

590,764 

Xews-Times  . (e) 

Tribune  . (e) 

Xews-Times  . (S) 

Tribune  . (S) 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


329,672  408,454 

437,032  518,156 


68,638  144,970 

93,367  109,206 


126.685  1. 

8.657  I. 
135,342  I. 


Total  Daily  .  766,704  926.610 

Total  Sunday .  162.005  254,176 

Grand  Total  .  928,709  1,180,786 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman  Review...  (m)  253,108  279,127 

Chronicle  . (e)  472,808  492,148 

Press  . (e)  159,100  194,382 

tSjiokesman  Re  view..  (S)  221,836  196,426 


Total  Daily  .  1.147,319  1,182,006  34.687  1. 

Total  Sunday  .  234.054  220,563  13.491  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,381,373  1,402.569  21.196  I. 


Total  Daily  .  885,016  965,657  80- 

Total  Sunday .  221,836  196.426  25.* 

Grand  Total .  1,106,852  1,162.083  5*.- 


I 
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January  Linage  for  Leading  Cities 


SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

1938  1937  Gain  or  Loss 


.  Jouri.^il . (e)  359,708 

j'  Register . (e)  386,420 

>  Journal . (S)  128,779 

t:(  Register . (S)  127,509 

Total  Daily  .  746,128 

iTdai  Sunday  .  256,288 

,,1,1  Total  .  1,002,416 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


Trihune  . (e) 

W'orld  . (mi 

Tribune  . (S) 

World  . (S) 


TULSA,  OKLA. 

1938 


1938  1937  Gain  or  Loss 

395,747  375,058  20,689  G 

416,003  403,191  12,812  0. 

131,434  112,258  19,176  G 

181,704  179,840  1,864  G 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


ct-Democrat  . . 

, . . .  (m) 

393,659 

484,279 

■  Di-patch  . . . . 

. . . . (e) 

670,215 

787,016 

-Times  . 

....(e) 

483,595 

483,001 

;  .be-Democrat 

....(S) 

277,014 

240,292 

■;  Dispatch  . . 

....(S) 

323,395 

423,669 

■'al  Daily  . . . 

1,547,469 

1,754,296 

i  tal  Surniav  .. 

600,409 

663,961 

tn  l  Total  . . . 

2,147,878 

2,418,257 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

;-er  Press  . . . 

....(m) 

486,521 

497,174 

. 

- (e) 

468,668 

537,826 

....(e) 

354,640 

350,932 

t-rttr  Press.... 

....(S) 

161,098 

156,652 

[  :al  Daily  . . . 

1,309,829 

1,385,932 

;  :al  Sunday  . . 

161,098 

156,652 

■rand  Total  .  . . 

1,470,927 

1,542,584 

SYRACUSE,  N. 

Y. 

:-iI  . 

. (e) 

417,451 

511,058 

•I'J  . 

. (e) 

476,606 

493,132 

rStandaid 

. . .  .(mj 

374,666 

376,381 

itricjii  . 

....(S) 

139,330 

187,088 

.1  . 

...AS) 

80,788 

84,343 

•  Sl.ind.iid  ... 

....(S) 

66,175 

72,504 

I'al  Daily  _ 

1,268,723 

1,380,571 

;  til  Sunday  . . 

286,293 

343,935 

•ir.'l  Total  . . , 

1,555,016 

1,724,506 

90,620  L 
116,801  L 
594  0. 
36,722  G 
100,274  L 

206,827  L 
63,552  L 
270,379  L 


Tot.al  Daily  .  811,750  778,249 

Total  Sunday  .  313,138  292,098 

Gran.l  Total .  1,124,888  1,070,347 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Herald  . (m)  380,253  438,464 

Post  . (m)  453,650  498,851 

News  . (e)  413,941  449,682 

Times  . (e)  557,805  733,311 

Star  . (e)  1,194,675  1,222,284 

•Herald  . (S)  384,409  389,240 

tfStar  . (S)  446,730  429,468 

fPost  . (S)  261,660  297,000 


Total  Daily  .  3,000,324  3, 

Total  Sunday .  1,092,799  1, 

Grand  Total  .  4,093,123  4 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  (N. 

Mamaroneck  Times...  (e)  154,173 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus...  (e)  366,379 

New  Rochelle  Standard 

Star  . . . (e)  387,524 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register  . (e)  152,566 

Port  Chester  Item....(e)  255,067 

Tarrytown  News . (e)  154,10i2 

Yonkers  Herald- 

Statesman  . (e)  304,529 

White  Plains  Reporter,  (ei  452,278 

Peekskill  Star . (e)  187,662 


342,592  342,268  L 

,115,708  22,909  1. 

,458,300  365,177  1. 

Y.)  GROUP 

155,654  1,481  L 

340,305  26,074  G 


290,701  13.828  G 

140,710  11,568  G 

189,697  2,035  I. 


1938 

1937  Gain  or  Lo^^ 

Vindicator  \ 

Telegram  .  . . . 

. (t) 

041,664 

748,521 

106,857  L 

\  indicator  & 

Telegram  . . . 

. (S) 

180,197 

184,092 

3,895  L 

<irand  Total  . 

821.861 

932,613 

110,752  L 

Figures  Supplied  by  Publisher 

BRONX  (NEW  YORK 

CITY) 

Home  News.... 

. (e) 

182,996 

197,399 

14,403  L 

Home  News  ... 

. (S) 

98,231 

100,486 

2,255  L 

Graml  Total  . 

281,227 

297,885 

16,658  L 

KANSAS 

CITY.  KAN. 

Kan.^an  . . 

. (e) 

193,473 

214,116 

20,643  L 

Kansan  . 

. (S) 

129,899 

95,361 

30,538  (. 

(Trand  Total  . 

323,372 

309,477 

13,895  G 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard-Times 

. (e) 

339,780 

354,606 

14,826  L 

Mercury  . 

341,852 

361,284 

19,432  L 

.Standaril-Times 

. (S) 

63,770 

58,492 

5,278  G 

Total  Daily  , 

681.632 

715,890 

34,258  L 

Total  Sunday 

63,770 

58,492 

5,278  G 

(irand  Total  , 

745,402 

774,382 

28,980  1. 

■Tribune . (e) 

;■ . (e) 

■Tribune  . (S) 


TACOMA,  WASH. 


111,848  L 
57,642  L 
169,490  L 


Grand  Total .  2,414,280  2,343,772 

WICHITA.  KAN. 


348,585  384,640 

304,961  311,719 

146,572  142,162 


Beacon  . (e) 

Eagle  .  (ml 

Eagle  . (e) 

**  Beacon  . (Si 

Eagle  . (S) 


385,975  418,469 

258.034  234,356 

309,788  300,789 

280,722  220,445 

146,450  134,926 


lE  'il  Daily  . 
(■■•al  Sunday 
«l'<nd  Total  . 


.  653,546  696,359  42,813  L 

.  146,572  142,162  4,410  G 

.  800,118  838,521  38,403  L 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

..(m)  109,912  128,581  18,669  L 

...(e)  710,446  717,226  6,780  L 

...(e)  330,757  435,036  104,279  L 

.  ..(S)  265,737  278,739  13,002  L 


r  Daily  .  1,151,115  1,280,843  129,728  1. 

'il  Sunday .  265,737  278,739  13,002  L 

;l  ini  Total .  1,416,852  1,559,582  142,730  L 

i  TORONTO.  ONT.,  CANADA 

4  Mail . (m)  473,557  594,690  121,133  1. 

-• . (e)  1,037,645  1,254,499  216,854  L 

:  '  . (w)  58,696  81,640  22,944  L 

49  .-ram  . (e)  859,457  1,116,523  257,066  1. 

Sb  - . -  - 

■I 'I  Total .  2,429,355  3,047,352  617,997  L 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

'i . (e)  467,326  484,535  17,209  L 

o  Advertiser  _ (S)  75,831  75,242  589  G 

jjj  ind  Total .  543,157  559,777  16,620  1. 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

-  i  . ..(m)  376,350  470,823  94,473  1. 

•44  K.ni  (m)  sold  in  combination  with  Times  (e).  Linage 
i-cord  (ra)  shown. 


Total  Daily  .  953,797  953,614 

Total  Sunday .  427,172  355,371 

Grand  Total .  1,380,969  1,308,985 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Record  . (m)  630,335  621,379 

Times  Leader  . (e)  661,358  649,571 

News  . (e)  336,524  336,731 

Independent . (S)  164,085  181,559 

Total  Daily  .  1,628,217  1,607,681 

Total  Sunday  .  164,085  181,559 

Grand  Total  .  1,792,302  1,789,240 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 

Twin  City  Sentinel. ...  (e)  297,401  . 

Journal  . (m)  228,704  . 

Journal  . (S)  117,443  . 


Total  Daily  . 

Total  Sunday . 

Grand  Total . 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Telegram  . 

. . .  (m) 

374,059 

409,914 

35.855 

I- 

Gazette  . 

....(e) 

435,146 

466,563 

31,417 

r. 

Post  . 

....(e) 

252,317 

257,455 

5,138 

I, 

Telegram  . 

...(S) 

167,629 

179,315 

11,686 

L 

Total  Daily  . . . . 

1,061,522 

1,133,932 

72,410 

r. 

Total  Sunday  . . 

167,629 

179,315 

11,686 

L 

t  irand  Total  . . . 

1,229,151 

1,313,247 

84,096 

I. 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING  IN  AMERICAN 
WEEKLY,  "THIS  WEEK"  AND  METROPOLITAN 
GROUP— JANUARY,  1938 

*“.\MERIC.AN  WEEKLY”  Linage — 50,072  lines  and 
"COMIC  WEEKLY”  Linage — 19,992  lines  is  included  in 
the  Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers: 

Albany  Times  Union,  Atlanta  American,  Baltimore  .Amer¬ 
ican,  Boston  .Advertiser,  Chicago  Herald-Examiner,  Detroit 
Times,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  New  York  Journal  American, 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  San  Antonio  Light,  Syracuse 
.American,  VV'ashington  Herald. 

'American  Weekly  linage,  46,323  lines;  Comic  Weekly 
linage,  19,992  lines,  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  and  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

••.American  Weekly  linage,  50,072  lines,  in  the  Buffalc 
Courier-Express,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Houston  Post, 
■Minneapolis  Journal,  Nashville  Tennessean,  and  Wichita 
Beacon. 

t“THlS  WEEK”  Linage — 23,203  lines  is  included  in  the 
Sunday  figures  of  the  following: 

.'Atlanta  Journal.  Baltimore  Sun,  Birmingham  News  &  Age 
Herald,  Boston  Herald,  Buffalo  Times,  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dallas  News,  Detroit  News,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  Minneaprdis  Tribune,  New  Orleans  Item  Tribune,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Omaha  World-Herald,  Philadelphia 
Record,  Pittsburgh  Press,  St.  Louis  (Jlobe  Democrat,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star;  20,370  lines  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News:  19,687 
lines  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Portland  Journal,  Spokane 
Spokesman  Review. 

fMETROPOLIT.AN  GROUP”  Linage  is  included  as  fol¬ 
lows  in  .Sunday  figures: 

Baltimore  Sun,  29,342;  Boston  Herald,  4,571;  Boston  Globe, 
27.905;  Buffalo  Courier  Express,  24,432;  Buffalo  Times. 
9,421;  Chicago  Tribune,  30,611;  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
29,739;  Detroit  Free  Press,  5,732;  Detroit  News,  26,770;  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  9,341;  New  York  News,  24,660;  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer,  29,785;  Pittsburgh  Press,  29,266;  St.  Louis 
tllobe- Democrat,  18,439;  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  19.641; 
Washington  Star,  24,055;  Washington  Post,  10,375. 


UILDING  A  MODERN 
LASSIFIED  SECTION 

By  GEORGE  T.  PAPPAS 

AUTHOR,  "IDEAS  FOR  BUILDING  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING” 

No.  18.  Credit  Rules 

B  SURPRISING  to  note  how  few  certain  amount  of  credit  or  kind  of 
sssified  salespeople  are  familiar  credit.  Consult  the  Credit  Manager, 
'the  credit  reflations  of  their  E,ploi„  Credit  Policies 

‘  newspapers.  To  avoid  any  mis-  r>  •  ^  -l. 

erstanding  about  the  newspaper’s  O"  «Pfn»ng  uP  a  new  account,  be 
fies  in  regard  to  credU,  one  ^nre  that  you  thorfghly  explain  our 
sified  manager  has  issued  the  fol-  advertiser.  This 

«g  set  of  rules  to  all  of  his  sales-  T  trouble  later  and  may  save 

jle-  losing  the  account. 

Gdverlisemen.  is  to  be  aocoptod  ± 

amounts  to  over  $10  without  JL^^nsements  are.  (l)  Lash,  (2) 
'g  submitted  to  the  Credit  De-  Accommodation  Credit, 

ment  Monthly. 

Jespeople  are  to  work  closely  Jr/nsient  or  Accommodation 
'  the  Credit  Department,  helping  coH/^t^ed  immediately 

ollect  whenever  possible.  “P®"  of  ‘f’f.  advertisement. 

«-of-town  advertising  must  be  transient  Credit  is  allowed  all  hose 
in  advance.  “Charge”  ads  can  whose  credit  standing  nothing 

«cptod  only  from  addresses  listed  “  •'^•ii  ^ 

-’’e  City  Directory  or  local  Tele-  Monthly  credit  is  allowed  adver¬ 
se  tisers  who  are  on  contract  or  adver- 


jeeptod  only  from  addresses  listed  •  ii  4  ^ 

i’e  City  Directory  or  local  Tele-  Monthly  credit  is  allowed  adver¬ 
se  Directorv  tisers  who  are  on  contract  or  adver- 

ip  n-  J-.L  ,  .1  ,  tise  by  30-times  orders  after  a  thor- 

,  ^ait  Department  is  the  sole  ough  investigation  by  the  Credit  De- 
™;"y  on  how  much  credit,  if  partment. 

j-t  ^’^tended  to  an  adver--  “j,jo  Credit”  means  suspension  of 
thp  ^  courtesy  granted  credit,  usually  temporary.  It  does 

of  obligation  re-  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  adver- 

*  •  tiser  is  a  dead-beat,  but  that  he  is 

>  not  promise  or  lead  advertisers  just  hard  up  and  can’t  meet  his  bills. 
«lieve  that  they  will  be  given  a  That  an  advertiser  is  on  “No 


Credit”  is  a  strictly  confidential  mat¬ 
ter  and  one  not  to  be  mentioned  to 
others  under  any  circumstances. 

Credit  Not  Fixed 

Credit  is  not  a  fixed  thing.  Dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  credit  are  allowed 
different  advertisers  and  even  the 
same  advertiser  at  different  times. 

Advertising  must  be  paid  for.  We 
cannot  continue  to  carry  advertisers 
who  do  not  pay  according  to  the 
terms  laid  down  by  the  Credit  De¬ 
partment. 

When  you  hear  complaints  about 
the  Credit  Department,  do  not  side 
with  the  advertiser.  He  may  not 
like  to  pay  his  bills.  Sell  him  on  the 
Credit  and  Collection  Department. 

Give  the  Credit  Department  tips 
on  the  advertiser’s  ability  to  pay. 

Report  complaints  about  the  Credit 
Department  to  the  Classified  Man¬ 
ager. 

Advertisements  to  be  charged  to 
anyone  other  than  the  person  order¬ 
ing  the  same  must  have  the  authori¬ 
zation  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  to 
be  charged,  or  the  person  ordering  it 
will  be  held  responsible  for  payment. 
This  must  be  explained  to  the  person 
ordering  it  in  such  instances. 

Situations  Wanted  advertising  must 
bo  paid  for  in  advance. 

All  advertisements  from  guests  at 
hotels  must  also  be  accompanied  by 
cash  in  advance. 

Under  no  circumstances  is  adver¬ 
tising  to  be  charged  to  a  city  Post 
Office  box. 


WISCONSIN  PROBING 
UTILITY  PROPAGANDA 

840  Firms  Asked  Cost  of 
Ads  and  Publicity 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Madison,  Wis.,  Feb.  16 — The  Wis¬ 
consin  Public  Service  Corporation 
Wednesday  launched  a  sweeping 
investigation  of  state  utility  propa¬ 
ganda. 

A  total  of  840  firms  must  answer, 
under  oath,  a  questionnaire  prepared 
by  the  commission  asking  details  on 
costs  and  handling  of  all  utility  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity. 

The  commission  has  great  power, 
under  law,  over  utilities.  The  reason 
assigned  for  the  quiz  was  the  belief 
of  the  commission  that  “some  of  such 
advertising  and  publicity  may  have 
for  its  purpose  objectives  which  make 
the  cost  not  properly  chargeable  to 
operating  expenses.”  By  these  charges, 
the  commission  is  helped  to  determine 
state  utility  rates. 

Coming  within  scope  of  the  order 
are  newspaper  articles,  advertising, 
magazines,  house  organs,  handbills, 
association  publications,  bill  “stuffers” 
and  press  releases.  The  order  estab¬ 
lishing  the  investigation,  issued  by  the 
three  commissioners,  also  provides  for 
reporting  of  any  memberships  utili¬ 
ties  held  in  clubs,  associations,  civic, 
trade  organizations. 
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EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  HE 


^1  Capehart  Publishing  Co.,  a 

^^IQldlC©  known  in  the  advertising  fielc 

1  career  working  in  Host 

Jj20g"  doing  special  work  for  Editoi 

LiSHER.  During  his  career  he 
IQ  YyC  Frank  Presbrey  Ag 

Iwl’lix  X  lOa  j  Walter  Thompson  Compa 

«  1  .  *T  Max  1  York  agoncies.  He  wrote  “1 

Succumbs  to  Heart  Attack  World  and  the  History 

at  55  .  .  .  Headed  nalism”  soon  after  the  war. 

Peoria  Star  Board 

■ 

Clarence  E.  Eyster,  55,  chairman  J.  H.  \A^OODHOUSE 
of  the  board  and  circulation  manager  James  H.  Woodhouse.  78 


Capehart  Publishing  Co.,  and  long  Alfred  T.  McCarger,  87,  form 

known  in  the  advertising  field,  started  V  UUUal.|;'  managing  editor  of  Seattle  Post-hu 

his  career  working  in  Boston,  later  —  ligencer,  died  Feb.  8  at  his  home 

doing  special  work  for  Editor  &  Pub-  Glendale,  Cal.,  of  pneumonia. 

LISHER.  During  his  career  he  was  also  GEORGE  H.  KELLY,  70,  circulation  George  Huron  Bingham,  57,  c-o!mr' 

with  the  Frank  Presbrey  Agency  and  manager  of  Weekly  Kaiisas  City  Mayfield  (Ky.)  Messenger  ^ 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  New  Star,  died  last  week  following  a  long  author  of  “Hogwallow  Kentuckia: 

York  agencies.  He  wrote  “The  Press  illness.  Mr.  Kelly  had  been  in  the  “Doghill  Paragraphs”  and  “Rye  Str 
of  the  World  and  the  History  of  Jour-  Star  s  circulation  department  57  years  Sayings,”  syndicated  features,  died 
nalism”  soon  after  the  war.  His  wife  ^nd  was  the  Star  s  oldest  employe.  pneumonia  Feb.  12  at  his  home  the 
and  son  survive.  Charles  H.  Morse,  70,  business  Mitchell  Dombrow  24  Fc^p- 

■  manager  of  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele-  building  reporter,  Birmingham  }ie 

I  H  WOODHOUSE  Evening  Gazette  for  19  and  Age-Hernld,  died  Feb.  8  in  a 

J.  years,  who  retired  Jan.  1, 1937,  died  in  hospital. 

James  H.  Woodhouse,  78,  retired  Memorial  Hospital,  Worcester,  Feb.  10.  ™  o  w  iTnon  f  r-m 


of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star  and  sec-  ‘  ^er  of  Walter  W.  Ford,  former  mamgij 

retarv- treasurer  publisher  ot  Uaiumore  News,  wno  q  Moser,  51,  publisher,  Har-  g^itor  of  Marion  (Ind )  Cfiro  .- 

retary  treasurer  HaSj-^aaaSf  made  newspaper  history  at  the  time  iKan  t  Monitor  died  Feb  9  /  a  a  j-a'^  c  ' 

of  the  Interna-  the  $70,000,000  Baltimore  fire  of  at  h  s  Lme  there  of  chr^in^  and  former  state  editor  of  /,.d,ana^ 

tional  Circula-  V  Feb.  7,  1904,  died  Feb.  4  of  heart  dis-  Us  whiX  he  contaactS^^^^  hs  Aletrs.  died  Jan.  28  in  the 

non  _  Managers  M  ease  a  his  home  in  Baltimore.  When  wArlH  wt  dist  Hospital,  Indianapolis. 


tional  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers 
Association  since 
1919,  died  Feb. 
12,  at  his  Peoria 
home. 

Mr.  Eyster, 
who  was  also 
editor  of  the 
I C  M  A  official 
bulletin,  was 
stricken  with  a 
heart  attack  Feb. 


Clarence  Eyster 


5  at  the  Star  of  WIUI  me  jDaimnure  i^ews.  oui  vjvora 

fice  and  was  sent  to  a  hospital.  A  and  three  daughters, 

noted  heart  specialist  was  called  from  ■ 

Chicago  but  Mr.  Eyster ’s  death  was  ALBERT  F.  HENNING 

believed  hasten^  by  the  shock  of  Frederick  Henning,  60,  vet- 

injuries  suffered  m  an  automobile  newcnanerman  and  since 

accident  Oct.  27,  1937  near  London,  newspaperman  and  since 


ease  at  his  home  in  Daiiimore.  wnen  World  War. 

the  Baltimore  fire  razed  75  blocks  " 

destroying  2^00  buildings  ineludi^  pr^ readefToTtllooS  (U.)  Hc“w  FLORIDA  AWARDS 

every  newspaper  plant  in  the  city,  45  jO  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Feb.  15-T 

Mr.  Woodhouse  rushed  to  Washing-  di^ase  Associated  Dailies  of  Florida  a 

ten  and  had  the  former  Star  print  a  «  pi»„  nounced  today  that  Jack  BeU 

fire  edition  of  the  News,  which  was  John  D.  Moulton  65,  city  editor,  Daily  News  and  Ron- 

sold  on  Baltimore  streets  at  3:30  p.m.,  q^oTr’fraftur^”LufrTuf’  Wheeler,  formerly  of  St.  Prtpnb: 

the  day  of  the  fire.  Mr.  Woodhouse  ^  a  fractur^  skull,  suf-  >  ^ 

-AsAi-Asri  Ai,.,  K,.e;,nA.cc  fored  wheo  struck  recently  by  an  au-  .  ..V  ,  i  j  ^  - 

retired  from  the  newspaper  business  ,1-1  .  •  Press  m  Atlanta,  had  been  aware 

10  years  ago  after  more  than  40  years  ,7,  j  \  r-i  u  top  honors  in  its  1937  contests.  E 

with  the  Baltimore  News.  Survivors  C.  F.  Dodson,  77,  editor,  Cleburne  ^  writer,  stepped  out  of  ch, 

include  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  News,  Heflin,  Ala.,  died  Feb.  9.  .  editorial  award  v 


ews,  nciiiii,  uieu  reu.  u.  gditorial  awarded 

Lou  Harness,  62,  reporter.  Marietta  “The  war  to  end  wars— when  wd 


Albert  Frederick  Henning,  60,  yet-  there;  Feb.  10  of  a  heart  attack, 
an  Texas  newspaperman  and  since  Howard  M.  Sell,  60,  courthouse  re 


(O.)  Times  and  fornrier  owner  and  ed-  evgj.  end?”  which  appeared  in  :! 
itor  of  the  old  Marietta  Journal,  died  Miami  paper.  Wheeler’s  award  s 
there;  Feb.  10  of  a  heart  attack.  based  on  a  series  of  six  stories  1 


“What’s  in  a  Jail?” 


Ky.  His  car  skidded  and  collided  1923  a  professor  of  journalism  ^lUh-  porter,  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror,  died  Tampa  Tribune,  won  second  pbee 
with  a  truck  as  he  and  his  wife  were  rf  u°  ^  there  Feb.  13  after  a  long  illness.  the  News  story  contest  with  Rea 

returning  from  an  ICMA  meeting  at  f  hospital.  He  ad  been  on  William  W.  Pigue,  54,  former  man-  Hunter,  Daytona  Beach  News-Jmir, 

Asheville,  N.  C.  »  ager  of  Pittsburgh  office.  Gulf  Pub-  third.  Honorable  mention  was  gr; 

June  30.  Since  1922  he  had  been  man-  “  ------ 


B#OOn  As  Corriftr  r  a1_  m  n  itaiiinK  V.I'VI.*  anu  a  v/x  x  w  civaavv/a  acaao  aaa  x  tAffAiAA  Xu^tAAAu  lu’. 

Prominent  locallv  and  nationallv  ^  ureau,  Advertising  Club,  died  Feb.  14  St.  Petersburg  Independent,  Taia 

prominent  locally  and  nationally,  which  gathers  election  returns  for  •  tIL  p- 

he  began  his  career  as  a  carrier  boy  newsoaoers  of  the  state  His  teaching  Martin,  Tenn.  He  was  widely  known  Morning  Tribune,  Palm  Beacn  Pu 

for  the  Peoria  Journal,  advancing  to  cS  Ked  hi  192l!22  when  as  I  the  advertising,  magazine  and  news-  Times,  Fort  Meyers  News.Press,Dt 

the  mailing  room  and  then  to  the  cir-  J^Sl  waiter  fi?  the  DalliJ^  N^wshe  P'-ofessions,  serving  as  advertis-  tona  Beach  Evening  News,  and  to 

culation  department.  Soon  after  the  ass^ned  hi  Siat  newsoaner  to  newspapers,  second  editorial  in  Miami  Daily 

Peoria  Star  was  founded  by  the  late  a-o„Vi  lAMifnoiicryi  MoiKaa-  •'['eluding  the  Houston  Post  Dispatch,  Cecil  R.  Warren  and  Bruce  L.  Her. 


lishing  Co.,  and  a  member  of  Pitts-  to  editorials  in  Tampa  Daily  Tin 


Peoria  Star  was  founded  by  the  late  *" "h  ioumaTism  at  Southern  Metho-  nousion  t^osi  ui^icn  i;ecil  K.  Warren  and  Bruce  U  be: 

Eugene  F.  Baldwin  in  1897"^  he  went  St  irS^  h^  icame  a  professor  n"’' of  Miami  Daily  News,  recei: 

to  the  Star  as  mailing  room  manager.  r  iournalism  His  book  “Ethics  and  Wichita  Falls  Record.  honorable  mention  for  news  .>,1  ii 

He  returned  to  the  Journal  for  a  year  ^.^3  of  V  f ^  _ _  " _ 


and  in  1902  joined  the  Star  as  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  He  became  head  of 
the  daily’s  board  of  managers  in  1920 
after  Mr.  Powell  died. 

In  addition  to  his  leadership  in  the 


lished  in  1931  by  Long  &  Smith. 


and  the  Wichita  Falls  Record.  honorable  mention  for  news 

Richard  Browning  Kent,  63,  col-  ■ 

T _ _ I  _  _ 3  INS  WORKER  HELD 


Journal,  was  found  dead  in  bed  Feb. 
14  at  his  home  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.  On  the  rewrite  desk  since  1926, 


International  News  Service  was 
formed  Feb.  15  by  James  E.  Br  i 


after  Mr.  Powell  died.  CLARENCE  T.  HUTCHINS  N.  j.  On  the  rewrite  desk  since  1926,  ^  n 

In  addition  to  his  leadership  in  the  Clarence  Tracy  Hutchins,  48,  adver-  he  wrote  the  “Pipe  Smoke”  column  Moscow  correspondent,  that  me  1 
International  Circulation  Managers  tising  executive  with  J.  Walter  under  the  name  of  “Cavendish.”  ®  Russian  secretary  in  the  .11 

Association,  he  was  also  a  member  of  Thompson  Advertising  Corporation,  Mrs.  Mary  Pennypacker  Burkholder,  Y., 

the  Central  States  Circulation  Man-  New  York,  died  Feb.  7,  in  Roosevelt  wife  of  Albert  N.  Burkholder,  editor-  activities  with  the  orgamzatioa 

agers  Association.  Hospital  there,  five  days  after  he  had  emeritus  of  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle,  died  assured  of  this  by  Russian  otr...| 

Peoria  Dec.  31,  been  struck  by  a  taxi  on  Broadway.  Feb.  3.  ® 

1^2  and  during  the  past  year  served  jje  had  been  with  the  advertising  Fred  W.  Davis,  68,  former  Washing-  « w 

A*A^^AA^Q  of  Mohammed  Temple,  fjrm  since  1935.  Mr.  Hutchins  joined  ton  correspondent  for  Sioux  City  (la.)  GANNETT  TO  SPEAK 

Masonic  activities  there.  He  was  vast  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  ad-  Journal,  who  directed  publicity  for  Frank  E.  Gannett,  president,  Gj 

president  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  a  ®^^  •••  1914,  serving  in  President  Taft  in  1912,  died  of  uremia  nett  Newspapers  and  chairman  oil 

member  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  ^^®"ch  offices  in  Tacoma,  Los  Angeles  Feb.  12  at  his  home  in  Sioux  City.  National  Committee  to  Uphold  C: 
and  numerous  civic  groups.  Akron.  He  was  advertising  man-  Lorne  H.  Reid,  39,  a  district  circula-  stitutional  Government,  will  a:-’’ 

In  recent  years  he  had  overtaxed  company  from  1928  until  tion  man  for  Detroit  News,  died  Feb.  the  Chicago  Union  League  Club.  R 

his  own  endurance  through  his  many  1935.  8  following  an  operation.  21,  at  a  luncheon  meeting, 

activities.  His  death  came  just  when 

his  ambitions  seemed  realized,  the  in-  ^  1  * 

Equipment  and  Supplies 

ment  in  the  Star’s  plant.  He  was  also  - 

a  partner  in  the  Ben  Franklin  Print  - 

shop  which  he  helped  establish  in  mt  1,  C  aa  O 

““Lurvlvine  are  his  widow,  a  son.  TllkC  tllC  Out  Of  .  .  . 

Raymond  C.,  of  the  Peoria  Star  cir-  rLAIINfltLiLI,  W.  J.  ^ 

culation  department;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  ini*i  I  _ m 

David  Drury,  two  grand-children.  INCW  and  KeOUllt  ^ _  M-  RFGlSTERlNIi 

and  a  sister.  Miss  Anna  Eyster.  His  ' 

first  marriage  was  June  29,  1904  to  A  FeSSeS  j. 

Myrtle  Gerstner  who  died  Sept.  5,  f\c  All  Q’  AC  All  ^  scientifically  accurate 

1929.  He  married  Miss  Louella  Booth  vice  for  setting  color  mats 

in  Peoria  Feb.  20,  1932  Methods  of  Printing  , 

The  funeral  was  held  Tuesday.  T^l  x  A  ^  '  *  .  ,  ,  .  -a.-  1 


CHARLES  CAPEHART 

Charles  Capehart,  69,  president  of 
the  old  Capehart-Carey  Corporation, 
New  York  agency,  which  disbanded 
in  1930,  and  first  president  of  New 
York  Advertising  League,  forerunner 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York, 
which  he  helped  organize  in  1906,  died 
Feb.  13  of  a  heart  ailment  at  his  home 
in  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Capehart,  who 
retired  last  year  as  president  of  the 


Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

New  and  Rebuilt 
Presses 

Of  All  Sizes  and  for  All 
Methods  of  Printing 

Your  Plant 

is  the 

Exception,  If 

Repairs  or  Even  Small  Inex¬ 
pensive  Changes  Cannot 

Increase  Its  Efficiency 

May  We  Help  You? 


Take  the  OuesN  Out  of  •  •  • 


REGISTERINC 

A  scientifically  accurate  de¬ 
vice  for  setting  color  ma3 
to  desigii  for  close  registe: 
quickly  and  positively. 


HOE  COLOR  MAT  REGISTERING  BACK 

In  a  short  while  it  will  save  enough  time,  and  make  enough  i® 
provement  in  register  to  more  than  repay  the  purchase  price.  Wri*' 
for  a  descriptive  bulletin. 

R.  HOE  &  CO..  INC.,  910  East  138th  Street  (at  East  River).  New  Yod^ 
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CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 


RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordar] 
I  Tima  —  .50  par  lina 
3  Timat  —  .40  par  lina 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIRCATIONS 
[Caih  with  Ordar) 

I  Tima  —  .85  par  lina 
4  Timet  —  .70  par  lina 


Count  til  wordt  to  tha  lina  whan  landing 
cath  with  ordar.  Adt  chargad  to  aitab- 
lithad  accounts  will  ba  billad  for  tha 
eountad  numbar  of  linat. 


FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 


Minimum  spaca,  thraa  linat.  Tha  Editor 
t  Publithar  ratarvat  tha  right  to  ciauify. 
adit  or  rajact  any  copy. 


Sarvica  At  No  Extra  Cost 


Erery  Editor  ft  Pahllaher  subscriber  has 
tUe  privilege  of  sskiug  any  question,  at 
any  time,  on  any  subject  connected 
with  newspapers  or  advertising.  Our 
reference  files  go  baclF  for  years,  and 
we  are  well  organised  to  give  quick, 
cheerful  and  intelligent  information 
service.  And,  too,  advertising  men  and 
newspaper  executives  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited  to  make  Editor  ft  Publisher’s  office, 
in  the  heart  of  New  York,  their  business 
headquarters  when  visiting  the  Metropo¬ 
lis. 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 
Suite  1700  Times  Bldg.  New  York  City 
BRyant  9  30S2 


Nawtpapar  Appraising 

Appraisals  of  publishing  properties  made 
for  tax,  estate,  purchase  and  sale  pur¬ 
poses.  including  goodwill  value. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP’N. 
Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  New  York 


Business  Opportunity 

Small  Capital.  Experienced  newspaperman 
ran  buy  two  .small  industrial  publications. 
Hood  living,  interesting  work.  Small 
investment.  Box  3348,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

Not  a  “Big  Bargain,” 

But  very  substantial,  with  assured  future. 
Daily  in  busy,  thriving  city,  south  of  the 
Ohio,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  high  above 
all  flood  waters.  Big.  prosjierous  terri- 
tory,  with  no  competition.  Well  worth 
the  price  of  $60,000,  with  $2."), 000  down. 
Inviting  in  every  way. 

Exclusive  daily  in  growing,  rich  city 
in  beat  part  of  Texas,  at  $50,000,  with 
$30,000  down. 

LEN  FEIGHNEK  AGENCY 
Nashville,  Michigan. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  tradev.  Highest  references. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
Bought,  sold,  merged,  appraised. 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP'N. 
Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  New  York 


Newspapers  Wanted 


$1,000,000  advertising  and  20,000  subscrib¬ 
ers  guaranteed  to  the  entre  prcneur  who 
will  put  in  a  second  daily,  friendly  to 
labor,  in  a  city  of  110.000  population; 
only  $30,000  needed.  Box  3340,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Wanted:  small  town  daily  newspaper  in 
South  or  Southwest.  Ample  experience 
and  finances.  Box  3330,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation  Promotion 


For  good  newspapers  this  27-year  old  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.,  Occi¬ 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 


Help  Wanted 

Advertising  solicitor,  exclusive  urea,  for 
three  weeklies.  Salary  plus  commission. 
Georgetown  (Ill.)  News. 


Man  calling  on  newspapers — or  one  who 
knows  his  way  around  in  newspaper  of¬ 
fice — to  contact  inquiries  on  high  class 
self  financing  circulation  promotion,  spon¬ 
sored  by  established  publisher.  Opportu¬ 
nity  to  earn  several  thousand  dollars 
within  next  few  months.  Openings  on  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  and  New  England.  Liberal  com¬ 
mission  arrangements.  Tell  us  about 
yourself  in  confidence.  Box  3375,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Wanted  Progressive  Advertising  Manager 

In  grow'ing  midwest  town  running  200,000 
inches  of  advertising  per  year.  Prefer 
man  about  30  years  old  that  has  had 
experience  in  all  lines  of  advertising  on 
papers  in  towns  approximately  25,000. 
$40.00  per  week  with  commission.  State 
experience,  qualifications  and  references; 
also  send  a  picture.  Reply  Box  3350, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Newspaperman  with  small  capital  ran  be 
come  independent.  Buy  small  city  trade 
journals.  Steady  producers.  Write  Box 
3355,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Syndicate  Salesmen:  High  commissions  for 
selling  established  strips,  color  pages, 
first-run  fiction,  etc.  State  experience. 
Box  3124,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Sitaatioiis  Waatad 


Available  At  Once 
Home  Delivery  Manager 
Or  Supervisor 

Age  28.  Married.  Desire  connection  with 
progressive  circulation  manager  needing 
loyal  assistant.  12  years’  successful  cir¬ 
culation  experience.  Past  eight  years 
in  executive  capacity  on  newspapers  in 
Cincinnati,  Louisville  and  Chicago. 
Familiar  with  sound  procedures.  Ex¬ 
pert  in  carrier  promotion.  Unexcelled 
references.  Can  “hit  the  ball’’  under 
any  conditions.  Reply  to  Box  3365. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising,  editorial,  circulation — staff  or 
executive  —  personnel  promptly  recom¬ 
mended.  Anywhere.  Confidences  respected. 
FERNALD  K  EXCHANGE.  INC.  (Agcy.) 
1524  News  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Advertising  Man — Eleven  years’  experience 
as  National  Advertising  Manager  with 
paper  of  60,000  circulation.  Knowledge 
of  production,  markets,  agency  require¬ 
ments,  supervise  trade  surveys.  Clean- 
cut,  neat  and  aggressive.  Desires  perma¬ 
nent  connection.  Married;  38.  Nominal 
salary.  Box  3325,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Sitaations  Wanted 


Advertising  Manager  Salesman — law  gradu¬ 
ate — eighteen  years  on  three  leading 
metropolitan  newspapers  —  four  years 
publisher  and  ownei  California  daily — 
now  in  national  advertising  midwest 
daily  —  want  good  position  on  Eastern 
newspaper.  Box  3354,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Advertising  Salesman  or  Manager,  national 
and  local  background.  Have  had  long  ex¬ 
perience  small  and  large  newspapers.  Can 
take  all  advertising  details  and  worries 
off  your  shoulders.  Diplomatic,  make 
friends  easily.  Family  man.  neat,  per¬ 
sonable,  sober,  age  38,  WILL  WORK. 
Gentile.  Prefer  Florida  or  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  but  go  anywhere.  Available  now. 
Box  3370.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Salesman — copy;  fifteen  years’ 
exi)erience.  Special  edition.  Good  rec¬ 
ord;  references.  .Tournalistic  education; 
industrious.  Box  3343,  Editor  A  Pub^ 
lisher.  _ 

Advertising  Salesman-Reporter  (or  com¬ 
bination).  Married;  15  years’  experi¬ 
ence  from  weeklies  to  Metropolitan  dail¬ 
ies;  seeks  job  on  small  publication.  Go 
anywhere.  References.  $35.  Box  3283, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Salesman,  copywriter,  35;  suc¬ 
cessful,  dynamic  producer;  visionary, 
resourceful;  capable  selling  display  or 
managing  classified.  Box  3364,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


All-round  newspaperman;  23;  experienced 
Metropolitan  and  country  dailies.  Know 
reporting,  copy-desk  and  rewrite.  College 
graduate.  Box  3374.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Assistant  Circulation  Manager  on  large 
daily;  married;  age  33.  Not  satisfied 
with  present  setup.  Would  like  to  con¬ 
nect  on  second  paper  with  view  of  becom¬ 
ing  Circulation  Manager.  Will  start  as 
District  Manager.  References.  Two 
week’s  notice.  Box  3314,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation  and  net  revenue  increase  for 
publisher  with  inefiicient  organization. 
Able  circulator  wants  paper  over  10,000 
circulation.  Box  3357,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Circulation  Manager  now  employed,  mar¬ 
ried.  age  31,  twelve  years’  experience 
on  large  and  small  papers.  Have  in¬ 
creased  circulation  87%  on  present 
paper  in  six  years  using  economical  mod¬ 
ern  ideas.  Would  prefer  middlewest. 
Write  for  references  and  details.  Box 
3362,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ 

Circulation  Manager  now  employed  will 
consider  offers  from  up-to-date  progres¬ 
sive  publisher.  Have  established  repu¬ 
tation  on  metropolitan  newspapers  for 
getting  greatest  circulation  with  least 
possible  cost.  No  fly-by-night  proposi¬ 
tion  will  be  considered.  Box  3272,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 


Circulation  Manager  desires  correspondence 
with  publisher  considering  change.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  circulation ;  morning, 
evening  field.  Christian.  Unexcelled  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  now.  Box  3332,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  —  Several  years’  ex 
perience  covering  all  phases  of  work. 
Efficient  and  reliable.  Hard  worker. 
Good  record.  Excellent  references. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  Box  3358, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  Home  Delivery.  Ten  years 
with  tw*  leading  dailies.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  3246,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Classified-Display  man;  small  daily,  or 
weekly.  Built  two  classified  depart¬ 
ments  1937.  Hard-worker;  permanent 
connection.  Box  3346.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Departmental  editor  with  background  in¬ 
cluding  editorial  writing,  editing  of  com¬ 
munity  papers,  civic  association  work 
and  the  ministry  wants  change  to  edi 
torshii>  of  small  daily  or  large  weekly  or 
editorial  writing  on  a  large  paper.  Age 
38.  married,  American,  eight  years  of 
university  education.  Box  3360,  Editor 
A-  Publisher. 

Do  you  want  Travel,  Transportation,  or  Re 
sort  Advertising  —  with  or  without  a 
Travel  Bureau  !  If  you  do,  I  can  get  it 
for  you  on  terms  in  keeping  with  present 
conditions.  Formerly  with  New  York 
World  and  for  the  past  two  years.  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Publicity  Director  of  Atlantic 
City's  largest  hotel.  Frank  Haverty. 
Room  415.  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

Editor,  thoroughly  equipped,  to  take  charge 
small  daily  or  w-eekly.  College  and  law 
degrees.  Married.  42.  Excellent  references. 
Able  writer  and  director.  Box  3306,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

Efficient  editor,  reporter,  writer;  woman  22, 
with  three  years  thorough  training  on 
weeklies;  plus  B.A.;  desires  position  on 
live  daily,  weekly.  Available  immediately. 
Box  3378,  Editor  A-  Publisher. 

Fired  by  3  editors  in  5  years,  reporter  still 
believes  he  has  something.  Rewrite,  desk 
experience.  Go  anywhere.  Box  3352, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Experienced  Copyholder  desires  permanent 
position  with  Book  Publishing  firm. 
Graduate  Eastern  Teachers’  College, 
Richmond,  Kentucky;  English  major. 
References;  address  Lucy  M.  Frey, 
Biiechel,  Kentucky. 


Linotyper — fast,  clean  ;  publication,  news¬ 
paper,  law-;  can  care  machine.  Box  3353, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


News  Photographer — 33,  experienced  de¬ 
sires  connection  daily  newspaper.  Mar¬ 
ried,  dependable,  camera,  car.  Excellent 
references.  Box  3372,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Composing  Boom  Foreman  de 
sires  connection.  Eleven  years  foreman 
leading  northwestern  daily.  Excellent 
production  record.  Box  3294,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Position  wanted  on  daily  in  Southern, 
Western  or  inid-Western  State  by  young 
advertising  salesman  and  executive, 
eleven  years  experience,  excellent  layouts, 
good  jiromotion  man.  can  build  linage 
and  hold  it,  now  employed,  position  must 
be  permanent  for  producer.  Box  3349, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Publicity  and  Editorial  Writer.  Long  Experi¬ 
enced  with  publications.  Ingenuity,  integ¬ 
rity,  and  responsibility  are  chief  charac¬ 
teristics.  _  Unquestioned  references.  Ago 
34;  married;  will  go  anywhere.  Box  3309, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Reporter  Photographer — Age  24,  experience 
on  medium-sized  papers  wants  move  to 
small  daily  in  Missouri  or  Mid-South. 
$25.00.  Box  3368,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


To  Daily  Newspaper  Owners:  Unusual  rec¬ 
ord  for  real  money-making  management; 
experience  covering  every  department  of 
newspaper  work;  character  and  reliabil¬ 
ity  proved  to  your  satisfaction  by  highest 
references.  Desire  management  reputable 
daily  in  city  of  40,000  to  200,000  popu¬ 
lation.  Prefer  location  east  of  Chicago; 
eastern,  southeastern  states  or  Canada. 
Now  employed.  Write  today  to  Box  3344, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Young  college  man,  21,  wishes  connection 
with  small  newspaper.  Prefer  news  de¬ 
partment.  Experienced ;  references.  Box 
;t361.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


For  Sale 

24-page  Duplex  Tubular  Press  with  extra 
color  fountain  and  electric  roll  hoist — 
Cutler-Hammer  conveyor  to  mail  and 
distribution  room — Cutler-Hammer  5-60 
h.  p.  motor  and  push  button  control — 
2-ton  metal  pot,  pump  and  tubular  flat 
casting  box — combination  trimmer  and 
tail  cotter — and  finishing  block.  This 
press  is  especially  well  equipped,  with 
new  blankets  and  rollers  and  can  be  seen 
in  daily  operation  in  The  ZanesvRle 
(Ohio)  Publishing  Company’s  press  room 
turning  out  a  product  second  to  none 
in  the  country.  This  is  being  replaced 
with  a  press  of  double  this  capacity  and 
can  be  bought  for  $22,500,  which  is  less 
than  half  its  true  value,  for  delivery 
at  an  early  date.  Zanesville  Publishing 
Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Monotype  Giant  Caster  purchased  NEW, 
seen  six  months’  service,  seven  molds, 
forty-three  fonts  matrix,  gas  pot  and 
DC.  motor.  REAL  BARGAIN.  Box 
3:t42.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Press  For  Sale — Columbia  model  duplex. 
Giving  good  jirint.  $1,000  cash.  F.O.B. 
Ada.  Okla.  Morning  Times,  Ada. 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

Mechanical  equipment  wanted.  Used  quad 
press.  Linotypes,  Ludlow.  Must  be  in 
good  condition.  Roy  C.  Goodwin. 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Fhoto-Engraving  Equipment  For  Sale 


Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

116  John  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Boughf,  Sold  and  Appraised 


All  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

350  Maditen  Ave.  New  York 

BuaineM  Eetabllahed  la  lS9t 


If  You  Have  a  Position  Open  .  .  . 

Competent  men,  for  all  departments,  are  listed  under  the 
“Situation  Wanted”  columns — men  who  can  take  charge  and  fill 
important  posts  or, 

A  "Help  Wanted" 

advertisement  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  will  bring  immediate 
action — ^from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Send  your  ad  in  NOW  and 
fill  the  vacancy  quickly  and  economically. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


"ONE  KKASt)N  tor  thi-  mtnace  of  advertising 

is  the  relatively  irresponsible  character  of 
the  two  chief  media  of  advertising — the  press 
and  the  radio.  Thomas  Jefferson  once  said 
that  if  he  had  to  choose  between  a  government 
without  newspapers  and  newspapers  without 
government,  he  would  prefer  the  latter.  But 
he  was  speaking  of  a  different  sort  of  news¬ 
papers  from  those  we  have  today — newspapers 
that  were  incredibly  superior  in  their  social 
and  political  conscience  and  in  their  predom¬ 
inant  interest  in  public  affairs.  There  was  lit¬ 
tle  commercialism  in  the  newspapers  of  his  day 
— little  advertising  and  little  thought  of  getting 
rich  through  their  publication. 

“Through  various  stages  and  developments 
since  Jefferson’s  day,  newspaiiers  have  become 
an  integral  part  of  big  business  and  they  are 
published  invari.ably  with  the  major  motive  of 
making  money  through  selling  advertising 
ipace.  Their  formula  is  to  publish  sensational 
news  to  get  circulation  and  then,  on  the  basis 
of  impressive  circulation,  to  sell  advertising 
space  at  a  high  and  profitable  rate.  The  in¬ 
forming  of  the  public  in  relevant  and  truthful 
fashion  is  a  secondary  consideration  in  most 
cases.  Even  those  newspapers  which  affect  a 
liberal  and  mildly  radical  tone  do  so  because 
of  special  circumstances  which  made  the  editor 
and  publisher  feel  that  such  procedure  is  most 
likely  to  increase  circulation.  There  is  little 
probability  that  the  editor  and  business  man¬ 
ager  will  reject  lucrative  advertising,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  deceptive,  or  that  they  will  consistently 
offend  powerful  advertisers  or  potential  adver¬ 
tisers  by  telling  truths  unpalatable  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  clientele. 

“Hence  the  newspaper  is  no  protection  to 
the  citizen  against  anti-democratic  misinforma¬ 
tion,  propaganda,  and  exploitation.  The  news¬ 
paper  is  still  legally  free  in  this  country,  but 
it  is  actually  bound  down  by  the  desire  to  pile 
up  a  large  income  for  the  owners,  .^nd  with 
commercial  success  as  the  main  motive  in  the 
business,  there  is  no  strong  drive  to  risk 
losses  through  courageous  crusades  in  behalf 
uf  the  citizenry.  Added  to  commercialism  is 
partisanship — often  the  two  are  linked,  since 
partisanship  may  help  in  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  in  a  particular  community.  When  polit¬ 
ical  partisanship  is  added  to  commercial  greed, 
the  press  is  that  much  further  removed  from 
the  service  of  democratic  principles  and  pur¬ 
poses.  In  all  fairness  and  with  all  delibera¬ 
tion,  any  regard  for  the  truth  requires  the 
verdict  that  the  press  of  our  nation  is  today 
preponderantly  linked  up  with  the  forces  which 
are  making  for  the  current  frustration  and  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  democracy.” 


MUCH  AS  WE  HATE  to  give  one- 
eighth  of  this  page  to  that  warmed- 
over  hash,  we  feel  impelled  to  do  so 
by  the  authority  of 
How  About  its  authors.  It  ap- 
^  ,  peared  m  the  Fif- 

Jofforson  t  Year  Book  of 

Newtpoport?  tjjg  Department  of 
Superintendence,  Na¬ 
tional  Educational  Association  of  the 
United  States — and  presumably  came 
before  the  eyes  of  hundreds  of  school 
and  college  faculty  members  in  recent 
months.  Perhaps  it  didn’t,  and  we 
are  merely  giving  the  slanders  a  life 
they  never  had  by  printing  them 
here;  but  if  they  do  represent  the  con¬ 
sidered  opinions  of  American  leaders 
of  education,  their  publication  ought 
to  be  known  to  friends  of  journalism. 

Our  immediate  answer  is  a  full 
denial. 

The  major  premise  is  an  assumption 
and  an  assertion,  impossible  of  con¬ 
clusive  proof — that  advertising  is  a 
menace.  Certainly  it  can  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  unscrupulous,  but  can  it 
be  established  that  advertising  is,  has 
been,  or  is  tending  to  be,  a  force  “mak¬ 
ing  for  the  frustration  and  destruction 
of  democracy?”  We’d  like  to  see  that 
proof. 

Thomas  Jefferson  is  dragged  back 
from  his  grave  to  bless  the  non-com¬ 
mercial,  patriotic,  sheets  of  his  day 
and  to  put  contemporary  journalism 
to  shame.  The  fact  is  that  the  virtue 
of  Jefferson’s  press  was  no  more  imi- 
versal  than  the  alleged  vices  of  today. 
The  newspapers  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  period  were  just  as  responsive  to 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

contemporary  pressures  as  their  des¬ 
cendants  are  supposed  to  be,  several 
of  them  being  noted  in  the  histories 
as  shifting  their  allegiance  from  Con¬ 
gress  to  Crown  as  the  fortunes  of  war 
changed. 

Editorial  expression  before  that  war 
was  generally  timid,  because  of  active 
provincial  censorship,  and  it  was  not 
until  that  barrier  was  lifted  that  vig¬ 
orous  journalism  and  daily  newspapers 
became  possible.  The  talk  of  the  day, 
in  all  parts  of  the  Caucasian  world, 
was  of  political  freedom,  and  what 
went  on  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  in 
the  main,  echoed  the  turmoil  of  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and  Germany.  The 
newspapers  reflected  that,  and  were 
dominated  by  a  devotion  to  democracy, 
because  there  was  no  other  political 
or  social  topic  of  equal  interest. 

It  was  the  topic  that  made  circula¬ 
tion — all  the  circulation  that  could  be 
produced  with  hand-set  type,  hand- 
operated  presses,  and  hand-made  rag 
paper,  of  which  there  was  a  perpetual 
shortage.  It  was  this  circulation  that 
sold  advertising — all  the  advertising 
that  could  be  sold  in  a  community  of 
simple  wants,  mostly  supplied  by  home 
labor. 

James  Melvin  Lee,  in  his  “History 
of  Journalism,”  notes  that  “during  the 
early  part  of  the  Revolutionary  period, 
editors  not  only  increased  the  stock  of 
patent  medicines  carried  on  their 
shelves,  but  did  a  more  extensive 
business  in  the  selling  of  slaves.”  And 
he  notes  that  the  editorial  trade  in 
slaves,  with  the  journalists  as  buyers, 
sellers,  or  maybe  brokers,  floiu-ished 
best  in  Boston,  soon  to  be  the  hotbed 
of  Abolition!  Lotteries,  too,  furnished 
a  substantial  advertising  revenue  to 
the  Revolutionary  press,  usually  being 
conducted  not  for  personal  gain,  but 
for  local  improvements.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  far  from  being  disinterested 
in  advertising,  wrote — among  many 
others — an  advertisement  for  George 
Washington  which  enabled  the  latter 
to  sell  some  property  in  what  is  now 
West  Virginia  at  an  excellent  profit. 

As  to  partisanship,  Lee  records  that 
after  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
political  leaders  founded  newspapers 
which,  while  giving  a  little  news,  did 
more  to  advance  and  spread  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  party  leaders,  for  politics 
“tended  to  make  the  journals  of  the 
period  not  newspapers  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  term,  but  chiefly  political 
tracts:  the  moral  essay  of  the  Colonial 
period  was  omitted  and  in  its  place  was 
substituted  a  coarse  and  frequently 
vulgar  attack  upon  a  rival.” 

*  *  * 

PRATICALLY  EVERY  CHARGE  that 
has  been  levelled  at  modem  news¬ 
papers  was  fired,  and  with  consider¬ 
ably  more  reason,  at 
Newspapers  ancestors  of  Jef- 

Serve  Their  time.  Yet 

*  Jefferson,  knowing 

Own  Times  ^^eir  defects,  pre¬ 
ferred  newspapers 
without  government  to  government 
without  newspapers.  He  was  right, 
and  he  would  be  right  today  in  the 
same  choice. 

President  Jefferson  gave  the  country 
its  first  push  toward  bigness,  out  of 
which  big  business  naturally  evolved, 
when  he  bought  half  of  the  continent 
from  Napoleon.  He  showed  no  more 
regard  for  the  Constitution  in  that 
purchase  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  some 
years  ago  in  advocating  the  passage 
of  the  first  Guffy  Act.  He  was  just 
as  warmly  praised  and  as  severely 
walloped  by  the  press  for  his  far¬ 


sighted  act  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been 
for  any  of  his. 

But  our  educator  friends,  ignoring 
the  epochal  changes  that  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  economic  and  social 
framework  since  Jefferson,  dismiss 
them  as  “various  stages  and  develop¬ 
ments”  by  which  newspapers  and  big 
business  have  come  together.  News- 
pajjers,  today  serving  42,000,000  copies 
a  day  to  130,000,000  people,  are  in- 
ferentially  chided  because  they  do 
not  limit  their  circulations  to  the  few 
hundred  that  could  be  pulled  from  a 
Washington  press  150  years  ago.  They 
publish  sensational  news  to  gain  that 
enormous  circulation,  it  is  charged — 
but  what  is  meant  by  sensational? 

A  Supreme  Court  decision  may  be 
as  sensational  as  a  sex  murder;  the 
bombing  of  Shanghai  more  sensational 
than  the  looting  of  a  city  by  grafting 
politicians;  a  local  three-alarm  fire 
more  sensational  than  a  war  in  Ethio¬ 
pia.  It’s  all  news,  and  even  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  which  presum¬ 
ably  comes  closest  to  the  educational 
ideal,  does  not  ignore  news  that  it  de¬ 
plores.  It  does  not  find  news  in  events 
which  often  make  top  heads  in  the 
Hearst  press  or  the  New  York  Daily 
News  or  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  but 
the  latter  are  certain  to  find  a  headline 
in  almost  anything  that  the  Monitor 
puts  at  the  top  of  Page  One.  “Sensa¬ 
tionalism”  is  a  meaningless  generality. 

Some  modern  newspapers  unques¬ 
tionably  serve  a  menu  of  little  attrac¬ 
tion  to  intelligent  readers,  “liberal”  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  them.  Some 
of  them  thereby  attain  great  circula¬ 
tions  and  prosper  with  tremendous 
advertising  volume.  They  serve  a 
large  group,  which,  long  experience 
has  shown,  will  not  respond  to  any 
other  appeal.  They  reach  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  other  readers,  who 
buy  them  in  addition  to  journals  more 
attuned  to  their  intellectual  stature. 
They  may  do  some  harm  by  the  at¬ 
tractions  which  bring  them  their  great 
circulations;  that  has  been  often  as¬ 
serted,  but  never  proven;  it  has  often 
been  demonstrated  that  they  can  and 
do  swing  public  opinion  into  the  same 
wholesome  channels  favored  by  the 
“liberal”  press  which  alone  is  power¬ 
less  to  accomplish  the  same  end. 

•  *  * 

WHERE  is  the  inherent  evil  in  large 

circulations,  or  in  large  advertising 
volume?  Why  must  it  be  assumed 
that  newspapers  put 
"Liberals"  profits  above  all  other 

_  _  considerations?  Why 

♦  ““y  state,  in  the  face  of 

Many  Papers  overwhelming  proof 

to  the  contrary,  that 
newspapers  do  not  refuse  profitable 
advertising,  no  matter  how  deceptive? 
The  New  York  Times  and  the  Herald 
Tribune,  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  to  mention  only 
a  few  names  that  spring  to  mind,  each 
refuse  in  one  year  enough  doubtful 
advertising  to  keep  the  “liberal”  press 
alive  for  the  next  25  years. 

And  where  is  this  great  body  of 
“liberal”  thought  which  the  newspa¬ 
pers  are  so  often  accused  of  neglect¬ 
ing?  The  New  Republic  and  the  Nation 
for  years  have  been  directly  aimed  at 
“liberals,”  they  cost  no  more  than  a 
week’s  supply  of  newspapers,  but  in 
this  land  of  130,000,006  people,  the 
majority  supposedly  (on  the  evidence 
of  the  1936  election  returns)  “liberal,” 
neither  of  these  magazines  has  ever 
attained  a  six-figure  circulation,  and 
neither  lives  without  subsidy.  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  one  of  the 


best  edited  newspapers  in  any  country 
and  with  a  ready-to-hand  distribution 
system,  has  less  than  150,000  circula¬ 
tion  across  the  country.  Is  the  pros¬ 
pect  any  better  for  a  “liberal”  news¬ 
paper  cut  to  the  educators’  pattern? 
We  think  not. 

Newspapers  are  dealing  with  people  l| 
and  things  as  they  are.  The  educators 
are  discussing  things  as  they  think 
they  ought  to  be.  The  educators  be¬ 
lieve  that  newspapers  would  be  in 
better  position  to  serve  the  country  if 
they  had  no  ties  to  politics,  no  adver¬ 
tising  links  to  “big  business” — ^that 
nebulous  ogre  which  is  always  about 
to  devour  democracy.  A  lot  of  news¬ 
paper  men,  including  publishers,  have 
nursed  the  same  dream,  and  some 
have  tried  to  make  it  come  true.  So 
far,  it  has  not  been  accomplished; 
there  is  no  probability  it  will  be  soon 
*  *  • 

MIGHT  IT  NOT  BE  true  that  the 
faults  laid  by  the  educators  at  the 
door  of  newspapers  and  big  business 
are  really  due  to  bad 
Schools  Hove  education?  In  the 
Failed.  Perhaps. 
in  Mission 


years  that  is  worth 
examination.  “Sen¬ 
sational”  newspapers 
win  big  circulations  because  the  mass 
of  people  in  our  big  cities  have  not 
been  cultured  to  appreciate  as  they 
should,  newspapers  built  on  a  news 
appeal.  The  tabloids  have  their  pic¬ 
tures  and  their  strips  to  catch  the 
unthinking,  but  they  also  have  in  sum 
mary  every  important  news  story  that 
the  New  York  Times  gives  in  minute 
detail.  They  discuss  editorially  many 
of  the  same  topics  that  find  place  in 
the  Times’  dignified  and  highly  in 
formed  columns,  though  they  use  type, 
pictures,  and  a  vernacular  out  of  keep¬ 
ing  with  Times  practice. 

If  the  educators  had  done  their  full 
job  of  training  citizens  for  “democ¬ 
racy,”  would  there  be  a  place  for  a 
newspaper  with  a  primary  appeal 
through  headlines,  pictures,  and  strips 
ds  elemental  as  hieroglyphics? 

And  if  the  educators  had  not  failed, 
at  least  in  part,  would  public  opinion 
have  tolerated  the  growth  of  business 
organisms  which  are  now  said  to 
threaten  democracy?  We  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  do  menace  democracy, 
or  can,  if  democracy  is  worth  saving, 
as  we  believe  it  is.  There  is  nothing  in 
big  business  that  cannot  be  regulated 
and  corrected  by  public  forces.  The 
corrective  process  has  been  under  way 
for  a  generation,  propelled  by  a  few 
school  men  and  by  many  editors.  The 
major  handicap  has  been  ignorance 
of  industry  and  commerce — knowledge 
that  has  been  revealed  by  many  in¬ 
vestigations  and  published  in  news 
papers,  but  transmitted  by  few  teach 
ers  to  the  electors  of  the  future  in 
their  guardianship 

It  could  probably  be  demonstrated 
that  we  have  more  democracy  today 
than  existed  in  1789,  or  in  1838.  It  can 
be  shown  that  many  new  things  have 
come  upon  us  in  150  years,  threat¬ 
ening  to  change  our  civilization  perma¬ 
nently,  and  that  one  by  one,  they 
have  been  overtaken  and  subjected  by 
society.  We  are  now  catching  up  with 
the  abuses  of  corporate  wealth.  We 
don’t  know  yet  what  to  do  about  it, 
but  we  will  learn  and  that  problem 
will  eventually  be  solved. 

We  move  forward,  look  forward,  as 
has  been  admirably  shown  by  one  of 
the  greatest  of  present-day  liberals. 
Prof.  Charles  A.  Beard,  and  we  make 
no  progress  by  yearning  for  days  and 
things  that  can  never  return.  Among 
those  are  newspapers  printed  by  hand 
for  a  nation  which  could  neither  move 
nor  see  beyond  its  own  doorstep.  The 
big  job  of  the  press  and  the  school  is 
not  to  deplore  big  business  as  a  foe 
of  society;  it  is  to  make  it  society’s 
friend. 


